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The object of this work is not to present Romanism 
as an Ecclesiastical System, nor yet as a Scheme of 
Doctrine, for this has been already done in a way that 
leaves little to be desired ; but as a system of Ritualism, 
a devotional and religious life. This is the aspect of 
herself Rome loves to present to inquirers. It is her fair 
side, which, along with the educational and benevolent 
use she now makes of her monastic orders of both sexes, 
has done most to soften antipathies, and to seduce the 
simple. 

In estimating the religious life of Rome we have 
allowed her to speak for herself, and to tell of her own 
way and manner of life. Our desire has been to furnish 
a self-evidencing book, in which any plain man may see 
the Bible and the Breviary, Ritualism and Scriptural 
Christianity confronted. For this purpose it was neces- 
sary to embody the Missal, which is the public liturgy of 
Rome in this work. For the first time, it is believed, it 
appears in English in an unmutilated form, with all its 
rubrics and prefaces, unshorn of any of their peculiarities. 
The Missal forms the tea^t, on which is engrafted, as notes 
and illustrations, whatever appeared most interesting and 
characteristic in other liturgical books of Rome. Of 
these, the Breviary furnishes by far the larger portion, 
because the most important and comprehensive of all her 
church books, designed at once to be the Bible, the Bible 
commentary, the Church history, and the private liturgy 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

of all her religious ; to form their character and cherish 
their devotional spirit 

In the preliminary chapters an attempt has been made 
to gather up and present briefly, and in a consecutive 
form, those results of which the body of the work fur- 
nishes the proofs in detail. 

One who had large experience of the Church of Rome 
thanked God for the canons and decrees of the council of 
Trent, and the creed of Pope Pius V., because there we 
have her doctrinal teaching without mistake. But Rome 
is identified with a ritual worship more ancient than 
Trent, more ancient than the Papacy itself, the growth of 
fifteen centuries, the spontaneous growth of human nature, 
working out for itself a religion, after its own imaginings. 
As Christendom lost its hold of Scriptural truth, and the 
love of Christian simplicity, this elaborate ritualism arose, 
associated with all the important incidents and interests 
of the individual, the family, and the nation. This ritual- 
ism Rome did not so much invent as reform, pruning its 
native wildness and luxuriance, and adjusting it to her 
ecclesiastical system and policy. 

In thus following the footsteps of human nature, instead 
of attempting to lead it back to first principles and first 
practices, Rome has always shewn more anxiety and 
ability to govern than to better mankind. No part of 
her system binds faster the best and the worst men than 
her ritual. Seen from infancy, and seen all through life, 
at each recurring season of hope or fear, joy or sorrow, 
this overspreading, omnipresent ritual, brings all things 
within its magic circle, and admits no communion between 
man and God, but through these symbols of the Church. 
To the eye of sense it seems to fulfil the very promise of 
the latter day, when " Holiness to the Lord" is to be put 
on the " bells of the horses," yea " when every pot in 
Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness to the Lord of 
Hosts." This ritual holiness might after all be but a 
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halo, a play of church colours well assorted, yet it worked 
not the less as a religious charm on the senses and ima- 
gination, binding multitudes whom neither truth nor 
conscience bound. This ritual was ever at hand with its 
prescription of devotional services to the worldly penitent, 
a prescription which the Church knew how to lighten or 
aggravate at pleasure, while to the sincerely devout it 
afforded the means when they so pleased of a lifetime of 
psalmody and prayer. 

The principal books of the Roman ritual embodied or 
cited in this work, are : — 

Missale Romanum, The Missal. 
Breviarium Romanum, The Breviary. 
Rituale Romanum, Book of Priests' Rites. 
Episcopale Romanum, Episcopal Ceremonies. 
Pontificale Romanum, The Pontifical. 

Many other liturgical and ritual works there are, 
having more or less authority and circulation. These 
are in use throughout all her churches, and by all her 
religioua In their present state they are, according 
to Pope Benedict XIV., "the fruit of the elaborate 
study, incredible anxiety, assiduous care and unwearied 
and prolonged labours," of the learned men to whose 
revision they were committed after the Council of Trent ; 
and they have been given to the world under the seal 
of a succession of Popes, who counted it their glory to 
advance an object that was to bring the devotions of 
all the world to one standard, and give new securities for 
the preservation of that visible unity of which Rome 
makes her boast. 

Revised and reformed as no other Romish things have 
ever been, they are to be regarded as the ritualism of the 
middle ages, purified and pruned for modern use, pre- 
senting the oldest and yet the newest and best face and 
fashion of Romanism, such as she furnishes for the use 
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of her more favoured children. Along with the more 
earthly fascinations of ritualistic worship, we may expect 
to find in these books whatever in matter or manner is 
fitted to attach the higher and better order of minds — 
whatever revives or maintains their spiritual life, as well 
as what works towards corruption and spiritual death. 
Of the evil that is in Rome, who has not heard ! Yet no 
church lives or revives, as Rome has done, on poisons 
only. The means of life as well as of death are, and 
always have been in her pot, seething together. To 
analyse the mixture, and discover the proportions, the 
truth as well as the error, the religion as well as the 
superstition, and to estimate, if possible, their mutual 
action on each other, is a matter interesting at all times, 
but especially so when we see Rome attempting new 
enterprises, and gaining new conquests. 

Rome has never been without good as well as able 
men in her pale, but spiritual life, like other kinds of 
life, is not sustained without some food meet for it. That 
food these books chiefly supply, the provision of Divine 
Providence laid up even in Rome for his own children, 
and a provision that the Spirit of God has sometimes 
wonderfully blessed to sustain life in the days of famine 
and pestilence. By men so provided and so blessed, 
Rome has been often preserved from that overmuch 
wickedness that had proved her ruin, and as often 
strangely revived in faith and fervour until God*s time 
shall come, when this church of darkness and light, truth 
and lies, shall no longer be needed, nor longer permitted 
to darken counsel and perplex the hearts of men. 

Whether moved by conscience or policy, or by both, 
the Church of Rome has ever, in her extremity, preferred 
good men to all others, when they preferred her service 
to all other services. Long experience of mankind has 
probably taught her that mere worldly arts and mere 
worldly men do not long prop up any church ; and that 
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the cause which policy has well-nigh ruined, piety must 
restore. With all her organisation and worldly policy, 
Rome could not have lived so long, nor so strong, nor 
recovered after so many blows, had she wholly emptied 
herself of all true and sincere religion, and surrounded 
herself only with sparks of her own kindling. More than 
once she has started back alarmed, and saved herself by 
turning anew to the true and real in religion, reviving 
the spirit of faith and piety, and encouraging the sin- 
cerely and devoutly religious. Rome has had her revivals 
as well as other churches — ^yea, more of them than all 
other churches ; and ever as she has revived, the spirit 
of ritualism has revived, carrying her back not so much 
to canons and decrees of councils, as to those ritual 
observances and liturgical forms which sprung from the 
mingled piety and superstition of past ages. 

Not that either churches or men are so good as their 
prayers, public or private, or are to be judged by these 
alone. The ideal of devotion, like other ideals, is very 
different from the actual, — ^yet, it is something to know 
even the ideal of a man or of a church. The study of the 
liturgical books of any Protestant church would, indeed, 
furnish but meagre illustration of its tendencies, devo- 
tional or otherwise ; but it is different with the Church 
of Rome. She has developed herself with a fulness and 
minuteness of detail in this direction, of which there is 
no example, unless in the Greek church. She has not 
only done more in this way than any one Protestant 
church, but more than all Protestant churches together. 
The devotional has been the most carefully cultivated, 
most anxiously guarded form of her religious life, in 
which she makes the most favourable impressions of her- 
self. In our own day we have seen susceptible minds, 
whose tendencies were too exclusively to the devotional, 
allured by the richness of her ritual, renouncing their 
freedom, in Christ, and in the vain attempt to screw 
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themselves too high for human nature, sinking into the 
slaves of Rome. 

The Christianity of the New Testament does not aim 
only at the cultivation of the man of devotion, but at the 
moral renovation of the whole man, in all his Acuities 
and relations, whether to his Maker or to his fellows. 
Neither does it attempt to do everything for the indi- 
vidual. Having awakened him to spiritual thought and 
the feeling of individual responsibility, it leaves him much 
alone with his Saviour, to look to Him and learn of Him 
how to pursue his personal improvement in the whole 
sphere of his duties, and to prepare himself for higher 
destinies, not by the abandonment, but the ftilfilment of 
present duties. But when JElome is spiritually minded, it is 
the man of prayer and of psalmody alone that is her ideal. 
In her care, for his nurture she leaves him not alone for 
a moment. At each step he must know and acknowledge 
his ecclesiastical nurse as well as his Saviour. Nothing 
is left to the private sense of duty, or the promptings of 
the heart. The part of each is set down in detail, times 
and seasons, ideas and words, even gestures, — everything 
is put into the man that is expected to come out of him, 
all but that tenderness of conscience, humility of soul, 
exalted faith, and fervour of love, which no church forms 
can impart. 

The ecclesiastical year of Rome is so thoroughly fur- 
nished for this peculiar training, that it supplies ritual 
worship not only for each festival of the church, but for 
each month and day of the month, and each hour of the 
twenty-four, should any feel inclined so to occupy his all 
of time. To the discernment of truth from error, Rome 
offers few helps. The man of justice and integrity is left 
to develope himself as he best can; and for the training 
of the unpretending Christian, who, putting his trust in 
his Saviour, seeks to fulfil life's daily duties, private and 
public, humbly and cheerfully, finding in them his hap- 
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piness and content, she does not concern herself. Her 
ideal Christian melts all his days and nights into tears of 
penitence or raptures of devotion, and arouses himself to 
the consciousness that God has given him other faculties, 
and called him to other engagements only when the 
church constrains, and so long as she constrains. For 
the training of such, her liturgical books make large pro- 
vision. Men so nurtured in her retreats, where piety ias 
been sublimated into mysticism, or darkened into fanati- 
cism, have more than once restored her ascendancy as a 
church, and created new fervour under what seemed the 
very ribs of death. Such men, when gifted with eloquence 
or genius, she never fails to use for her occasions, and by 
their sincerity and self-devotion has recovered old, and 
attempted new conquests. 

The legends of the Breviary present model characters, 
as well as model devotions, for each day in the year. 
These legends contain much that is good and harmless, 
with much more that is false, forced, unnatural, and 
puerile in the extreme. It has been said that none but 
very devoted sons of Rome should have access to them ; 
yet these legends, and such as these, are the sole reading 
of thousands, and the chief reading of all her professed, 
and in our own day are translated into the vernacular for 
popular reading. 

To these legends the Breviary adds a selection of Scrip- 
ture lessons for daily use, with comments of ancient 
Fathers and Doctors of the church. In these patristic 
comments, selected for the priesthood and professed re- 
ligious, we have the nearest approach Rome has ever 
made to .a Scripture commentary. They indicate the 
sense she would have them put on very many portions of 
Scripture, — ^and thus enable us to estimate the pretensions 
of the Church of Rome to be the sole and infallible in- 
terpreter of the Divine Word. 

Thus these liturgical books practically occupy much 
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the same place in the Papal Church that the Bible does 
among Protestants. If to history it belong to illustrate 
Rome in her relations to the world at large, and to Trent 
to furnish the sum of her doctrinal teaching, to her ritual 
books we must go for the fullest and most authentic in- 
telligence of her religious life. There we see her train- 
ing her children to devotion. There we see what she 
does really concern herself about, and how she goes about 
it; what she terms the "counsels," and " the life of per^ 
fection," and what she would accomplish if permitted to 
do her best for the healing of the nations. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE MISSAL. 

The origin of the name. — The general contents. — Gradual growth of the parts.— 
Internal evidence of their varied antiquity. — ^The reformation of the Missal. — 
T^e it occupied. — Boast of Urban VIII. — Aversion of Kome to translations 
of it. — Fate of Voisin's French version. — Additions since its reformation. — 
Short hand devices of Home. — Reformation of the Calendar. — ^Prejudices of 
Protestant nations. — ^The number of festivals. — ^Their use in the middle ages. — 
Their evils in modem times. — ^The number of saints in the Missal. — ^The greater 
number not in the Missal. — ^The " Acta Sanctorum" of the BoUandists. — Saint 
worship illustrated from the Boman Liturgy. 

The word Missal, like the word Mass, is derived from the 
form anciently used in the Latin churches in dismissing the 
congregation, when the communion was about to be celebrated. 
The words were, " Ite missa est;" which signified, " The con- 
gregation is dismissed/' The people, hearing most audibly the 
word missa^ fastened this name on the communion itself, and 
thence on the book containing the prayers and rites pertaining 
to it throughout the year. In the Church of Rome, masses are 
offered for anything and everything in which human beings are 
interested; for the sick, the dying and the dead, for the recovery 
even of sick animals whose owners are rich enough to pay for a 
mass in their behalf. Whatever a Bible Christian would make 
the subject of private, or family, or public prayer, and for many 
things about which a Bible Christian would not feel any warrant 
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to pray at all, Rome offers one or more masses, varying in 
number according to the wealth or will of the parties. Endless 
are the uses to which the Church of Rome has contrived to 
convert that sweet and simple memorial of Christ's death, that 
was designed to refresh only the hearts of His disciples, and 
cherish their love to Him on earth, until they meet Him in 
heaven. 

On every festival of the Church, yea, on every saint's day, a 
mass is celebrated in cathedral and coUegiated churches, where 
the staff of priests permits, or wherever tKe saint's day is ob- 
served ; and as these occasions are about as numerous as the 
days in the year, it is no uncommon thing to find it recorded 
in praise of eminent saints, that they communicated not only 
every week, but every day in the year. This " unbloody sac- 
rifice," as Rome calls her mass, is esteemed, of all things done 
on earth, the most acceptable to God, not only as a fresh act of 
loving commemoration of his Son's sufferings and death, but 
as itself the offering up anew of the very body, blood, and 
Divinity of that Son, and possessing thereby a mysterious and 
incomparable efficacy against all human evils, and for the ob- 
taining of all good, temporal and eternal. 

Rome can thus plausibly assert that she associates the suf- 
ferings of Christ with everything important or interesting to 
man, and when accused of interposing the saints between the 
believer and his Saviour, replies, that Christ is only "ad- 
mired in his saints," and the glorious memory of the saint en- 
grafted on the more glorious root whence have sprung his saintly 
honours. Very plausible indeed, like most of the defences 
of her practices, did not every man's experience inform him 
that ceremonial services, from their very nature, lose all their 
power by frequency, and that the occasional, best secures the 
solemn and spiritual use. The most glorious spectacle of crea- 
tion is the rising sun, yet, seen from infancy, and seen daily, 
it ceases to be seen with the interest or attention of the glow- 
worm at our feet. Were the sun, like the sacramental com- 
memoration of Christ's death, designed only to awaken adora- 
tion, it were more for edification were the daily converted into 
tlie occasional sight of his glory. He who knew what was in 
man enjoined therefore the Passover as an annual festival, 
and instituting the memorial of his own death, used no other 
words than these — " This do ye as oft as ye drink it in re- 
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membrance of me, for as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show tlie Lord's death till he come."^ 

The Missal is thus the book of public worship throughout the 
year. The contents are as follows : — 

1. A preface or address to posterity by Pope Urban VIII. 

2. The authorisation of the particular edition, as of the edition we use 

of 1840, by the Cardinal Arrchbishop of MechUn. 

3. The enactments of the congregation of rites — ^a long-standing con- 

gregation or conunittee at Rome, composed of cardinals, bishops, 
or masters of ceremonies, and having the care of all ceremonies. 

4. Account of the reformation of the calendar by Gregory XI II., one 

of the real reforms of Home, together with tables of Easter, and of 
the moyeable feasts. 

5. The general rubrics — or directions about dress, gestures, positions, 

persons, and things, in the celebration of mass. 

6. The remarkable chapter entitled " Defects |that may occur in the 

celebration of Mass," and their effects in annulling the mass, or in- 
volving the priest in venial or mortal sin. 

7. The preparation of the priest for celebrating mass, consisting of the 

prayers for his private devotions, and containing what most of our 
readers will regard as the most devotional part of the MissaL 

All the above is prefatory to the Missal proper, which con- 
sists — 

1. Of the masses proper to each Sunday or solemn feast of the year, 

with those parts that are fixed and essential to every mass, namely 
— " The Ordinary " and " The Canon." 

2. The masses proper to the saints, in which whatever is peculiar to the 

mass said of each saint in the calendar is set down, as prayers or 
hymns, and psalms and versicles. 

3. The common of the mass, consisting of certain forms of prayer that 

may be used for any saint or occasion that may occur accord- 
ing to the character of the event or class to which the saint belongs, 
whether pope, bishop, priest, religionj martyr or confessor. In this 
common the officiating priest has some latitude of selection accord- 
ing to his discretion. 

Such is a general view of the contents of the Roman Missal, 
which the more enthusiastic Romanists ascribe in substance to 
the Apostle Peter, proudly terming it " The Liturgy of St 
Peter." The Breviary, however, in recording the labours and 
good works of several of the early bishops of Rome, divide the 

1 1 Cor. xi. 26, 26. 
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honour amongst a long line of his supposed successors. The 
intelligent reader will also discover not a few internal proofs 
that it is the work of many ages, and of many minds. Here, 
he will be tempted to exclaim, is the third century ; there is a 
growth of the fourth ; and not far off he may find the super- 
stitions of the tenth and twelfth centuries woven into the 
beliefs and practices of an earlier age. Thus the name secret 
given to certain prayers in every mass, whispers that there was 
a time when the church did not wrap up all her service in the 
secrecy of a dead language — when secrecy was the exception, 
not the rule. In the ordinary of the mass^ the priest is directed 
to turn to the people, and, in a voice slightly raised, to say to 
them, " Pray, brethren, that mine and your sacrifice may be 
acceptable to God the Father Almighty," indicating the time 
when divine service was equally intelligible to all. In the canon 
of the mass* we have a prayer offered up after consecration, 
when the elements are supposed to have become Christ himself, 
beseeching Almighty Grod to command that the elements be 
carried up by the hands of angels to heaven. The idea of angels 
conveying Christ to heaven betraying its antiquity, at least, that 
it preceded the present sacramental theory of Rome, and stand- 
ing in curious contradiction to the prayer in the same canon, 
said to have been inserted by Pope Innocent III., entreating 
that it may " adhere to his bowels.''' These, and many such 
internal evidences discover the successive growths of the mass 
from times and sentiments the most pure, to superstitions 
the most gross. Prom Bishop Ambrose have been borrowed 
prayers and hymns which the Church of Christ may use with 
edification. Then was added the Nicene Creed to declare the 
orthodox faith as to the person of Christ. In the sixth cen- 
tury Gregory the Great added the Lord's Prayer to the mass 
as a fixed part of it, and seems to have first conceived the idea 
of giving the churches a common liturgy. This he may have 
done to correct abuses which had crept in, as well as from a desire 
to extend the influence of the Roman See, whose supremacy was 
yet unacknowledged. To Gregory are ascribed many little ver- 
sides, such as repetitions of " Lord have mercy" — " Christ have 
mercy" — and the insertion of the Litany which the English 
Church has so well reformed, and which, as adopted into her 

1 P. 196, Ed. in one vol. Mechlin Missal. » P. 238 Missal. 

« P. 246 Latin Missal. 
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church service, forms perhaps the most beautiful part of her 
public devotions. To Gregory also are ascribed the composition 
and arrangements of those chaunts that still bear his name. 
But whatever efforts this energetic Pontiff made for establishing 
liturgical uniformity, it is certain he never attained it, even in 
Italy. The liturgy, called the Ambrosian, was used in the 
diocese of Milan down to a recent period, if not occasionally 
still used in its celebrated cathedral. The French Church had 
its Gallican, and in Spain the Gothic liturgy was received as 
canonical until the eleventh century.^ It was not until after 
the Council of Trent that " the liturgy of St Peter'' was im- 
posed even on all the Roman ecclesiastical world ; and that 
council was the first that declared '' that if any one should say 
that the mass should be celebrated in the vulgar tongue, let 
him be accursed.''' Thus opposing itself to the apostolic declara- 
tion — " In the Church I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that by my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue ;"' and condemning 
the miracle of Pentecost, by which every man in his own tongue 
heard the wonderfiil works of God. 

The Missal is one of the few things which, at the Reforma- 
tion, Rome acknowledged to need reform. Yet afraid of its 
proceeding too far even in this direction, the legates of the 
Roman See contrived to get the consideration of the matter 
deferred to the close of the Council of Trent, when there was no 
time to consider it, and when the fathers, in haste to return 
home, referred it to the wisdom of the sovereign pontiff. In 1568, 
Pius V. appointed Francis Farerus, a divine of Portugal, Leon- 
ardus Marinus, archbishop, and Agidius Fuscarius, bishop, to 
revise it. It was found so difficult and delicate a task that 
the pontificates of Pius V. and Clement VIII. passed away, 
and seventy-one years after Trent and sixty-six after their 
appointment, in the year 1634, Urban VIII. thus complacently 
enlarges on the completion of the work: — ^ 

" If there is anything on earth plainly Divine, which the inhabitants 
of heaven might envy, if envy can enter their minds, it is surely the 
most holy sacrifice of the mass, through which men, as it were, by 
anticipation, possess heaven on earth, whilst they see with their ejes, 

^ See Prescott's Fred, and laal. v. i. p. 37. 

* C. of Trent Seas. 22 Can. 9. » 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 

^ Address to Posterity, prefixed to the Koman Missal. 
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and handle with their hands, the yery Creator of heayen and earth. 
For this reason, the more care is needed that this great privilege be 
guarded with due respect and honour, and that we beware of offending 
the angels, who are haters of negligence, and vie with us in lowly 
reyerence. Care was had bj our predecessors, Pius V. and Clement 
VIIL, that the order and prayers of this sacred mystery should be 
diligently revised and restored. Walking in their steps, we have 
ordered it anew to be examined, that if, as often happens, the course of 
time shall haye corrupted anything therein, it may be restored. As 
lately the Breviary was reformed to the increased beauty of the Divine 
office, so we have commanded the Missal to be corrected for the orna- 
ment of the Divine sacrifice. These two books are as the wings which 
the priest^ like the cherubim in the ancient mystic tabernacle, spread out 
towards the true mercy seat. It was meet, that, as twins, they should 
be of imiform character, and therefore we committed the care of this 
matter to learned and pious men, by whose diligence this work is so 
finished, as leaves nothing to be desired.** 

The printing of the Missal without special licence is declared 
by the same pope to be a mortal sin in any part of the world 
except in the city of Rome and in the ecclesiastical states, 
where the offence may be covered by a pecuniary fine. The 
translation of it entire, with all its rubrics and prefaces into 
the vulgar tongue of any European nation, the Church of Rome 
has never authorised. In the middle of last century, Yoisin, a 
Frenchman, ventured to present the entire Missal to his country- 
men in their native tongue, but a storm of indignation was 
raised against its author. This work was proscribed both by 
royal and papal authority. It was inserted in the Index Pro- 
hibitorius, and in a bull fulminated against it by Pope Alex- 
ander VII., 1666, it is declared : — 

'' That some sons of perdition had arrived at such a state of madness, 
as to turn the Roman Missal into the French vulgar tongue/* 

So thoroughly has persecution done its work on the transla- 
tion of Voisin, that though we have searched for it among the 
booksellers of Paris and London, in all the great libraries of 
Scotland, and in the catalogue of the Bodleian at Oxford for 
1813, we have not been able to find it. We owe our knowledge 
of its existence entirely to its mention by Bishop Stillingfleet, 
in the following terms : — " What made all that rage in France 
against Voisin's translation of the Missal ? Such proceedings of 
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the assembly of the clergy against it, — such complaints both to 
the king and the pope against it, as though all were lost if that 
were suffered, — such an edict from the king, such a prohibition 
from the pope, in such a tragical style about it, — such a collec- 
tion of authors to be printed on purpose against it."^ 

The increasing urgency of the laity in England and in the 
United States has compelled Rome to allow of translations, more 
or less complete, of the Missal, into English. The Irish Missal& 
that we have looked into are the least so. The English Missal of 
Hussenbeth is the most entire. He has given all the masses 
of the feasts and saints' days, but without the prefaces, general 
rubrics, and the curious chapter on Defeeta occurring in the mass. 
It will, no doubt, be alleged that all is given in which the laity 
are interested ; but, besides that Englishmen like to have an 
unmutilated book, we shall by and by see that, in these de- 
fects in the mass, if the mention of them has any honest pur- 
pose at all, tl\p laity are principally interested ; and to have 
left such a chapter untranslated cannot easily be ascribed to 
any cause but to the fear of laying open to English eyes that 
which cannot bear the judgment of English sense. 

Numerous as are the masses already in the Missal, every 
sovereign pontiff may and does add to their number, and con- 
sequently to the bulk of the Missal. The cardinal archbishop 
of Mechlin, in the authorisation of the edition of 1840, thus 
alludes to these additions since the Council of Trent: — 

• " The new masses have been added, appointed by the chief pontiffs 
Urban VIII., Innocent X., Alexander VIL, Clement IX. and X., 
Innocent XI., Alexander VIII., Innocent XII., Clement XL, Innocent 
XIII., Benedict XIIL, Clement XIL, Benedict XIV., Clement XIII. 
and XIV." 

The present pontiff, having already enlarged the creed of 
Rome by the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin, has added also a feast in honour thereof, and will doubtless 
contribute more to the enlargement of the Missal. The mishaps, 
as well as the triumphs of his pontificate, will demand new 
masses. From its very nature the Missal is a book that can 
never be finished, or in mercantile phrase, have its capital ac- 
count closed, so long as new incidents, real or imaginary, require 

^ Stillingfleet'a Doct. and Pract. of Rome, Edin. Ed. It is also mentioned in 
Watt's Bibliothica 1837, p. 278. 
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commemoration, or new saints require new honours. The ad- 
ditions since the reform of the Missal give us some faint idea 
what must have been the accumulations in the thousand years of 
the middle ages, — an indigesta moleSy which we have seen took 
sixty-six years to reduce to the order and dimensions in which 
they now appear. " If time/' says Lord Bacon, " alter all things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to 
the better, what shall be the end?" In the Greek Church, 
whose matters are not so well managed as those of Rome, her 
liturgical services, since three hundred and seventy, when the 
liturgies ascribed to Basil and Chrysostom were first used, have 
grown to the enormous bulk of twenty folio volumes, besides a 
volume of directions for the use of the others, and the art of 
adjusting the services of each day has grown so complicate a 
matter, that few are said ever to become perfect adepts.^ Be- 
fore Trent, the liturgies of Rome were probably of very alarm- 
ing dimensions, and increased at a rate commensurate with the 
superior energy of the Western Church. The most devout lover 
of antiquity must have felt wearied in making his way through 
such an ancient wood of rites and ceremonies, and desired to 
see the liberal use of the feller's axe. It were vain now to at- 
tempt to trace the havoc among the trees of the old forest, 
which the grave divines appointed to the work felt compelled 
to make. The work of many a pope must have gone down, the 
device of many a master of the ceremonies been remorselessly 
consigned to the dust. How many that flattered themselves 
that they had embalmed their memories in some curiously con- 
structed cremonial, were that day brushed into oblivion like so 
many cobwebs? But won't this process require ever and anon 
to be repeated? Rome is now more ingenious in resources, and 
in her necessities has become the mother of short-hand inven- 
tions. Foreseeing that her doctrine of Purgatory, and the effi- 
cacy of masses without number, might lead to an ever-length- 
ening drag on human time and patience, it is peremptorily de- 
clared by the supreme pontiff in the preface to the Missal, that 
when masses for the dead come on any day into collision with 
the masses due on festivals, the mass for the soul of the dead 
benefactor shall be dealt with in the following summary man- 
ner: — " 

* Work on the Greek Church, by the Rev. G. Waddington, who visited it in 
1829. 
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" Masses for the dead, or requiems falling on the double feasts, ought 
neyer to be celebrated contrary to the prescription of the rubrics of the 
Boman Missal. But, if from the institution of benefactoref, masses of 
this kind fall to be celebrated on a double feast, then^ lest the delay 
should be injurious to the souls waiting for these prayers, they are by 
no means to be transferred to another free day, but to be said on the 
current festival, wUh application of the sacrifice to the sotd of the bene- 
factorsy^ 

By this single and most brief expedient, not only the appre- 
hended " danger of delay to the soul of the benefactor^' is 
avoided, but the priest keeps the feast of the church, satisfies 
the requirements of the departed benefactor, and, it may be, 
saves the benefaction from legal alienation. This " application 
of the sacrifice to the soul of the benefactor," is nothing more 
than a prayer of one or two sentences, added to the mass of the 
feast. Yet even these brief appendages to the mass of the day 
might become so numerous, or so irksome, or so ludicrous, as to 
become very inconvenient. For this Rome has also provided. 
A late traveller in Spain tells us, that in 1830, at Alicant, a 
lawsuit was going on between the relatives of a rich proprietor 
who left money to purchase twelve thousand masses to be said 
for his soul. The church took the money and said only twdve 
masses. The heir demanded the masses or the money. The 
pope was consulted, from whom a letter was received and pro* 
duced in court by the priests in their defence, declaring that 
the twelve masses already said, had been as efficacious as twdve 
thousand, and would have the same effect.* The church that 
can thus by a stroke of its pen substitute twelve for twelve 
thousand, has nothing to fear from a future luxuriance of its 
liturgy. It can equally suit itself to the brief patience of 
modern Europe, as it expanded itself to the loiig patience of 
the middle ages. Each pontiff will retain his own additions, 
and make short work of those of his predecessors. 

Of the reformation of the calendar of time, Rome is justly 

* Prefatory chapter in Bomiah Miasal, entitled, "Urbis et Orbis." 
' Jnglis' Travels in Spain, vol. ii. p. 308. Yet even this has been surpassed in 
bold ingenuity.' According to Seymour, in his recent Pilgrimage to Rome, in 
Naples so numerous are the bequests, that an adjustment every few years takes 
place between the proprietors and the Pope, that the living may not be starved 
Tor the sake of the dead ; and the consciences of the priests are annually relieved, 
as well as the incomes of the proprietors, by a solemn declaration formally made 
at Rome that so many masses have been said that have been left wnsaid, 

C 
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proud. This refdrmation is placed in the front of the Missal in 
eonnection with the right ordering of her festivals, a trophy of 
lier attention to scientific information, when all Europe lay pro- 
foundly ignorant of such matters. The Missal thus explains 
the necessity of this reform, and the manner thereof: — 

'^ When it is said that the year contains three hundred and sixty fiye 
days, and about six hours, it was understood that the six hours were not 
complete, but some minutes were wanting to their completion. From 
the neglect of these minutes, in process of time the error grew so great, 
that the yemal equinox changed its place by ten days. Gregory the 
XIII., to meet this evil, not only restored the vetna] equinox to its 
ancient place, from which, from the time of the Council of Nice to the 
year of correction, 1582, it had receded, by anticipation, about ten days^ 
but also made known the way and method by which, in future, the 
yemal equinox and fourteenth paschal moon might be preserved from 
ever being removed from their place. As the vernal equinox was to be 
restored to the twelfth calend of April, he appointed that the said ten 
days in the month of October of the year 1582 should be cut off, that 
after the fourth day of October, sacred to the memory of St Francis, 
the following day should not be the fifth but the fifteenth of October, 
and so the error, which had crept in through a long course of time, was 
corrected at once. But that the same error might be avoided, and lest 
the vernal equinox recede from the twelfth calend of April, the same 
Gregory appointed that the practice of every fourth year being leap 
year be continued, but as the errors were found to amount in three days 
in four hundred years, he ordered the intercalary day to be omitted in 
all the centenary years, except those divisible by four, after the sunres- 
sion of the two ciphers. Thus 1600 to be a leap year, but 1700, 1800, 
and 1900, common years, but 2000 again to be a leap year, and Feb- 
ruary therein to be of twenty-nine days, and the same order of omission 
and intercalation, in every four hundred years to be observed for ever." 

The Church of Rome had sense and firmness to see and Ad- 
mit that the errors she thus corrected and provided in all time 
coming, would have gradually inverted the year, and that the 
prayers she had ordered for different seasons would have be- 
come palpably absurd— that by and bye she would have been 
praying God to moderate the raging heats when the earth was 
covered with snow, and for rain to help the growing crops when 
they were already reaped, and in store-houses. In spite of 
popular aversion to such changes, and the difficulty of intro« 
ducing them, she persisted, set her ecclesiastical clock by the 
sun, and enforced the rectification wherever she had the power. 
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Happy had it been for^ the world if she had more fully under- 
stood the parable the heavens utter to the earth, and corrected 
the grave errors which had been accumulating from the days 
not of Nice only, but of the apostle Paul, who saw them 
already ''working/' In the New Testament there existed a 
pattern of heavenly things perfect as solar or stellat time, by 
which the Christian Church was to correct her deviations from 
truth and purity, ever anxious to be worthy of and serviceable 
to her Lord ; but the moral deviations Rome has refused to 
reform, yea, they have gone on accumulating from age to age 
as if indicating that no reform awaits her. Yet the advocate 
of Rome can justly reproach the northern nations of Europe, 
the most zealous for ecclesiastical reformation, with having for 
almost two hundred years rejected her reform of the calendar 
--each party thus illustrating by turns the wisdom and the 
folly of mankind. 

Having rectified her time, let us see how Rome occupies it 
throughout the year. Not Sundays only, but every day is called 
^ferw} — the Latin name for a holiday — ^as if to indicate that 
every day should be hallowed not in the scriptural and reason- 
able sense of the word, by fulfilling all its varied duties, but 
those who would be perfect must consecrate each day to the 
commemoration of some church festival or saint. First come the 
great festivals, nicely distinguished according to their supposed 
rank into doubles of the first class — doubles of the second 
class. G-reater doubles — semi-doubles and simples — besides 
vigils, a kind of semi-festivals kept on the evening on the ap- 
proach of the greater feasts. 

The following arrangement of three festivals will give some 
idea of their number as well as nature ; — 
1. Feasts commemorating incidents in the life of Clirist : — 

Nativity of our Lord (Christmas) 

Circumcision of our Lord. 

Epiphany of our Lord. 

Feast in honour of the name of Jesus. 

Transfiguration of our Lord. 

^ The Breviary says, — '< Pope Silvester retained the same of the Sabbath 
(Saturday) and Dominid or Lord's Day for Sunday, but the other days of the 
week he distinguished by the name of Ferial, by which he would signify, that the 
clergy, casting aside all other cares, ought to give all of every day to God alone." 
— iZ. Brev. Z\9t Dtt, 
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Sufferings of our Lord (East^) 
Ascension of onr Lord. 
Feast of the Five Wounds. 
Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Feast of the Prayer of our Lord on Mount Olivet} 
i. Feasts in honour of the Virgin Maiy : — 

Immacuhite Conception of the Virgin. 

Nativity of the Virgin. 

Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Visitation of the Virgin. 

Presentation of the Virgin. 

Purification of the Virgin. 

The Seven Griefs of the Virgin. 

Feast in honour of the Name of the Virgin. 

Feasts of the Rosary of the Virgin. 

Feast of the Prodigies wrought by the Virgin. 

Feast of our Lady of Mercy, 

Feast of Mary of Mount Carmel. 

Feast of Mary of Nivea 

Feast of the Expectation of the Virgin. 

Feast of St Joachim the father of the Viigin. 

Feast of St Anne, the mother of the Virgin* 

Feast of St Joseph, the husband of the Viigin. 

The following are the new names recently authorised for 
England, given in supplement, 1849, to Hussenbeth's English 
Missal: — 

The Patronage of St Joseph. 

The Maternity of the Virgin. 

The Poverty of the Virgin. 

The Patronage of the Virgin. 

The Dispensation of the Virgin. 

Our Blessed Lady, the Help of Christians. 

^ The following additional in honour of Christ are given in the appendix to Has- 
ienbeth*8 English Missal, 1849^ as recently authorised : — 

The prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ on Mount Olivet. 

The Holy Crown of Thorns. 

The Spear and Nails of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Hie Holy Winding-sheet of onr Lord. 

The Five Sacred Wounds of our Lord Jesus. 

The most precious Blood of our Lord. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Feast of our most holy Redeemed Jesus. 
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Conception of the Virgin. 

3. Feasts in Commemoration of Scripture Incidents : — 

Birth of the Baptist. 
St Peter in Chains. 
Beheading of the Baptist. 
Feast of Innocents. 
Feast of Pentecost. 
Conversion of St Paul. 

4. Feasts in commemoration of Church Incidents : — 

Chair of St Peter's at Rome. 

Chair of St Peter's at Antioch. 

Dedication of our Saviour's Church. 

Discovery of the Cross. 

Discovery of Body of St Stephen. 

Apparition of St Michael the Archangel. 

Dedication of St Michael. 

Stigmas of St Thomas. 

Exaltation of the Cross. 

Solemnity of Corpus Christi. 

Dedication of the Church of St Peter and St Paul. 

Holy Angel Guardians. 

Feast of all Saints. 

Feast of all Souls. 
6. Feast of the Trinity. 

Besides these, each of the apostles and evangelists has a fes- 
tival, making — 

In honour of Christ, 7 Including the new, 15 

In honour of Mary, 1 7 Including the new, 24 

In commemoration of 

Script. Incidents, 6 . .6 

In commemoration of 
Church Incidents, 11 11 

Miscellaneous, 4 . . 4 

45 60 

Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, 14 . 14 

69 74 

In contrast with this crowd of festivals, the way of God with 
man, from the beginning stands remarkably contrasted. The 
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Creator institutes one festival, and one only, the Sabbath, in 
memory of creation. His arrangement of human time for work 
and for holy rest. This festival he renews to his chosen people in 
the most solemn manner, and inserts it in the midst of the ten 
great commandments of the law, as if conservative of all law 
and all religion, and for more than three thousand years this 
remains the sole festival of Divinq appointment and obligation. 
In addition to the Sabbatical rest, He ordains to the Jews as a 
nation, ^ree great and two smaller festivals — ^the Passover, the 
Feast of Pentecost and of Tabernacles, the Feast of Trumpets 
and the Day of Expiation — five in s^l. In the 1600 years be- 
tween the Exodus and final destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Homans, the Jewish Church instituted only two festivals — ^the 
Feast of Purim,^ in memory of their national deliverance from 
Haman, and the Feast of Pedication, in memory of the cleans- 
ing of the second temple after its profanation by Antiochus 
Epiphanes.' So sparingly did the Jewish Church, notwith- 
standing its rabbinical corruptions and traditions, indulge this 
festival-loving propensity. 

In the New Testament, a still more significant silence is ob- 
served respecting times and seasons. Full of great facts and 
great principles, and great hopes, and the new duties that 
spring from these, nothing can be more marked than the 
absence of all institution of, or reference to, Christian festivals. 
There are but two Christian institutions — Baptism and the 
Supper ; but no new festival. The Sabbatical observance in its 
substance is adopted as that which was from the beginning. The 
day of our Saviour's resurrection becomes the sabbatical day — b, 
change in no way touching the substance of the Sabbath, and 
only fitted to endear it the more to Christian memories. We 
see the first followers of Christ, while yet under inspired guid- 
ance, preferring the first day of the week for their assemblies. 
It receives the name of " the Lord's Day,"' and to this day, as 
they best can, they transfer the honour and observance of the 
Sabbatical rest of creation. 

He who knew what is in man, and foreknew what would 
come out of man, was not silent without a cause. The Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament proclaims itself of God, not only 
in what it says and does, but in what it leaves unsaid and un- 

1 Esther Hi. 9. » 1 Maccab. iv. 52-59. ' « Rom. i. 10. 
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done ; aad whea we contrast the festival-loving Church of 
Borne with this one festival of the New Testament, we cannot 
help seeing the design of an all-wise God, if not to forbid, at 
least to discourage their growth, and, above all, to enable his 
church to vindicate her Christian freedom when his time should 
come for casting off the yoke of ecclesiastical observances.^ 

We all know what has been one of the first and most marked 
effects of this multiplication of church festivals. The Lord's*^ 
day, the only festival that can plead apostolic example, that so 
naturally and spontaneously served itself heir to the rights and 
sanctity of the Sabbath of creation, well nigh perished before 
church festivals. In the Catechism at this day, taught in the 
city of Rome, instead of repeating the Fourth Commandment, 
the young are taught only to say, " Remember to keep holy 
the festivals I '^ and the practice of all Romish countries agrees 
with this teaching of the priesthood. 

But may not these numerous festivals practically serve the 
same purposes as the well observed Christian Sabbath. Nelson 
observes, in his work on the " Festivals of the English Church," 
that the festivals of the Greek Church have preserved the little 
knowledge of Christianity still remaining; yet, looking to what 
little of Christianity still remains in the Greek Church, it may 
well be doubted whether its numerous festivals and voluminous 
ritual is much more than the preservation of the body in much 
spicery and perfume when the living spirit has fled. To a good 
Greek or Boman priest, who has no other resource, the festivals 
may, and are doubtless many a time turned to good account ; 
and we can go back to the time in European history when the 
priest, most intent on the instruction of his people, must have 
felt the greatest aversion to part with such occasions as festivals 

^ See the Short ChriBtiaii Doctrine compoaed by order of Clement VIII., by 
Cardinal BeUarmine, republished in Italian and English, by Seeley, London, 1836^ 
from the Boman edition of the same year. The fourth commandment is omitted, 
as well as the second. 

In one of Lord Orford's (Horace Walpele) letters, 1761, he says : '* Busay, the 
Spanish ambassador, puts off his journey to Monday. He says that this is a 
strange country, where he can get no waggoner to carry his goods on Sunday." 

" Sunday," says Inglis, who travelled in 1830, " is in no Christian country less 
a day of rest than in Spain. The peasant and the labourer, to be sure, never &il 
in their attendance to their religious duties on that day. They rise early if the 
day is to be a busy one, hear the mass at cock-crowing, and go with a good heart 
to their daily avocation." — Travels in Spain, vol. ii. p. 29. 
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for popular gatherings and instniction, as well as to part with the 
pictures and dramatic shows with which they were, and still 
are accompanied. Instmction directly from The Book was 
unknown and impracticable to priest and people, and all of 
knowledge accessible to either was comprehended in these fes* 
tivals. The sin of Rome lies not in using them when she could 
do no better, but in persisting in the chief or exduuYe use of 
these toys and pictures of childhood, when these helps of the 
middle ages have become hindrances, — ^yea, substitutes for the 
better things God has now provided, thus proclaiming her aver- 
sion to bestow freely what God has bestowed freely, and her 
jealousy, lest mankind drink at the fountain, and read the story 
of creation, providence, and redemption, as God himself has 
told it. 

On the great festival of Easter the Missal prescribes, indeed, 
in addition to all the church shows peculiar to the occasion — 
the reading of no fewer than twdtfe chapters from the gospels, 
the most touching in all Scripture ; but all their power and 
pathos is imprisoned in a tongue unknown to the people, that 
sounds meaningless through the churoh. Rome acts like a 
showman who, when about to exhibit his own inventions, care- 
fully shuts out the light of heaven, that they may show all the 
better in an artificial light.' 

But let us look at the naturo, as well as the number, of these 
festivals. The festivals in honour of the Virgin far outnumber 
those in honour of our Savjour. The church incidents com- 
memorated far outnumber the Scripturo ones. As the practical 
tendency of church festivals has been to sink the one festival 
of apostolic days, so the practical tendency of this process of ac- 
cumulation, not yet arrested, is to obscure also the knowledge of 
Christ a& revealed in the New Testament, and to put it beyond 
both the power and inclination of the great majority of mankind 
to go farther for religious instruction than the festivals and 
shows of the church. It will be seen from the very titles of 
Mary's festivals, that invention has been tortured to find some 

^ On Holy SatnrdAy, when Scripture lepsons, called prophecies, are read, con- 
nsting of twelve leHsons from the Old Testament, with collects from the epistles 
and gospels, the rubric directs that they be read " in a low voice/' as well as in 
an unknown tongue ; and during the time the prophecies are reading by the deacon 
or other, ** that the priest shall catechise the catechumens that are to be baptized, 
an/1 prepare them for baptism.*! ThuR this ancient fulness of Scripture reading is 
reduced to the merest shadow, hardly keeping up appearances. 
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new method of honouring the mother of our Lord. The bare 
perusal of the titles of her feasts affords curious evidence of 
th^ tendencies of sacerdotal celibacy to compensate its sacri- 
fice of the natural affections, by indulging the imagination in 
the adoration of woman under the ideal of the Virgin, — ^a 
species of idolatry which no time will abate, nor reasonings 
subvert — ^nothing but the return of her priesthood to that natu- 
ral freedom which God has given to all men. 
: Besides these festivals, great and small, the year is divided 
among a host of saints, beginning with archangels and angels, 
apostles and evangelists, down to the last saint that has been 
admitted into the Roman Missal. In the calendar of the Missal, 
besides angels, apostles, and evangelists, there are 268 saints, 
each having a day of commemoration engrafted on the festival 
of some saint more important than they. Others again have 
not only a day, but an octave of days, in which they are to be 
honourably remembered. Thiny-five days in the calendar are 
appropriated to groups or classes of saints, varying from two 
saints to the indefinite number of " The Guardian Angels," " All 
Saints," " The Innocents," — constituting an unknown and un- 
knowable host. But this enumeration gives but a faint idea of 
the number of men, women, and children that Rome has ad- 
mitted to the honours of '* beatification," or the higher honours 
of "canonization." Care indeed has been had to admit the 
apostle or patron saint of every European nation into the Roman 
Missal, that no nation might feel overlooked by a church claim- 
ing to be the common mother and mistress of all churches. Eng- 
land has its St George and its St Thomas k Becket. Ireland 
its St Patrick.* Even South America has now its St Rose of 
Lima. The United States alone are as yet unprovided with a 
niche and a saint in this Roman pantheon. But the Latin 
or Roman Missal contains only the more select and favoured 
saints. To have an idea of the honourable men and women, not 
a few, of Rome, we must add a host of national saints, canonized 
or beatified by Rome, and honoured by their several nations or 
localities. Alban Butler's laborious English work, entitled, 
" Lives of the Saints," now republished for popular instruction, 

1 Scotland has its St Andrew, as being an apostle ; but Palladius, styled by 
Butler ** the Apostle of Scotland/* has no place. When the Roman Missal was 
under the process of the last Reformation, Scotland was already far gone from 
Rome, — the ultima thule of its hopes, as well as of geography. 
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includes above 1 500 saints, male and female. The work of the 
Bollandists, in Latin, entitled, " Acta Sanctorum," has already 
reached yi/}y*ontf folios, and the saints of nearly three months of 
the ecclesiastical year are yet to come. Before the work is com- 
pleted, it will probably include above 30,000 saints, an amazing 
proof of the polytheistic tendency of the human mind.^ The 
appearance of the fifty-first volume of this work in our own time 
is at once an indication of the purpose of Rome still to feed her 
children on the bread of the middle ages, so far as she can ; 
and of the tendency of mankind to revert to the symbolical 
gods of polytheism so soon as wearied of atheistic or panthe- 
istic speculations. 

Of the character of some of the saints, as given in the Bre^ 
viary, we shall have occaiuon to speak when we come to con-* 
sider that Romish book. Whatever they are, it must be confessed 
that Rome has improved on the saints of the eastern churches. 
The stylites, or men of the pillars — those Syrians and Egyptians 
that the Greek Church still honours — Europe never could en« 
dure. The Missal calendar of saints is a reform on the Greek 
as well as on itseif. The nations of Europe, even in the middle 
ages, revolted from the unnatural severities of eastern ascetism, 
and the Reformation has everywhere abated the admiration of 
religious self-torture, and diminished the merits of starvation. 

This host of Romish mediators do not the less interpose in 
modern times between the sinner and the One Mediator. To 
feel this, let any one take up the Roman Litany, the most beau- 
tiful of her liturgical services when shorn of Romish excres- 
cences. Take this service, as it stands in the Romish MissaL 
Instead of drawing near, through One Mediator, to God the 
Father, the worshipper first addresses himself to Mary, saying: 
"Holy Mother of God, pray for us;" turns then to Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael, and a nameless host of angelic and arch^ 
angelic intercessors. John the Baptist, and Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, are invoked; the holy patriarchs and prophets, the 

^ The " Acta Sanctorum '* was begun by a Jesuit of the name of B^IlAndus, and 
was continued at Brussels by a succession of editors, until the breaking out of the 
first French Bevokition at the dose of last century. It had then reached its 
fiftieth volume, under the patronage of the religious houses of Europe, even at that 
period when philosophy seemed to have reduced the papacy and its superstitions to 
the lowest ebb. It has recently been resumed, and a fifty-first volume has ap- 
peared. The legends of this voluminous work are now retailed from pulpit an^ 
press over Europe. 
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apostles of Christ, Peter, Paul, John, and Andrew are next 
called upon ; the holy evangelists, and all the holy disciples of 
Christ, of the early Church. The more modem saints are 
then invoked — ^popes, priests, doctors, deacons, monks, her- 
mits — some of them good men ; some of whom no one knows 
anything, good or bad. A final appeal is made to the female 
saints ; a few are mentioned by name, and the rest under the 
general designation of *' all holy virgins and widows," and that 
none may be forgotten that by any possibility are in heaven, 
the whole is summed up in the comprehensive sentence — " all 
saints, male and female, pray for us.'' All this before the 
worshipper arrives at the One Mediator, and looks up to the 
Father to plead, in scriptural language, the merits and suffer- 
ings of the infinite and all-sufficient Saviour. Such is the 
way of access to the court of heaven in Romish fancy. The 
throne of divine grace is more inaccessible far than that of any 
eastern monarch The Father^ instead of being brought 
" nearer" by Christ, is removed farther off by each New Testa- 
ment saint, fenced round more like Mount Sinai, than Mount 
Sion, lest the people should break through, and gaze, and 
perish. How unlike our access to and through Him who 
humbled himself to become a little child for our sakes, whose 
language on earth was, ** Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy-laden ; " and of whom his beloved disciple John has 
told us, '^ If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.^ 

It is of the very essence of Christianity to have One Medi- 
ator, as of Judaism to have one God. The distinction Rome 
draws between mediators of redemption and mediators of inter- 
cession is but an explanation aft^r the fact, one of her many 
efforts to cover and colour innovations. As the scriptural ex- 
pression "one God" implies that there is but one only, and 
excludes all others, so the expression " one Mediator" excludes 
mediators of all kinds between the soul and God, all but that 
one " who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption: that, accoixling as it is 
written, let him that glorieth glory in the Lord."* What more 
does fallen man require ? 

1 1 John i. 2, 3. « 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

THE MISSAL. 

The fragmentary character of the devotionB. — Enumeration of minute prayers in 
one mass. —Better specimenB of devotion. — ^The hymns of the Missal. — ^The 
amount of Scripture lesions. — Fragmentary character. — Difference . between 
dtations of the Grospels and Epistles. — Amount of Scripture mutilations. — 
Mis-renderings. — ^The creed. — Spiritual provision in Borne. 

The first thing that strikes one in the devotional services of 
the Missal is their extremely broken and fragmentary cha- 
racter. This is probably little perceived by those who read 
Scripture only through the Missal, for custom, like the falling 
snow, gradually assimilates all things, and imparts the feeling 
without the reality of continuity. But the mere statement of 
the number of parts in a single mass will show, that in avoiding 
long prayers they have distracted and dispersed devotional feel- 
ing by the multiplicity of short ones, and by repetitions of the 
same prayers, and endless directions for their right use. Devo- 
tional feeling is hardly awakened before it is abruptly broken 
in upon, and the mind carried off in some new direction. , Most 
of the prayers in the Missal do not exceed two or three sen- 
tences, except in the canon of the mass, and the deeper 
spirit of devotion in the prayers set down, for the private pre- 
paration of the priest, are a perfect contrast to the hurried suc- 
cession of brief prayers and versicles that are kept up through- 
out the public mass. This fragmentary character of the Missal 
is, no doubt, due in part to the manner in which the present 
liturgy of Rome has grown up — the work of so many ages'' and 
so many minds, each anxious to add his prayer, alleluia, or 
Kyrie eletson, or the repetition of something going before. This 
character will be sufficiently seen by the bare enumeration of 
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the various parts of the mass. Let us take the masi? of the first 
Sunday of advent : — 

1. The Introit — verses of a Psalm — so called because at the 

opening of the mass. 

2. Tlie hymn called " Glory in the Highest," said or sung. 

3. Prayer of the Virgin. 

4. Prayer for the Church. 

5. Prayer for the Pope. 

6. The Epistle of the day — read. 

7. The Gradual — a verse or two of Scripture. 

8. The Gospel of the day — read. 

9. The Apostles' Creed. 

10. Secret — a prayer of one or two sentences, so called from 

being said secretly, not aloud. 

11. Secret of the Virgin. 

12. Secret for the Church. 

13. Secret for the Pope. 

14. Communion — ^a single verse. 
1 5* Post-communion — a prayer. 

16. Do. to the Virgin. 

1 7. Do. for the Church. 

18. Do. for the Pope.^ 

Yet these eighteen portions are only the parts of the mass 
of the day that are proper to the occasion. There still remain 
the fixed and invariable parts of every mass. . 

1. The confession of the Priest. 

2. The blessing of the Incense, if it fall to be blessed. 

3. The Kyrie eleison — a repetition a certain number of times of 

" Lord, have mercy." 

4. The Nicene Creed. 

5. Prayer at uncovering the Chalice. 

6. Prayer at putting wine and water into the Chalice. 
7 Prayer at offering up the Chalice. 

8. Prayer at bowing down before the Altar. 

9. Prayer at incensing the Bread and Wine. 
10. Prayer at incensing the Altar. 

^ Thrice the prayers to the Virgin and for the Pope and Church are offered up. 
This is like the vain repetition foar times of the Lord's Prayer in the English 
Liturgy, acknowledged to have been introduced, at first by a blunder, but a blun- 
der still uncorrected. 
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11. Prayer at receiving the Censor from the Deacon. 

1 2. Prayer at Washing of hands. 

13. Prayer at offering the Host to the Trinity. 

14. The Preface. 

15. Prayer within the action of Consecration. 
] 6. Commemoration of the Living. 

17. Prayer on spreading his hands over the Oblation. 

18. The Lord's Prayer. 

19. The words of Consecration. 

20. The Commemoration of the Dead. 

21. Words on receiving the Chalice. 

22. Words on receiving the Bread. 

23. Words on the elevation of the Sacrament. 

24. Words on administering it to the people. 

25. Words at Dismissal and Benediction. 

Thus making forty-three separate portions in a service that 
does not usually occupy one hour's duration, not allowing much 
more than one minute to each portion, much less in practice, 
if we take account of all the directions for change of posture, 
pauses, crossing, bowing, kneeling, folding of hands, kissings of 
the altar, and prostrations required. When the service was in 
a known tongue, such a dispersion and division of parts would 
have been offensive to the people, and very likely many of these 
prayers were then united into one. But that which would 
once have been felt as an evil, may now be necessary to sus- 
tain the interest of a service no longer addressed to the under- 
standing. The people seeing nothing going forward, and hear- 
ing only an unintelligible voice, easily grow impatient, and 
this frequent change of posture and of voice are doubtless 
felt as a relief. Yet the pious priest must feel them unfavour- 
able to the spirit of devotion which does not easily gather 
itself up after interruptions and diversions, and must be 
severely tempted to practise shorthand ways of satisfying the 
requirements of his church, when it can be done without 
scandal. 

This general defect is, however, quite consistent with the 
existence, in a book of devotion, of prayers to which a heart 
kindled from above will betake itself as the meet expression of 
its inmost feelings and aspirations. We find nowhere, indeed, 
in the devotions of the Missal, the utterance of those lofty 
views of the Great Supreme, and that soul-swelling adoration 
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which BO marvellously distinguishes the Old Testament writers, 
and gives to their pages the stamp of inspiration. Yet, in the 
confession of sin, in the expression of the feelings of a contrite 
heart, and in all the utterances of penitential devotion, the 
Missal excels. We have already referred to those prayers, called 
preparatory prayers, for the private use of the priest before and 
after mass, as amongst the purest expressions of genuine de- 
votion, humble yet confiding, conscious of weakness, yet con- 
scious also where strength is laid up for the believer. For a 
tone of devotion superior or like to these, the Christian must 
go to the Songs of Sion — that inspired liturgy of all ages ; or 
to the Wesleyan Hymn Book — the liturgy of Methodism; or to 
some of those compilations which breathe in verse the piety and 
the sanctified genius of past generations. It had been strange, 
indeed, if the Missal, the formation of so many ages, had not 
presented specimens both in matter and in manner of the best, 
as well as of the worst styles of liturgical services. Piety sur- 
vives in the liturgy of a church like truth in its creed, long 
after its spirit has departed, and it is well that it should be 
so. It is all the more ready to receive new life, and to ex- 
press the new feelings of revived faith and love to the Saviour. 
Overspreading, indeed, is the Romish taint on the prayers of 
the Missal, so that we can hardly select tnore than a very few, 
as they stand, fit for the use of a Bible Christian; yet these 
few are such that any Christian or church, that uses or permits 
the use of liturgical services, along with that freedom which 
should be reserved to all churches and all Christians^ might 
gladly avail itself of as the common inheritance of the Christian 
Church. The Church of England has so used " The Litany," a 
devotional service which Rome had largely encrusted with her 
superstitions. Intelligible to the simplest worshipper, the Lit- 
any is yet adapted to the highest minds. Nothing can be 
simpler in its conception, no prayers in the Missal are briefer, 
yet there is nothing abrupt or fragmentary in their brevity. 
Each intercession carries forward the worshipper in his devo- 
tional feelings, and the whole forms a natural and very noble 
devotional climax. 

The copious use of the Book of Psalms^ that first and best 
Liturgy of the Christian Church, has secured to those within 
the pale of Rome, the elements, in all time, of a life of devo- 
tion. It is in passing from those prayers that are wholly in 
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the language of Scripture that our feelings are jarred by the 
juxtaposition of piety and supferstition — almost in the same 
breath we hear the worshipper renouncing all trust in man, 
and yet appealing to heaven for the protection of the merits and 
mediation of a fallen creature like himself.^ All the brief 
prayers attached to the masses of the saints so mingle piety 
and superstition as to be se]f-destructiye. The prayerd con- 
nected with the great festivals of the church are longer, set 
forth more fully the great objects of faith, and, by those cha- 
racters, reveal their higher antiquity. In the abundant use of 
the Psalms, Rome has preserved the elements of that devo- 
tional life which she is most careful to cultivate. The Songs of 
Sion have been ofttimes a preserving salt sown in her own 
bosom, from which she has been saved from putridity, and 
being cast out even by that world that has hitherto sustained 
her. Men, like the Port-Royalists, whose devotional life 
threatened to develope into a love of truth, she will not indeed 
bear, for rebellion against herself is " as the sin of witchcraft." 
Yet when the spirit of devotion is united to the spirit of church 
obedience, Rome cherishes such spirits as her strength in 
weakness and life in times of death ; and the reflecting mind, 
while wondering at the alternate wisdom and wiles by which 
she has sustained herself, will acknowledge the hand of that 
overruling providence by which God has made her to minister 
to his own children, while serving her own church ends, and 
secured influences for good in Europe from the ecclesiastical 
system of the middle ages. 

The hymns of the Missal are not numerous. The titles 
are — 

Stabat Mater . . " The mother stood. 

Ecce lignum crucis . " Lo, the wood of the cross. 

Crux fidelis . . " Faithful cross.' 

Pangue lingua . . . " Sing, my tongue.' 

Gloria laus . . " Glory and praise.' 

Victima Paschali laudes . " The praises of the Paschal 

victim." 
Lauda Sion Salvatorem . " Sion, praise thy Saviour." 
>^ Veni Sanctis Spiritus . . " Come, Holy Spirit.'^ 

Di6s irse r" . . " The Day of wrath." 

» ^ Seo, Sunday in SexageBimo. 
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" Te Deum/' is in the Breviary, not in the Missal, but is in- 
serted in the English Missal for Christmas, along with " Adest^ x^ 
Fidelis," " Come ye faithful ; '' " Vexilla Regis j^rodeunt ; " and f\ ^ 
" The Standard of the King goes fortH/' for Gool Friday. ^ 

TEeifsulJects toolfequently betray that they are not hymns 
of the primitive church. One, '* Dies irsB/' " The Day of Judg- 
ment," is worthy of the primitive church. The well known 
" Stabat Mater," celebrates the sorrows of Mary and of Christ. 
Three of them are in adoration of the wood of the cross. One 
for the solemnity of " Corpus Christi," is in honour of the sacra- 
mental miracle. Only one is addressed directly to the Saviour 
of the world, and one to the Holy Spirit — the Sanctifier. 

The Church of Rome has never shown herself insensible of 
the influence of popular hymns, and this deficiency in the 
Missal is amply made up in the Breviary, whose hymns would 
form a small volume. This defect of the Roman Missal has 
been evidently felt in England, and we find, in consequence, 
additions from the Breviary made in the translations of it, and 
in the books of the devotions of Mary. Everything is done by 
verse and music to render the psalmody and hyinnology the 
most pleasing and popular, as it is the most intelligible part 
of her public worship. 

The amount of Scripture made use of in the Missal through- 
out the year would be a more interesting inquiry were its Scrip- 
ture lessons read in the vernacular. As the Scripture lessons 
are now however translated in most of the English Missals in 
use by the laity, so far as England and Ireland are concerned, 
the inquiry is of much interest. Each mass, besides the ocoa* 
sional verses that go to make up its services of praise and 
prayer, has two Scripture lessons; the one called ** the Epistle," 
and the other, "the Gospel." On Easter and some other spedal 
occasions, these lessons are full and the most suitable possible to 
the occasion, but in general they want sufficient continuity for 
instruction either historical or doctrinal, though less so in re* 
gard to the precepts of Scripture. This want of continuity for 
instruction either in Scripture facts or Scripture truths wUI be 
seen from the following week of Scripture from the Sunday of 
Easter: — 

Sunday, Epis. I Cor. v. 7, 8. 

Gosp. Mark xvi. 1-7. 
Monday, Epis. Acts x. 37-43. 

D 
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Oosp. Luke xxiv. 13-35. 
Tuesday, Epis. Acto xiii. 2&.33. 

Gosp. Luke xxiy. 36-47. 
Wednesday, Epis. Acts iiL 12-19. 

Gosp. John xxi. 1-14, 
Thursday, Epis. Acts viii 26-40. 

Gosp. John XX. 11-18. 
Friday, Epis. 1 Peter iii. 18-22. 

Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 1&-20. 
Saturday, Epis. 1 Peter ii. 2-10. 

Gosp. John XX. 1-9. 
Taking the entire week, you have a lai^e portion of Scrip- 
ture. Taking Sunday reading alone, the peoples' day of devo- 
tion, you have a yeiy small allowance indeed. Taking the 
entire Missal, it may be described in one view as a large Scrip- 
ture scrap-book. Even if read to the people in their mother 
tongue, they could derive irom it no connected knowledge 
either of Scripture history or Scripture truths. Of this the re- 
formers of the English Liturgy complain in their preface to the 
English service. " Commonly, when any book of the Bible was 
begun, after three or four chapters were read out, all the rest 
were unread, and in this sort, the book of Isaiah was begun in 
Advent, and the book of Genesis in Septuagesima; but they 
were only begun and never read through. After like sort were 
other books of holy Scripture used.'' Looking into the Missal 
we see, for instance, in the mass of Friday, in Ember week, 
the reading of Isaiah is began at the 11th chapter ver. 1-5. 
On Saturday, Is. xix. 20-22, and Is. xxxv. 1-7, and Is. xl. 9-11, 
and Is. xlv. 1-8, and this is all that is read in continuance of 
this prophet in Advent, either on Sunday or other days. The 
Missal, therefore, does not present anything like an abridg- 
ment of Scripture, historical, doctrinal, or practical, and there* 
fore affords no pretence, even were it read in the vernacular 
tongue, for saying that from the Scriptural abundance of the 
Missal, a copy of the Scriptures is unnecessary to the laity. In 
the use of Scripture, in public worship, the Church of England 
Liturgy introduced a great reform. In the morning service 
) two or more Psalms are read. The collects consist of portions 

from the gospel and epistles, and these usually full portions. But 
^ not only are these Scripture collects read, but the minister opens 

the book of God, and lays aside that of the church, and before 
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all tlie people reads two chapters, one from the Old and another 
from the New Testament. In the evening service there is no 
col lect^ J^ ut the same number of Psalms, and the same reading 
rrom the open book of God. In sliort, if the Scripture reading 
of the Missal is beneath its due proportion, that of the English 
Church errs by excess, leaving little room for the useful lecture 
and exposition by which Scripture is brought home to the un- 
derstandings, business, and bosoms of men. 

Apart from this fragmentary character of the Scripture lessons 
in the Missal, the portions selected for the various festivals of 
the church are, as might be supposed, the best possible. The 
present readings are evidently but the fragments of larger 
readings, when the ministers of religion were, above all things, 
anxious to lead their flocks in the rich pastures and by the 
still waters of Scripture, and when Scripture was universally 
regarded as the common good of the church. As the Scrip- 
ture lessons of the Missal now stand, they bear the indications 
of being only the remains of a fuller Scripture feast. Yet, 
broken up and abridged as they are, they still present at times 
the most striking reproof of the very superstitions with which 
they are now associated — a reproof her more intelligent priest- 
hood must have often felt as they read them. On the third 
Sunday of Quadragesima, Luke xL 14-28 is read, where our 
Lord replies to the women that exclaim, — "Blessed is the womb 
that bare thee, and the paps that gave thee suck,"" ''Yea, 
rather blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it.'' 
Thus rebuking, by anticipation, the mariolatry that now bows 
before drops of the Virgin's milk. On the sixth feria of the 
third Sunday of Quadragesima, is read John iv. 5-45, " Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father, . . . 
but the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipper 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him," thus rebuking her indulgences to 
those that perform pilgrimages to particular spots, as if more 
sacred, and especially to the city of Rome as containing the 
tombs of the apostles.^ On the fourth Sunday of Quadragesima is 

1 Many other Scriptures the Missal cites against herself, as on fonrth feria, third 
Sunday Quadrag. Matt. xy. 1, rebuking pharisaic traditions; on 11th Dec. Heb. 
Til. 23-27» rebuking her many sacrifices and priests ; on the third feria of fourth 
Sunday Quadrag., is read Exod. xxxii. 7-14, recording the idolatry and its punish- 
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read Qal. iv. 22-31, containing a message to Rome like that of 
Nathan to David. May there not be a special Providence in 
thus preserving, even in the Missal, witnesses that shall speak 
in God^s time, and cast anew into many minds the conviction 
that Rome is not "the Jerusalem," but "the Hagar'^ that 
is in bondage with her children ? 

When and by whom these shortenings of Scripture have been 
made in the services of the Church of Rome, we are unable to 
say: as rites multiplied, instruction diminished, cutting off 
first the oral exposition or sermon of the minister, and at last 
curtailing God's own Scripture lessons— leaving at length to the 
people nought but a bodily service and dumb show, as well 
as sadly abbreviating to the pious priest the means of a 
recollected and impressive devotion. The most singular and 
most suspicious of all those Scripture abbreviations, is to be 
seen in the Missal citation of the twentieth chapter of Exodus. 
The lesson of the day omits the first twelve verses of the 
chapter, and begins with the commandment, "Honour thy father 
and thy mother/' The whole of the first table is thus omitted, 
as if to render the omission of the second commandment 
less marked, and to cover its omission under pretence of the 
quotation being only adapted to the occasion. There is nothing, 
however, in the occasion that required the lessons of the second 
table more than of the first table of the law, and the omission 
is made by that church that carefully avoids in its catechisms, 
and on every possible occasion, quoting the ten commandments 
in their Scriptural integrity, and which is therefore justly 
chargeable with shortening the commandments as well as length- 
ening the creed. 

Taking the entire masses of the great festivals, amounting to 
about one hundred and fifty, occupying two-thirds of the Missal, 
and embracing the festive seasons when Scriptural instruction, 
historical and doctrinal, was most required, we do not find in 
the first thirty-eeven masses one entire chapter or portion that 
is not a fragment, incomplete and unsatisfactory to an intelli- 
gent mind, although these masses include. the nativity of our 
Lord, and required much historical instruction from Scripture. 

ment at the foot of Sinai ; on Becond feria, fourth Sunday Quadragesima, is read 
John ii. 13-25, in which our Lord is recorded to have cleansed his temple of the 
money changers; Rom. t. 1-6, is cited,* affirming justification by fe,ith, on Ember 
Saturday. 
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There are indeed seventy-five Scripture quotations from the 
gospels and epistles, but they do not average more than seven 
verses to each lesson, or fourteen verses to each mass. In the 
next thirty-six masses, not one chapter is given entire, but 
seventy-three fragments, averaging little more than six verses 
a-piece to each lesson, or thirteen to each mass. In the next 
thirty masses, Easter is included. Here we have twenty-three 
entire chapters or full portions of Scripture, including the 
gospel narratives of our Lord's sufferings, as full as could be 
desired, along with the Old Testament narratives of creation 
and of the Jewish exodus. This feast excepted, we have no 
continuous Scriptural lessons for the laity in the first hundred 
masses. Examining the fifty-five that follow, which complete 
the festivals, we cannot find one chapter entire, and instead, one 
hundred and ten fragments, averaging nine verses to each lesson, 
and eighteen to each mass. 

The masses proper to saints' days occupy the rest of the 
Missal. The Scripture lessons are frequently only those used 
on the festivals, which fall sometimes on the same days, and 
where they are not the same, afford no systematic or continuous 
scriptural instruction. 

The lessons from the apostolic epistles are generally much 
shorter than from the gospels. This was natural, but thoy are 
80 much shorter as to mar the sense of the apostolic writings, 
except where they are merely preceptive, and to deprive the 
reader of those doctrinal truths which the epistles of Paul 
especially present. 

These curtailments and mutilations of Scripture in the Roman 
liturgy, wiU appear more striking to any one who contrasts it 
with the scriptural fulness of the English church service. Not 
only is Scripture cited more adequately in the collects, but the 
people are referred to the word of God. The minister is seen 
not only with the church liturgy in his hands, but turning to 
the Word, and the worshipper is requested to do the same. 
The Scripture lessons are arranged throughout the year with a 
view to the reading of all Scripture publicly or privately accord^ 
ing to the calendar, and the lessons for Sunday are such as to 
afford continuous scriptural instruction, and to excite the wor- 
shipper to the personal use of his Bible. Though we have no 
doubt the tendency of the extravagant praises of the English 
liturgy has been to produce, in many minds, a feeling of satis- 
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faction with the church service as in itself sufficient, yet, on the 
whole, we believe as popular education has spread, the effect of 
the use of the English liturgy has been and will be to create a 
taste and demand for the Scriptures in their integrity. In 
Rome, neither the worshipper, nor even the priest, is required 
or supposed to have in his possession an entire copy of Holy 
Scripture, either for public or private use. They are supposed 
to acquiesce in the selections of Mother Church, and to drink 
out of that cistern what the church has provided, neither more 
nor less. The Romanist may no doubt reply that the great 
festivals of the church spread over the year are nought but the 
perpetual recollection of Scripture incidents and Scripture truths. 
But if Scripture teaching comes in the Missal so mutilated and 
marred even in its purely scriptural selections, the facts and 
truths of Scripture in the festivals of the church come still less 
as God would have them. The church mingles her own tradi- 
tions with the festivals as she cannot do with Scripture readings. 
These have multiplied from age to age, and vary in each priest's 
teaching ; so that a people, taught only by the festivals of the 
church, drink far away from the fountain, and far down a stream 
ever polluting in its course. 

In estimating the manner in which the liturgy of Rome deals 
with Holy Scripture, we cannot omit those renderings of Scrip- 
ture phraseology into her own ecclesiastical language, which the 
reader of the Latin Missal cannot but notice. The Scripture 
selections are for the most part taken from the Vulgate version, 
the version of Jerome, and tinged with the churchism of later 
times. Citing Luke xvi. 19-31, the Greek word rendered in 
the Protestant version " repent," is rendered there and wherever 
the same word occurs, " paenitentiam agent," " do penance," 
thus recalling only an act of ecclesiastical discipline, instead of 
that thorough change of heart and life implied in conversion, 
and which every scholar now acknowledges to be the real import 
of the original Greek word fitramu. Citing Psalm ii. 1 2, the pas- 
sage rendered in the Protestant version ** kiss the son," is ren- 
dered in the missal, " embrace discipline lest ye perish from the 
way/' The Hebrew is, kiss the son, or " the chosen one." The 
Missal pretends to follow the Septuagint, yet the word waidtias 
does not signify ecclesiastical discipline, but instruction in the 
general sense. They have rendered, therefore, neither after the 
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original Hebrew nor tlie Greek Septuagint, but after a fashion 
of their own. 

Citing Luke ii., in the mass of the Nativity, the heavenly 
host are represented as praising God, and saying, '^ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will. 

This is from the Vidgate " pax hominibus bonse voluntatis, 
but it is not in the Greek. The French version of the New 
Testament in use by the Romish church, does not even 
adopt it on the authority of the Vulgate. The rendering is 
Jerome's as much as Eeble's improvement on it in his Christ- 
mas Hymn is Keble's own, — 

" And love towards men of love." 

But neither is the translation of the Greek; and neither is in 
accordance with the gospel as a scheme of salvation to the chief 
of sinners. " Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us," and again, " We love him, because he first loved 
us.'* 1 John iv. 1 0. 

Citing Isaiah ix. 6, at the third mass on the nativity of 
Christ. *^ His name shall be called the angel of the great 
council,'^ is the Missal rendering of what in the Protestant 
version is rendered "His name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor.'' The words of the Missal are neither in the Hebrew 
original, nor Greek version, nor in the Vulgate, nor even in the 
Roman Douay English version. The rendering of the Missal 
" Magni Consilii Angelus,'' must therefore be a tradition of the 
Romish Church. 

Citing Ecclesiasticus xv. 2, the original passage in the 
apocryphal book is — " And she will meet him as an honourable 
mother, and receive him as a wife married of a virgin.'' 

The Missal inserts the first clause and omits " the honourable 
wife," thus mutilating a book which the Council of Trent de- 
clared should be received as Holy Scripture.^ 

Such palpable misrenderings and mutilations do not indeed 
occur, frequently. Since the Reformation there have been 
too many eyes open to what Holy Scripture is, and too much 
learning diffused amongst the priesthood to allow of such vari- 
ations. Yet, frequent or infrequent, there they are in her 
book of public worship, palpable to all that will inquire, as 

• 

^ Koman Missal, Feast of St John» 
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acts of violence done to God's Word in the face of the world.^ 
Another proof to all that love Holy Scripture, that Rome cannot 
be the true mother. 

The creed of the Missal is ^' The Nicene/' forming part of the 
ordinary of every mass, and therefore read continually by the 
priest, and by the people in their manuahi That creed, as every 
one knows, having been formed in the fourth century, against 
the Arian heresies respecting the person of Christ and the doc* 
trine of the Trinity, brings these articles of the Christian faith 
into full relief. As the ancient Jewish church, amidst its re- 
jection of the Messiah, was yet faithful as a keeper of the oracles 
of God, and as a witness for the sacred books; so Rome, 
amidst all her mariolatry and inventions, has yet been a faithful 
witness for the divinity of our Saviour, and the personality and 
office of the Holy Spirit, yea, has proclaimed, since the Re- 
formation, those great truths, when some of the churches of 
the Reformation had so far departed from the fEiith as to dis- 
own them. The Jewish Church that put Christ to death, pre- 
served those Divine oracles with most anxious and scrupulous 
care, from which Paul demonstrated to Jew and Gentile 
that "Jesus is the Christ.*' In this way of Providence we 
see God making the wrath of men to praise him, and restrain- 
ing the remainder of wrath. The Christian church adds rite 
to rite until there be no end — ^multiplies to itself mediators 
and objects of worship numerous as the stars of heaven, yet 
this corrupt church is a faithful witness for the sole and su- 
preme divinity of the " One Mediator." Who sees not an over- 
ruling Providence saying, " thus far and no farther," limiting 
human errors, nay, furnishing out of the very mouth of this 
church of many mediators, the demonstration of the sole and 
supreme sufficiency of the one Mediator, when God's time shall 
come to raise anew the cry over Europe, "None but Christ I 
none but Christ 1 " 

Meanwhile the Nicene Creed, like the Scripture lessons of 
the Missal, constitute God's store laid up for the days of 

^ In the English Missal of Hussenbeth, Dolman 1850, in the mass of 14th 
Sept., entitled Exaltation of the Cross, the Latin word "illud " is translated Am, 
fbr what purpose it is difficult to conceive, except to hide from Englishmen the 
worship of the wood of the cross to which on that day they are called. Thus 
the same liberties are taken with their own Latin Missal, as the Missal takes with 
Holy Scripture when demanded by expediency. 
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famine, from the truths of which his own children have been 
fed; and though not strengthened to reject all the errors of their 
church, yet saved and sanctified, and saving and sanctifying 
those around them, by diffiising some savour of gospel bless- 
ings in the worst times. When God's time for ministering 
a pure gospel to all the world shall come again, the pious 
Romanist will observe that, in all the Scripture lessons in the 
Missal, there is not one word encouraging him to that mariolatry 
or saint worship which gives its character to all the services of 
his church, — ^and that in the Nicene creed, comprehending the 
great things of his faith, not one word occurs favouring the 
church honours bestowed on "the Virgin,'' not even is the 
Scripture epithet " blessed," there used ; " And was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary," implying that to the 
Nicene fathers, the Virgin was unknown as an object of wor- 
ship. Such thoughts have occurred, and will recur, and help 
one day to restore the reign of sense and Scripture to Christen- 
dom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THB RUBRICS OF THE MISSAL. 

Number of Rubrics. — Minuteness.— Contradictory nature. — Cause. — Ingenious 
explanations. — Chapter on defects occurring in mass.— Enactment respecting 
the bread. — ^The wine. — ^The doctrine of intention. — Historical fruits. — ^The fly. 
— ^The spider. — ^The vomit. — ^The preparatory prayers of the priest. — ^Their ex- 
cellence. — Mode of their use. 

The title of Rubric is given to the numerous directions at the 
opening and throughout the body of the Missal, for the right 
ordering of the service. These being usually in the older 
missals given in red letter, for distinction, received the name 
of Rubric. The Romish doctors maintain that these Rubrics 
are not simple instructions or advices which the priest is at 
liberty to use or not, at his discretion, but " laws which oblige 
under pain of mortal sin."^ By way, however, of softening this 
formidable declaration, a convenient distinction is made into 
essentials, without which the mass is no sacrifice, integrants 
or things pertaining to the integrity of the mass, but yet not 
essential to make it a sacrifice; and accidentals, or things per- 
taining to the solemnity or ornament of the mass, as crossing, 
kneeling, &c. 

In the opening Rubrics, entitled " the General Rubric," we 
enumerate above eighty different directions, so minute as to be 
practically worth nothing without a director as well as direc- 
tion to drill them into the novice. The service of a master of 
ceremonies must be more necessary to work them into the 
habit than into the heads of the rising priesthood. Even with 
all possible drilling to many, and these not the smallest num- 
ber nor the worat minds, the recollection of his postures must 

^ Cerem. Bom. by Jos. Baldeschi, master of Ceremonies at St Peters, 
Rome. Tr. by Abbe Favrel, Master of the Ceremonies of the Cathedral of 
Sangres, Dijoii, 1847, p. 67. 
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leave, for many a day, small room for any thing better. 
Amidst so many directions there must either be a common un- 
derstanding to give little heed to them, or the whole soul must 
be absorbed in the desire to fulfil them, in becoming fashion, 
time, and place. So much does this matter appear to be cared 
for at the present day, that in the standard work of Baldeschi, 
the master of ceremonies to the Vatican, now before me, I find 
a picture of the altar and its vessels, with the various heights 
marked, to which the celebrant is to raise his hands at differ- 
ent times, and the precise angle of the altar he is to kiss. 

What Bible Christian would not prefer the homeliest com- 
munion table he ever saw spread, to the following finery: — 

" The chalice ought to be of gold or silver, or at least the silver cup 
inlaid with gold, together with a paten (bread plate) in like manner in- 
laid with gold, consecrated by the bishop; upon its mouth he shall place 
a clean purificatory (linen cloth so called) and upon the paten a new 
host (wafer) which he shall wipe lightly from fragments, if necessary, 
and cover with a small linen pall, then with a silken veil. Over the 
veil he shall put a cloth of leather of the same colour as the garments 
(of the priest) with the corporal (another linen cloth) folded within, 
which ought to be of linen, not of silk, nor woven in the middle with 
silk or gold, but all white and blessed by the bishop, or some one hav- 
ing authority, at the same time with the pall.'*^ 

How unlike to the directions of him who sent out the seventy 
and then the twelve, unincumbered save with great principles 
and great hopes, and divine promises which they were to bear 
to the ends of the earth. Are not those rather the habits of 
an old lady that never stirs abroad without due preparation 
and the most perfect arrangement of her veil and her orna- 
ments? Here we have a purificatory, a pall, a silken veil, a 
skin cloth, and a corporal, all to enfold a few wafers and a wiiie 
cup. It is said of one of the Roman conquerors of Egypt, that 
having entered a vast Egyptian temple, he looked around for 
the god. Led into a remote recess he was shown a living cat. 
" Monstrous,'" exclaimed the Roman officer, "such a god to so vast 
a temple ! " Such would be the exclamation of all save those on 
whom Rome has laid her sacramental spell, when, for the first 
time, they beheld the consecrated wafer brought from under 
its many folds in a magnificent cathedral. 

Until we took a walk in this Roman wood of ceremonies, we 

^ Gen. Hub. Miflsal. 
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had little idea with what feeling the Romish ecclesiastic who is 
not yet broken into his servitude may exclaim, " the church is 
a bom slave!'' The Jewish yoke of which the apostle Peter 
said '• why tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of the 
disciples^ which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear,"^ 
was light and easy compared to this. Whatever devotional 
life may exist in the bosom of Rome, upon every known prin- 
ciple of human nature, it is not in consequence of these bodily 
services, but in spite of them. These " beggarly elements'' can 
only work towards spiritual death. Our wonder ever must be, 
whilst we contemplate such a ritual system, that all these 
waters do not drown in the case of all, as they must, in the 
greater number, every sentiment and feeling of devotion, and 
turn the service of God into a soulless form. 

Of directions so numerous and complicated, many will ever 
be tempted to make short-hand work until they harden their 
consciences or lapse into unbelief. To the sincere alone they 
will prove a snare and a burden, realising, in the case of the 
conscientious, the saying of Gerson, the chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Paris, at Trent, " that many fell into despair, and 
some murdered themselves because they perceived they could 
not keep the traditions.'' 

In the ceremonial of Rome we have a singular compound of 
all styles of religion — of Judaism, Paganism, and Christianity. 
Dr Bagg, the licensed expounder of them to the English at 
Rome, admits this, but adds, " provided always that they were 
reconcileable with the spirit of Christianity." This reconcili- 
ation is made out as they best can. Take, for instance, the use 
of incense, borrowed from the Jewish or Pagan temples, or 
from both, and from its agreeable as well as mysterious charac- 
ter, a very popular ceremonial. These incensings have been 
gradually multiplied to the extraordinary number of fifty-three. 
The priest incenses the deacon, the deacon the priest, and both 
wave the censer towards the people. But the altar also is in- 
censed from end to end with a double or treble wave. Even 
the host, the supposed body of Christ, is incensed. This popu- 
lar ceremony once introduced, the occasions grew without 
rhyme or reason, and ingenuity is baffled in explaining or re- 
conciling them. Dr Bagg tells us first, that it is an emblem of 
prayer, and as such it was used in the Jewish temple. When of- 

^ Acts XV. 11. 
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fered to the sacrament, he is inclined to interpret it in this sense. 
But when the book is incensed, it signifies the sweet odour of 
the gospel diffused in eyeiy place. When the bread and wine 
of the communion are incensed, it signifies the spices with 
which the body of Christ was embalmed, but he does not ex- 
plain what it means when the priest is incensed by the deacon, 
or the people are incensed by both.^ 

The crossings in every mass amount to fifty-eight, and apply 
alike to persons and things. As significant of the death of Christ, 
and equivalent to naming his name, by whom all things are 
reconciled to God, we can understand this sign; but what 
rational explanation can be given of signing the altar, yea, the 
very oblations thereon, that is, according to Romanists, signing 
Christ himself? 

The cause of these inconsistencies is obvious. They belong 
to the historical formation of the mass, and to the varying tastes 
and opinions of different ages of the church, combined and 
compacted into it. Each new pope or powerful ecclesiastic was 
ambitious to place some memorial of himself in the mass, 
though it were but an additional genuflexion, or crossing, or 
wave of incense, where he thought there was still room. Nu- 
merous as these crossings and kneelings are in the reformed 
Missal, they are probably nothing to their number before its 
last pruning. Through many a rubric the Roman reformers 
must have dashed their pens, and many a ceremony to which 
bishops and popes were partial must have been brushed off from 
this accumulation of ages. 

Why should so many men, acute and sensible in all worldly 
things, endure a burden of ceremonies, imposed by no divine 
command, the rise of which is so notoriously a matter of history? 
It is part of a system with which they are bound up ; a system 
which they look at not in its parts, but as a complex whole, and 
which as a whole must be received or rejected. At the Refor- 
mation, Rome lost her time of ridding herself of these excres- 
ences, and adopted as her motto, " Nulla vestigia retrorsum." 
To step backwards she^ feels or fears to be ruin, and at what- 
ever hazard she has held fast, and held on, and will hold on- 
wards, building up her church system under the name and on 

'^ I find it acknowledged that the practice of incensing the oblations, that is, 
the body and blood of Christ, was not earlier than the 9th centujy.— Explication 
eUs Priei-es et Cerem, de la Misse. Par ia P. Lehimn, p. 263. Paris 1844. 
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tlie credit of Apostolic Christianitj, until the time come when, 
like her predecessor, the Roman empire, she sink under the 
weight of errors which she will not remedy, and which neither 
God nor man will always endure. Yet to what opinions and 
practices will not man, civilised as well as savage, subject him- 
self, if only begun early enough, and schooled often enough into 
them. Dr Johnson once affirmed, that the most sensible man 
alive, if confined to a solitary chamber for twelve months, and 
subjected each of its three hundred and sixty-five days to the 
recitation of the same absurdity, would gradually lose all his 
repugnance to it. Seclusion, and reiteration, during that seclu- 
sion, of the same dogmas and practices, are Rome's means and 
appliances with her youthful priesthood. Drop by drop wears 
out the rock, and much more the young heart, in its soli- 
tude, not yet hardened into manhood. When manhood comes, 
reiteration and solitude have done their part, and if not, new 
motives have come into action. The ecclesiastical training is 
now available as the means of subsistence, of wealth, of profes- 
sional honours, and 9f power. The foot is already upon the 
ladder of promotion, and even should that hope be disappointed, 
the chains of superstition insensibly wind themselves around 
the soul. There is the pleasure of difficulties mastered, and 
valued not at what they are worth, but at what they cost ; what 
has been done often, it is pleasing to do again, and it is 
grateful to all minds to perform to point, ceremonies in which 
time and habit have made them proficients. 

But the most notable of the rubrics of the Missal is the 
chapter that follows those called the " rubrics" and " rites" of 
the mass, and which bears the title* of " Defects occurring in 
the celebration of Masses." Whether from over-anxiety to 
guard the honour and integrity of the mass, or from the baser 
motives, to which it has been ascribed, of leaving all religious 
acts uncertain, whenever it may suit the priest or his church to 
have it so, this chapter lays down requirements so singularly 
absurd and impracticable, that no human being can ever know 
of a certainty, that the mass is a true mass, and the bread and 
wine he is called to adore have undergone the requisite change, 
or are bread and wine still. Had it been designed to put a 
fooFs cap on the mass, nothing better fitted could have been 
devised. Yet this chapter is not the invention of an enemy, 
but existed prior to the Reformation, and was deliberately pre- 
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served and prefixed to the reformed Missal. It lias been often 
the subject of curious criticism and questioning, to which the 
advocates of Rome have answered only by a wise silence, as if 
conscious that it was a matter that speaking could not amend. 
The Anglo-Roman church has gone farther still, and in all the 
English Missals have wholly omitted it, as if a chapter with which 
the laity have nothing to do. Whether it is a matter of concern 
only to the priesthood, the reader may determine easily for him- 
self. We have given it entire with such notes and comments 
as it requires or suggests. Here we shall only notice a few of 
the more remarkable peculiarities. To insure that the best 
quality of bread be always used in the sacrament, this chapter 
enacts : — 

" If ike bread be not wheaten^ or if wheaten, mixed with grain of an- 
other Jcviid, in such quantity as not to remain whecUen bread, or if it be 
otherwise co7*rupted, the sacrament is not completed,^ 

The question might well be asked, How is it known that 
our Lord actually used wheaten bread ? We have no informa- 
tion in the New Testament, nor any injunction to this effect. 
Barley and rye were much more in use in Palestine than wheat, 
and especially by persons in the humble circumstances of Christ 
and his apostles, and rye is much more likely to have been the 
grain of the Passover bread, and therefore of the last supper. 
But be this as it may, what we have to observe of this rubric is, 
that the bread of the sacrament must be wheaten, under the 
penalty of no sacrament, no transubstantiation, however per- 
fectly every other part of the service is performed. But wheat 
is the grain chiefly of the temperate zones, and grows neither 
under the equator, nor towards the poles. Common sense 
teaches us that the best bread of every country is made of that 
grain which the soil and climate of that country brings to most 
perfection, under whatever name, and that with bread of that 
grain the Saviour of the world is to be honoured, wherever 
better cannot be had. Yet, under this rubric, it may be the 
wor&t bread, or no sacrament. In ancient times it was phy- 
sically impossible for all the churches planted by the apostles, 
and their successors, to have used wheaten bread. In Scot- 
land, for instance, wheat was very little known before the 
Reformation. We doubt whether in the days of Bruce and 
Wallace it was known at all. An act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment exists, so late as 1426, ordering every husbandman tilling 
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with a plough of eight oxen, to sow at least ome firUA of wheats 
a proof that wheat was then onlj beguming to be known in 
Scotland^ OaJtm bread was» for ages^ the best» if not the only 
bread of Scotland. Wheat was still less known in Sweden, 
Norway, and Iceland, where the best bread, for ages, if not so 
still, is rye. The best bread of Bengal, at this day, is rice ; and 
an educated Hindoo, in common with an intelligent native of 
Iceland, may take up this rubric and demonstrate finom the phy- 
sical conditions of these opposite climates of the earth, that 
Romanism never could be designed by the 6ed that made the 
worid, for the plains of Bengal, or the climate of Iceland. 

As our Saviour knew what was in man, so he knew what 
was in the worid he gave to man. No such rubric ever dropped 
from his lips, nor those of his inspired apostles. The Scriptures 
contain great principles, not- minute rules, princifdes of universal 
use and application, leaving men to make rules from them 
according to their physical circumstances. The schoolmen of 
the middle ages, who framed this rubric, knew little beyond 
Southern Europe ; and the church of Rome has adopted their 
blunder. If this rubric be that of an inspired and heaven- 
guided church, then Rome is not the caAolic church. Its 
catholic world is southern Europe. But if this rubric be a mere 
blunder of the schoolmen, which Rome in her ignorance and 
pride has perpetuated, then she has shattered her infallibility 
agiunst the physical geography of the worid, more decisively 
than when she compelled Cralileo to recant those astronomical 
views that science has since established. The fables and 
shastres of India are losing their authority with the educated 
Hindoo before the knowledge of geography, and should not such 
a rubric as Uiia sliake the fidth of all educated members of the 
Church of Rome ? 

To preserve the purity of the sacramental wine, Rome 
enacts : — 

" If the wine hec(me irAol/jr acid^ or wAoU^pmhridy or of^omr or unripe 
grapes, or be mixed with so mvek of wcUer thai tJke trine is cormpUd, the 
Sacrcaneni %$ noi con^)leieJ* 

** If the wine shall begin to be acid or cormpt, or shall become some- 
what bitter, or is must, expresed from grapes, or the water shall not 
be mixed with it, or rose-water shall be mixed with it» or other 

* S«e ArticK AgriculUre, in £iicyclo]MedM Brittimica. 
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tiUdd water, the Saorament is completed, but tbe officiating priest 
grierouslj sins." 

These things can be known only to the priest, and known 
to him often too late to avoid the sin of offering sour wine 
instead of the blood of Christ, and calling on them to adore a 
creature instead of the Creator. In remote districts of countiy* 
and especially in non^wine-producing countries, how often must 
this defect have occurred, not only from the carelessness of 
the priest, but from unavoidable causes? As our Saviour is 
to be honoured in the Supper with the best bread that can be 
had in every region of the earth, so with the best wine of each 
age and country, whatever that may be. Throughout Africa, 
in many parts of Asia, and over the whole of America, the 
native wine is not the juice of the grape, but of the paimrtreei 
Among the nations of northern Europe it is fermented liquor 
from grain. Intercourse between one country and another was 
unknown in ancient times beyond the sea-coast, and what the 
northern nations of Europe had not of native growth, they could 
seldom obtain by internal communications. The schoolmen 
living in the monasteries of Italy, France, and Spain, thought all 
the world wine-producing countries like their own; and Rome 
adopted their blunder to her own confusion. Humboldt teUs us 
that, in the beginning of the Spanish conquest of South Ame^ 
rica, the question was violently agitated among the monks of 
the Oronooko, whether it was lawful to celebrate mass with 
pahnr-wine; and being referred at last to Rome, was, in accordT 
anoe with this rubric, decided in the negative.^ 

The hostility of the Rubric to rose water we cannot pretend 
to explain. Some clerical fops had taken it into their heads as 
a more refined way of serving God in this sacrament, as some 
of our modem ritualists prefer to send all the way to the 
Jordan for a bottle of baptismal water. Would that this and 
every other species of foppery had been so rebuked ! The Masift 
of Rome had not now been such a conglomeration of curio- 
sities. 

Let us thank God that thus, in the very front of her public 
liturgy, Rome furnishes to all intelligent men the refutation 
of her pretensions. The world's spiritual throne she still claims ; 
and by the greatness of her pretensions and the audacity of 

^ Humboldt's Travels, vol. v., p. 356. 

E 
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her usurpations she awes the timid, and carries captive the 
simple. It is told of a late English statesman, that, when a 
young officer, he was quartered, on one occasion, with his regi- 
ment in a remote district of Ireland. He had laid himself 
down to sleep in the room of an obscure inn. As he lay, half 
awake, gazing on the dying embers in the fireplace, he thought 
he saw a naked child rise out of the ashes. As it rose, it grew 
and grew in stature, and when it drew near to his bedside, it 
seemed to have the limbs and proportions of a giant. But, with 
an undaunted heart, the young officer started to his feet, drew 
his sword, and confronting the phantom, it retreated before 
him, slowly diminishing in form and features, until it again sunk 
a little child into the flames. Such is the phantom of Rome's 
pretensions, terrible to the timid, the weak, the ignorant; but 
if we boldly face and walk up to the phantom, with the facts 
of Scripture, or the facts of history, or the still more obvious 
facts of the world's geography, which eveiy Irish peasant is 
now taught at the National schools, the phantom will retreat, 
and her pretensions to be the spiritual guide and ruler of 
the world vanish into thin air. The New Testament alone, 
in its great principles, and few rules, bears the marks of a re- 
ligion designed and destined one day to encompass and bless 
the world. The Missal, in its rubrics, betrays its pravinciaiism, 
even when uttering its catholic pretensions. Ignorant of the 
nations of which she claims to be the spiritual ruler, she de- 
clares by her blunders, that to them God has given her no mis- 
sion, and over them no authority. Amidst enormous preten- 
sions, her real quality and dimensions are betrayed, shrivelled 
from the caiholio ifito a mere Italian church, reversing her own 
proud saying at the opening of the Missal — ^* Urbis et orbis" 
into " Urbis non orbis,"-— iJcwi^, not the world. 

The above rubrics impugn the geography of Rome. The fol- 
lowing involves graver imputations: — 

'' If any one (priest) does not intend to complete the sacrament, but 
acts delusively; also, if any hosts (wafers) from forgetfulness, remain 
on the altar, or any part of the wine, or any host lie concealed, when 
the priest only intends to consecrate those he. saw; also, if any one 
has before him eleven hosts, and intends to consecrate only ten, not de- 
termining which of the ten he intends, in these cases he does not canse^ 
crate, heca/iise intention is required,^ <£:c. 

Thus, through hypocrisy, carelessness, or absence of mind, at 
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any time in the officiating priest, the great miracle of Rome is 
no miracle, and its mass no sacrament. But to know only to 
doubt, is far worse than to know the certainty of no sacra- 
ment The laity hear little and understand less of the priest's 
doings and sayings; but if they heard all, and understood 
all, their doubts were still unsolved, unless they knew, also, 
what passed in the mind of the priest, and they could hear 
or see a rising thought or intention accompanying the words. 
Like the mocking priests at Rome, whose profanity shocked 
Luther in his youth, they may say over the bread — " Panis est, 
panis manebis; vinum est, et vinum manebis,'' — " Bread thou 
art, and bread thou shalt remain — wine thou art, and wine 
thou shalt remain ;" or, if they have not the audacity to say 
so by saying one thing, and intending another, and then ele- 
vating the host, the people, in the judgment of their church, 
worship only a bit of bread. Yet, this same church that makes 
the intention of the priest necessary to the sacrament, has 
also decreed: — 

'* If any one that is suspended, excommunicated, degraded, irregular, 
or otherwise canonically hindered, celebrates the sacrament, it is oom^ 
pleted, but he most grievously sins, not only on account of the com- 
munion which he unworthily takes, but also on account of the exercise 
of bis office, which has been forbidden him." 

It is true the priest, in the eyes of Rome, has an indelible 
character; but the church demands intention to the completion 
of the sacrament. Yet here it accepts for sacramental purposes 
the intention of a priest whom it may have excommunicated 
for his hypocrisy, apostasy, infidelity, as well as his immorality ; 
that is, it accepts the intention^ that is, no intention. 

What can we make of this strange jumble of contradictions? 
The priestly character is an indelible one, and this last decision 
goes to exalt the dignity that no crime can destroy — no, not 
even the excommimication of the church wholly obliterate, and 
the worst priest may, perchance, have a good intention at some 
time or other, though habitually a hypocrite. But what means 
this doctrine of intention at all, as necessary to the sacrament? 
We do not read that the Jewish rite of circumcision depended 
for its efficacy on the intentions of the Jewish priesthood, but 
upon the covenant and grace of God, and the faith of the re- 
ceivers or their children. What practical use can Rome make 
of this doctrine of intention? It plainly affects the virtue of 
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all her sacraments, and casts doubt and uncertainty over all 
her ecclesiastical proceedings, whether in ordination, baptism, 
or the mass. If the officiating person does not intend to ordain, 
there can be no true sacramental ordination, as inrell as no true 
mass; and if, in the line of ordinations, there was but one such 
Tum-intentionitit, all is nought, like a break in the electric tele-^ 
graph, nothing passes that way. To know of any man's inten- 
tion, of a certainty, a priest must know and be assured of the 
intentions of one and all before him, and no priest can be sure 
that he truly consecrates, because no one can be sure that he 
truly ordains — all is cast adrift in a sea of uncertainties — and 
no one should adore the consecrated elements but with the 
qualification, "I adore thee if thou art Christ.'' 

Yet surely some meaning this strange doctrine has, and 
what that is, the following narrative discovers: — In 1487, Sir 
Richard Edgecombe was sent to Ireland by Henry VII., to re* 
ceive the submission of the lords and prelates who had taken 
part in the rebellion of Lambert Simnel. The oaths to betaken 
were made *' as sure as he could," and they cost him the labour 
of many days. The leader of the rebellion demanded that the 
host on which they were to be sworn should be consecrated by 
«ome of his own chaplains. The rude chieftain had been put 
up to it by his priest. The conspirators being assured that the 
intention of Eildare's chaplain would be in their favour, and 
therefore there would be no consecration, and no sacrament^ 
and the protestation made on it — ^" So help me (kia holy sacra* 
ment of God's body, or form of bread here preeenty to my salKa* 
tion or damnation," would have no meaning or obligation. But 
Edgecombe, aware of the perfidy, insisted on its being per* 
formed by his own chaplain."^ 

Between the doctrine of intention and the dispensing power 
of the Pope, the confidence of public men in Europe was so 
shaken in all religious oaths, that princes ceased to ask oaths^ 
of each other, and received their word of honour as knights and 
gentlemen. The oath of a Christian had become, under church 
guidance, the covert for a lie. 

This memorable chapter on the " defects " of the mass, con- 
tains matter ludicrous as well as grave: — 

* See ThelwalVs Idolatry of the Church of Kome, p. 136 ; and History of the 
Catholic Church of Ireland. London, 1844. By I>r Murray, Dean of Armagh, 108- 
105. 
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'* If a fljr or spider or any other thing fall into the chalice hefore con- 
secration, let the wine be thrown into a becoming place, and put other 
. wine into the cup, and, mingling it with a little water, let him offer it, 
and proceed with the mass. If a flj fall in after consecration, or any 
other thing of the sort, and occasion nausea to the priest, let him extract 
it, and wash it with wine, and haying finished the mass, bum it, and 
let the ashes and washings thereof be thrown into the Sacrarium (place 
of relics.) JBiU if natisea should not he prodtLced, iwr any appreh^jasion 
of U, let him take U with the blood.** 

** If the priest vomit the eucharist and the species appear entire, let 
them be reverently taken again, unless nausea ensue; for, in that event 
the consecrated species may be cautiously separated (that is, from the 
rest of the matter disgorged), and laid up in some sacred place until 
rotten, and afterwards cast in the place of relics. But if the species do 
not appear, the vomit is to be burned and the ashes cast into the Sa- 
crarium." 

Thus, even the vomited host is to be worshipped. Questions 
about rotten and musty hosts, the devouring of hosts by mice, 
or the pollution of the wine by spiders or flies, were originated 
by the schoolmen. We find them in Missals prior to the Re- 
formation; and, strange to say, this chapter has, since then, 
been enlarged instead of being put out of sight altogether. 
Some filthy old crone must have devised these nauseous rubrics, 
and had authority to impose them upon his church — a curious 
illustration how the extremes of finery and filth may meet in 
matters of religion, as in other matters. " To the pure all 
things are pure ; but to the defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled."^ The 
deviser of these rubrics had never read, or reading, understood 
Ps. xvi. 10, or Acts ii. 27, where the apostle Peter, quoting the 
Psalmist's words, applies them to Christ — " Neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see coiTuption." The body, blood, 
soul, and divinity of Christ becoming corrupt and vomited ! If 
the worst enemy of Rome had forged this vile nonsense, we 
could have understood it ; but what shall we say of the church, 
calling herself " the mother and mistress of aU churches,*' not 
Only permitting but authorising, from age to age, such filth to 
pollute the book of her public devotions! No wonder Rome, 
in her manuals for the use of the laity, leaves this chapter under 
the bushel of a dead language. Tlie laity, having no previous 

1 Titus i. 15. - > 
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scholastic imining to mitigate this Datmal revolt^ miglit find 
such mbrics unbearable. 

For the honour of hnman nature, we may be allowed the sap- 
position, that the chapter '^De Defectibus'' originated not only in 
the low canning of some, bat in the profound reverence of fear- 
fal souls, oppressed with a sense of the 'Uremendum mysterium" 
their church finds in this sacrament. But whether originating 
in fear or in fraud, in it all common sense is lost, and sacred 
things are borne up to a region of ineffiible Luriesque, which 
a Rabelais and Voltaire have nothing to surpass. Dagon, 
lying ou the threshold of his own temple, bereft of his head, 
hands, and feet, and nothing remaining but his stump, was not 
an object more ludicrously helpless in the eyes of his worship- 
pers, than the wafer god of Rome is presented in this chapter 
to those that delight to do him honour. The misfortunes of 
Dagon were intended to point a lesson to the Philistine lords; 
and may not this chapter, read by the laity, point a lesson to 
those of the Romish Church who may have the curiosity to 
read and know more of their Missal, than the manuals the 
priests put into their hands are designed to show them. 

If this chapter " De Defectibus " presents the worst face of 
Rome, the chapter foUowing entitled, " Pbbpabations fob Mass 
ACCOBPiNO TO THE OPPOBTUNITT OP THB Pbiest" presents the best. 
To our mind, this is the best part of the Missal ; after pass- 
ing through the dry land of rubrics, it will be felt by the Bible 
reader to be like approaching the promised land. It leaves the 
marks of having been drawn up by men of a devout spirit, who 
desired to cherish the same in others. To this portion of the 
Missal we have no doubt the good priest of Rome loves to turn, 
and the frequent use of it, in preparation for mass, will be no 
small test of character. The prayers are amongst the purest in 
the Liturgy of Rome, and some of them breathe the very soul 
of prayer and supplication. Rome had all antiquity from which 
to make her selection, and, in this instance, the choice has been 
for the most part a happy one. The master of ceremonies of 
Rome, Baldeschi, says, " the priest is not precisely under ob- 
ligation to recite the prayers set dovm by the church for pre- 
paration ; however, it is a laudable practice to recite the prayers 
of the church in preference to all others." The careless will, of 
course, leave them unused, but the devout will find them a portion 
of the good provision which their erring mother has still left 
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them, by which to sustain that life of devotion that Rome is most 
careful to cultivate. It is not usual for any man or church 
wholly to fail in that which they set themselves to attain. 
Home has succeeded, because she has sought sincerely to cul- 
tivate this form of the religious life. The men of devotion 
she has nursed are her sincere men, and to the world, the covor 
of a multitude of sins. As the devotional and loving spirit of 
a Leighton was employed to cover the misdeeds of the worst 
statesmen and worst body of clergy Scotland ever saw, so 
Rome puts forth her devout in feeling, to cover her sins in 
action. But devotion is only a part of duty, and a part of 
the character of the Christian man. As an excuse for the 
neglect of any other duty, it is abominable in the sight of God, 
and is never so acceptable as when it anoints the soul and 
strengthens the face, for new action or new sufferings in the 
service of God and of our fellow- men. But whatever bo the 
use sometimes made of the man of devotion, we not the less 
acknowledge the genuineness of its spirit in many of her sons 
and daughters, nor are we the less anxious that the church of 
the Reformation should learn from Rome something of that depth, 
fervour, and tenderness, of which these prayers afford beautiful 
examples. Not in the decorum and propriety only of devotion, 
but in the )iigher qualities of simple earnestness and directness, 
some of these prayers are models — not dragging their slow 
length along, but shooting upwards like an arrow from the bow, 
as was said of the brief, but emphatic, prayers of an eminent 
worthy of the Church of Scotland.^ 

It is pleasing to find, that although these prayers are princi- 
pally taken from Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure, there is 
not one word of the Virgin. In the priest's private prayers, 
both before and after the mass, Christ, and Christ alone is 
exalted. Would that Rome's priests not only said with Thomas 
Aquinas, "Cleanse me a vile creature by that blood, one 
drop of which can cleanse the whole world from sin," but acted 
on this belief ! Then all " mothers of mercy," and mediators 
of intercession, would be unknown and unsolicited — content 
with His mediation who is alike able and willing to save all that 
come to the Father by him. 

But, whatever be the superiority of these preparatory prayers 

1 Bruce. 
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in themflelves, the chann is strangely broken, when we learn 
from Dr England, the approved instructor of yisitors to Rome, 
from both sides of the Atlantic, that '' during the time he (the 
bishop) reads the preparatory psalms, sandals, corresponding 
with the vesture of the day, are put on his feet by his attend- 
ants.'^ What is done when the feet are sandalled, ¥rill be done, 
as far as may be, when the rest of the robing is going forward. 
The priest or bishop goes on with his devotional task, as he goes 
on with his robing, amidst the imdulations of his body, shiftings 
of posture, and interlocutors with his attendants, the attendants 
doing their duty, and the priest his allotted task, both mechani- 
cally. Such is Rome in the general^ whatever may be the ex- 
ceptional cases, doing and undoing, exacting and relaxing, now 
requiring more than human time or patience can endure, and 
now content with a mechanical obedience. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THE MASS. 

The mistake of the artist. — Effect of ornament. — ^Tbe externals of the masa.-^ 
Opening rites. — Spi*inkling8. — ^Appeai-ance of the priest. — ^Dead hmgnage. — 
Self-contradictions in the mass. — Growth of the mass. — Kaphael, and his critics. 
— Theory of development. — Doctrinal theory of the mass. — Growth together of 
church -forms and chmroh sacramental theory. — ^Rhetoric chrystalised into logic. 
— Tenadty of the charoh theory. — ^All history opposed to it. 

. It is told of an artist employed to paint " the Last Supper/' 
that having laboured to make the figure and countenance of our 
Saviour the one prominent object in his painting, and having 
put on a table, in the foreground, some chased cups, the work* 
inanship of which was exceedingly beautiful, when his friends 
came to view the picture, every one exclaimed, " What beauti- 
fcl cups!"" The artist saw his mistake — these cups diverted 
the eyes of the spectators from the Saviour — ^he took his brush 
and effaced the golden cups from the canvass, that they might 
no more draw the eye from the master of the feast. The writer 
of this work once ministered in a church whose communion* 
cups were ancient and beautiful, the chalices of the church 
before the Reformation. He has caught himself, and he has 
seen the eyes of others, at the moment when the heart should 
have remembered only " the crucified One," wandering over the 
antique chased work and figures of the golden chalice in their 
hand. Simple, almost severely simple, should be the vessels 
and external forms of divine worship at all times, that God and 
his works, not man and his workmanship, may, if possible, fill 
the eye and heart of the Christian:^ much more should this 
simplicity and oneness of effect distinguish the commemoration 

^ The Church of Rome, with good taste, orders that relics should not be placed 
on the altar where the sacrament is depositecl, for fear of attracting the atten- 
tion. 
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of the great fact of redemption. If the cups of the artist, in 
the foreground of his picture, or the mere sight of the antique 
chalice in the Protestant church, could thus distract attention, 
and introduce thoughts and feelings foreign to the occasion, 
what must be the effect of the crowd of ceremonies and circum- 
stances that attend on eyeiy Roman mass? 

First, the worshipper is directed to sprinkle himself with 
'* holy water,'' from a stone vessel at the door of the church, 
'' to defend him upon whom it is cast from the powers of dark- 
ness,"^ a practice unknown to the first Christians^ and borrowed 
from the laver of the Jewish temple, and the practices of Pagan 
worship. This sprinkling is accompanied with the sign of the 
cross, in the name of the Trinity, as if it were another baptism ; 
these " crossings," like ** the sprinklings," being alike unnoticed 
in the New Testament, which teaches men to resist Satan, as 
our Lord resisted him, by the sword of the spirit, even the word 
of God, and by prayer and supplication."* 

Entering the church, the priest is seen, not like Christ, side 
by side with his disciples, but with his back to the people. The 
sounds he utters are those of a language strange to the great 
majority of the worshippers, as if the service of God had ceased 
to be a "reasonable service," and the searcher of hearts no 
longer required the worship of the heart. What military Rome 
never attempted to impose on the nations it conquered, ecclesi- 
astical Rome has imposed on all the national churches subject 
to her, a language not only dead, but not even the dead lan- 
guage in which Christ and his apostles, or the ancient prophets, 
wrote or spoke. The pomp and pride of heart that preserves 
this badge of ecclesiastical subjection, is of the same quality 
with that which inspired the attempt of the Norman Conquerors 
of England to impose Norman French on the conquered English, 
an attempt that has in our day left hardly a trace, except in 
the usages of Parliament.' Ages hence may the nations of 

^ ChalloDer*8 Catbolio Christiai), long Vicar- Apostolic of the London district. — 
This sprinkling is borrowed partly from the rites in use in Pagan temples, and 
partly from the layer used in the Jewish tabernacle and temple. Exod. xxx. 18. 
As yarioas are the reasons given for sprinkling as for crossing. We find in the 
Pocket Missal, published in Dublin, 1840, for the laity, C^^egg,) it is said ** to sig- 
nify that all grace is derived from the pasmon of Christ." 

» Matt. iv. 1.11; Eph. vi. 11. 

' Norman French is still used in the British Parliament in giving the royal 
assent or disftent to bills, — ** La reine veut," or " La reine s'aviRem.'* 
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Europe find in the service of their churches as few traces of this 
ecclesiastical tyranny, as the British nation, of that of their 
Norman conquerors! 

One can sympathise with the Jews while using in their 
synagogue the ancient Hebrew. It is the language of their 
sacred books; it is also the language of their Fathers, which 
the devout amongst them are still careful to teach to their chil- 
dren; but in Rome it is used to awe the vulgar into ignorant 
admiration, and in the indulgence of a pride of heart that exalts 
itself above God, who would have all men to worship him in 
spirit and in tinith. Hear a Roman ecclesiastic of our day 
proudly justifying his church : — 

" It would be incongruous that our ancient hierarchy, robed in ancient 
vestments, should perform our ancient liturgy in a modem language. 
As in all parts of the globe there ai*e members of the Catholic church, 
she has wisely prescribed in her liturgy a language common to all 
countries, the hmguage of majesty, civilisation and science. As De 
Maestre observes, like her divine founder, she is the same yesterday and 
to-day; like the rock on which she is built, she is proof against the winds 
and waves, unchanged and unaffected by the wayward caprices of 
fashion."^ 

^ Yet the same ecclesiastic, describing the pontifical mass in 
the pope's own chapel, tells us that when the head of his church 
officiates in person, the epistle and gospel are recited in Oreek 
by a Greek sub-deacon, as well as in Latin, a very ancient 
practice he acknowledges, " that it might be understood by all,'' 
and to signify '^ the agreement of the Greeks and Latins." But 
St Paul's words are both more ancient and more decisive: — " In 
the church I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue."^ And lest any one should say, that St 
Paul referred only to preaching and not to devotions, the same 
apostle has also said, '^ Else, when thou shalt bless with the 
spirit, how shall he that occupieth the place of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth 
not what thou sayest?"* 

But, where so little is designed to be understood, much is 
designed to be seen, and Rome has excelled all times and all 

* Ceremonies of Holy Week at Rome. By C. M. Baggs, D.D., Camerifere 
Secreto to His Holiness. Rome, 1848. 
» 1 Cor. xiv. 19. » 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
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religions in the arts of colouring and of drapery. That every- 
thing pertaining to the church of G^od. should be ordered in 
comely beauty, " simplex munditiis/' and, above all, in that in- 
stitution which, in its divine original, was so exquisitely simple, 
every right-minded Christian feels, and every church should be 
careful to attain. Some allowance may be made for the 
different tastes of diverse ages and countries, as to what is 
most becoming in the externals of a religious institution : but 
no milliner nor draper has studied the use of colours and the 
effect of dress like the church of the middle ages, and Rome, 
the heir of her inventions. As each ecclesiastical rank, from 
the pope downwards, has his class colour — ^white, red, green, 
violet, or black, so the mass — as the child of Rome's old age, is 
by turns dressed out in all these colours, according to the kind 
of mass, whether for the dead or the living, for a virgin, a 
doctor, ^a bishop, or a martyr, and according to the rank of the 
officiating priest. Immediately after " the general rubric," in 
the Missal, will be found a chapter entitled, "Rites to be 
observed in celebrating Mass,'' in which are enumerated ninety 
directions; and to these fall to be added all those dispersed 
throughout the body of the work, not a little perplexing to the 
reader. 

We doubt if the directions for drill for the use of her Majesty's 
army are so minute and so complicated as these directions for 
the ordering of the institution first observed in the upper room 
in Jerusalem. Take the following nicely adjusted distinction, 
" When he says through the Lord, he folds his hands; when he 
says JeauB Christ, he bows his head." The modes of reverence 
to be used are adjusted with an ingenuity that the mandarins 
of the celestial empire might envy. There is the folding of the 
hands, the spreading them out, the elevation of them, the down-^ 
cast eye, the slight bow, the profound bow, the bending of the 
knee, the kiss, the prostration. We have felt it somewhat diffi- 
cidt to gather up and classify the statistics of these directions 
for one mass, from some of them being contingent, and others 
absolute, some in masses for the living, and others only for the 
departed. Yet we have made the following attempt: 

THE STATISTICS OF DIRBOTIOKS FOR ONE MASS. 

Directions for folding and unfolding hands, 65 

„ Crossing of books, persons, &c., 68 
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Directions for Kneeling, 


44 
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Slight bows, . 


37 


i> 


Profound bows, 


9 


» 


Incensing of persons, altars, host. 
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books, &c., 


58 


99 


Eissings of book, persons, and holy 




' 


vessels^ 


14 


91 


Eissings of the altar, . 


16 


99 


Right use of eyes, 


17 


}) 


Washing and wiping hands and 






fingers, 


6 


)> 


Beatings of the breast. 


5 


}) 


Ringing of bells. 


4 


» 


Lighting and extinguishing candles, 


3 
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The historian of Alexander the Great tells that after the 
battle of Arbela, which decided the fate of the Persian monarchy, 
the royal standard of Persia was found in the battle-field ; when 
stripped of its ornaments of purple and gold and precious stones, 
which the pride and pomp of each succeeding age had added, it 
was found to have been originally the leathern apron of a smith, 
that with a stout heart and strong arm had stayed the flight of 
liis countrymen, turned a route into a victory, and became the 
founder of the Persian monarchy. Hard as it would have been 
for the founder of that ancient monarchy to have recognised the 
apron, that the gratitude of his countrymen adopted as the 
national standard, as it flaunted in the field before the fatal 
bftUle — ^harder still would it be for the first disciples.of our Lord, 
did thqf Tiait the modem churches of Rome, to recognise in the 
mass Uie last supper of their divine Master. *■ 

But these disfigumtions of dress and of colours are only the 
more obvious of these changesi De Moulin in his " Anatomy of 
the Mass,"' has enumerated not fewer than thirty- five contradic- 
tions, small and great, between the Mass and 'Hhe Lord's 
Supper/' For the details of these contradietions we refer our 
readers to that instructive work. To these we have now to add 
the self-contradictions to be found in the mass itself, not so 
numerous, indeed, but all the more interesting because left 
imbedded amidst her corruptions, rebuking and condemn- 
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ing these corruptions, and proclaiming their real origin and 
nature. 

1. ^The Trinity is implored to accept the sacramental offer- 
ing — yet by supposition the sacramental offering is one of the 
persons of the Trinity — ^a prayer, therefore, older than Rome's 
present sacramental theory. 

2. The priest turns to the people, asks them to pray for him 
and for themselves, — an admonition not now intelligible to the 
people, but pointing to a time when it was so. 

3. The sign of the cross is made over the elements before and 
q^r consecration, — that is both when only bread, and when sup- 
posed to be transubstantiated into Christ himself. This can 
only have originated when the elements were supposed to be 
one and the same thing before and after consecration. 

4. The mass is called " a holy, unspotted sacrifice, far thy 
holy Catholic church," and, in the same prayer, " a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving.'' This points to the transition gradu- 
ally made from the figurative use of the term sacrifice, as ap- 
plied to the communion, to the literal use of it as an expiatory 
sacrifice for sin. Both it cannot be, for both Christ's own sacri^ 
fice was not. 

5. The bread is said to be broken in accordance with Scrip- 
ture, yet the action is not suited to the word, as in Scripture. 
Thus contradicting Scripture and itself. 

6. '^ In memory of me," the priest is instructed at consecration 
to say "secretly," while he elevates the host openly for the 
people to worship, as their very Saviour. 

7. The priest prays that God would accept the sacrifice as he 
did those of Abel and Abraham — Slanguage, which must have 
arisen before it was imagined that the sacrifice was more than 
a memorial. As Rome now believes, it is blasphemous. 

8. «The priest pr^ys that the sacrifice he offers may be con- 
veyed to heaven, and placed in view of God — ^a prayer indicating 
its origin when the supposition of its being the divinity could 
not be entertained. The expression, *' these things," applied to 
the elements to be conveyed, points to a very different idea of the 
elements. 

9. The departed are spoken of as " sleeping the sleep of peace," 
yet prayer is made for their deliverance from purgatory, to a 

^ These twelve contradictions the reader will find referred to in their place, under 
the Notes on the Canon and Ordinary of the Mass. 
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" place of refreshment, light, and peace/' indicating two origins 
and two systems of opinion, contradictory of each other in the his- 
tory of the church, and in the historical formation of the mass. 

10. There are prayers /or the saints as well as prayers to the 
saints, indicating two stages of opinion respecting their merits 
and their power. 

1 L The bread, every particle thereof, and the wine, every 
•drop, is Christ, under both kinds; ^yet the bread is to be 
mingled in the wine and drunk, indicating an earlier custom 
and antecedent belief of a different kind. 

12. The priest prays that the body and blood may " adhere to 
his bowels," and yet he prayed before that the elements might 
be " carried up to heaven by angels." 

It were a curious history, could it now be had, of the succes- 
sive additions and subtractions, obliterations and transmutations 
of this institution, since the day when our Lord sat at table 
with the twelve in the upper room in Jerusalem. Some of the 
more prominent can be chronologically ascertained, but most 
of them are as obscure as their authors. One age added water 
to the wine; another turned the bread into a wafer. The table 
became an altar, first in figure, and then in fact. The sa- 
crament, from being a memorial only, became a sacrifice, first 
in figure and then in fact. One age added candles, a third 
incense. How many a foolish old formalist has congratulated 
himself on the merit of adding a few more bowings and kneel- 
ings, kissings and crossings ! It is recorded of Raphael, that 
when engaged on one of his great works, he resolved, for once, 
to indulge the genius of all his critics, by giving successive 
.effect to their emendations in colours which might be easily 
effaced. Having exhausted their critical ingenuity, he called 
them together to witness the common effect of their sugges- 
tions. With one accord they pronounced the changes detes- 
table, and intreated him to return to his own idea. With his 
brush he effaced the critical emendations, and reproduced his 
original conception.^ 

Happy had it been, if Rome, after all the vain efforts of 

^ Dr Bagg, in his " Holy Week at Rome/' a pamphlet sanctioned by the Ecclesi- 
astical Censors Of the Church, 1848, says, "that in Matt xzvi. 26, are mentioned 
the essential parts of the mass." The italics are his own. If so, what a laxuriant 
oh arch growth has grown up around, like that of the ivy on the oak " hiding and 
sucking the verdure out on*t." 
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ages to amend Qod's work, had put her ecclesiastical brush 
over them all, and restored Christ's institute to what Christ left 
it I But since the Reformation, Rome has busied herself inventing 
fine names and ingenious explanations to persuade mankind, 
that these follies of time are only the developments of ecclesi* 
astical wisdom under a divine guidance. The light of history is 
now too strong to allow of Rome claiming for these inventions an 
*' apostolic antiquity." A more ingenious defence is therefore 
set up for them. They are the fruit of church progress — the 
" ecclesiastical consciousness" gradually developing the Chris* 
tian institutes, as Christ would have them developed in the on- 
ward march of his church to perfection. Scripture truths and 
institutions are seeds of time to grow into their full proportions, 
and bear their proper fruit in the hands of the church. If the 
Scripture doctrine or institution is hardly to be recognised in 
the church development, it is not more wonderful than the 
difficulty of recognising the oak that was seen only in the acorn, 
or the full fledged bird that had only been seen in the contents 
of the egg. 

By such analogies Rome strives to cover and sanctify ancient 
follies, and justify her own adoption of them. But if God has 
conferred on any^ church or class of men such power over his 
own institutions, let them produce the divine warrant. None 
such has been or can be produced. The Jewish church, with its 
long line of inspired prophets, claimed no such power of altering 
the institutions of Moses ; and in whatever degree they exercised 
it, they are rebuked by our Saviour as " making the command- 
ments of Grod of none effect by their traditions."* So little had 
the Jewish church, amidst all its rabbinical corruptions, done in 
this way, in our Lord's time, that the Passover was still cele* 
brated, after the lapse of 1400 years, substantially in the same 
way as on the night of the Exodus. 

Is there no allowance, then, for any diversity in the observance 
of New Testament institutions ? All reasonable allowance for 
whatever diversity may consist with the preservation of the 
substantial ends and objects of the Scripture institution — ^the 
religion of Christ being designed for all the world, admits of 

^ Matt. XY. 6. In the mme chapter our Lord says, ** In vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrine the precepts of men." The apostle Paul reasons, " If 
the word spoken by angels was stead&st;" in harmony with the solemn command 
in Dent. xii. 82, against '* adding thereto, or diminishing therefrom." 
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variations in liaiteony with those physical and national divc^r- 
sities that obtain from one age to another, and from one 
country to another. We see this lawful latitude in the way 
in which the Jewish church kept the divine institutions. The 
Paschal Feasts in the time of our Lord, Wto observed in a sitting 
instead of the standing posture, enjoined in Exodus xii. 11; 
and our Lord, by his own example, approves the change. This 
was plainly an adaptation to altered circumstances^ iii no way 
affecting the substance of the institution, and very suitable to its 
permanent character as a social feast, no longer eaten in haste, 
but at leisure in the family circle. Alterations like this are 
equally legitimate in the observanceof our Lord'sinstitutiofi. The 
church is exchanged for the "upper room,"' — lea/vened, substituted 
foTunleavened bread — ^these being incidental circumstances, in no 
way affecting the essence of the institution, — the Eastern prac- 
tice of reclining is changed into the European practice o{ sitting 
at table,--^the twelve disciples of the first communion, into an 
indefinite nuniber,«^he Thursday on which Christ held it, 
into the first day of the week, as among the first Christians, or 
into any other convenient day, — the evening, info any other 
time of day,^ — ^the observance by Jews only, into observance by 
men of all nations, — the observance by males alone, into ob- 
servance by females also — changes, some of which, so far frond; 
affecting the substance of the institution, were even essential 
to its integrity; and all of which were such adaptations to 
circumstances, and alterations as pertain to the ''reasonable 
service," which Qod requires at our hands. 

The Mass passes these reasonable limits, going beyond all 
the requirements of comely beauty, or adaptation to diversity of 
time and country. Yea, far beyond any just mieaning of the now 
favourite phrase, " development." Development is the dis^igag- 
ing from its coverings or folds, that which lay before wtapped up 
and concealed under them, a bringing to birth of that which 
lay ia embryo, creating nothing new, and, certainly, inventing 
nothing contrary to, or destructive of, the original germ which it 
professes to develope. No one can read the thirty-four contra^ 
dictions between the Lord's Supper and the Mass, enumerated 
by De Moulin, or the twelve particulars in which we have 
found the Mass to witness against itself, without feeling the 
Roman Mass to be a new church creation, carrying both " on its 

forehead and in its hand," the marks of its growth from many 

r 
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minds in many ages. The names, " Lord's Supper/' and the ^* break- 
ing of bread/' the first and simple names, are exchanged for 
^' the Mass; " the minister is transformed into a priest; the table 
at which he ministers into an altar; the bread and wine into 
an "unbloody sacrifice" of the very body, blood, and Divinity of 
our Saviour. Name and thing are changed, circumstantials and 
substantial, external characters and spiritual meanings. 

Thus it has fared with an institution, of all others the most 
sacred in its origin and object. The lightest word and action 
of our Saviour in such circumstances should have been sacred 
from innovation. On any other institution rather than this, one 
would have thought, invention should have tried its hand. But 
its very simplicity and sacredness seem all the more to have 
provoked the spirit of intermeddling. The first followers of 
Christ, as they sat down to " break bread" in memory of their 
Lord, felt' no lack, and needed no strange helps to their love and 
devotion to Him. If the simple " breaking of bread" and " drink- 
ing of wine" seemed to others to be naked — they knew it not. It 
was the nakedness in which it was created — the nakedness of 
innocence. It was only when faith began to fail, and love to 
grow cold, that Christians discovered that it was " naked." 

Then began the passion to paint the lily, and add new per- 
fumes to the rose ; and as an intelligent and warm-hearted faith 
departed, the spirit of ritualism overspread and overlaid all. 
The noble simplicity of the " breaking of bread," and " drink- 
ing of wine," in memory of the greatest event the world had 
witnessed, gradually vanished,' until to the worshipper, but a few 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness struggled through a dense 
foliage of ceremonies. 

So extraordinary an external development naturally led to 
as extraordinary a sacramental theory. The " breaking of bread" 
became a " mystery," "sacramentum" " mysterium" — an " awful 
mystery" — a " tremendous mystery. " " What took he but bread, 
exclaimed the youthful Lady Jane Grey, in her reply to the 
reasonings of her priestly adviser in prison — " what took he but 
bread — ^what gave he but bread — what he took he brake — ^what 
he brake he gave — what he gave they eat — and that was bread, 
not his body — for his body was alive before them, and not 
broken by himself nor eaten by them."* No room here, one 

1 Five times in 1 Cor. xi. the apostle aays, " Bread is bread." 
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would think, for a miracle or a mystery — ^nothing but bread, 
the staff of man's life, and wine, that cheers his heart — ^all 
whose qualities and changes are within the cognisance of our 
senses. To assert a change when no change is seen-become 
wholly different, and yet to sight, touch, taste, and smell, the 
same, has no parallel in any other mystery or miracle of crea- 
tion or revelation. It is not finding, but getting up a mystery. 
Men looked not for mysteries in the last supper, so long a& 
they felt the love of Christ warm their hearts. That in 
speaking of the sign, they often spoke as realising a present 
Saviour, was the natural language of strong and loving faith. 
It remained for after-ages to frame this rhetoric of the heart 
into the logic and syllogisms of the schools. Sorry should 
we be that Christians should ever cease to feel and to speak as 
realising a Saviour's presence at a communion table. It was 
when they ceased to feel his spiritual presence that they were 
most tempted to feign his carnal presence — and, as the heart 
grew . incapable of apprehending the one, it grew the more 
desirous of the other. Perhaps unconsciously to themselves. 
Christians made this transition both in feeling and in lan- 
guage. " The memorial of a sacrifice,'' was called " a sacri- 
fice" — ^first in figure, as prayer and praise are called " a sacri- 
fice," and then in fact, — and Christ's presence to the believer's 
apprehension became a real presence and a mysterious change 
in the elements. Here the Greek and Eastern churches seem 
to have stopped, forbearing to define the nature of the mysteri- 
ous change ia which they believed; but the spirit of controversy 
— -the arrogance of ecclesiastical authority, and the universal ig- 
norance of the laity in the middle ages carried the mediaeval 
Latin Cliureh farther still. The presence of Christ in the sacra- 
inent was declared to be a bodily presence. In the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th centuries, the controversy was carried on that had this 
melancholy issue. ^ The sacramental theory of Rome was then 
matured and developed to its full size — ^and the rhetoric of ages 
turned into the logic of the schools. In its ignorance and pre- 
sumption, the mediaeval Latin Church committed the same blun- 
der in regard to this sacrament as the Nic^ne Church would have 
done, if, instead of wisely declaring, that the three persons in 
the Godhead were three in one sense, and one in another — 
" three in person, and one in substance" — without defining these 
terms, it had declared that they were three in the same sense 
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as they were one, involving the church in a raatbematical, as 
the medioeval church has involved it in a natural contradiction 
to the senses our Creator has given us.^ For a thousand years 
the church had been content with the words of Christ and hia 
apostles. It now compels all to use a language as well as rites 
unknown to Christ and his apostles. On Corpus Christi, a festi- 
val of the middle ages,' established to oommemorate the settle^ 
nient of this singular controversy, the Church of Romesings^ 

'^ Thi9 is not brefui, but God and man, my Saviour.** 

In the hymn of Thomas Aquinas> her angelic doctor, who 
gave scholastic form to this mediasval doctrine, the Church of 
Rome sings in her Missal:-— 

" I adore the^, devoutly^ latent Deity, touch, taste in tbee ii» deceived. lu 

who hidest thyself under these figures, hearing alone do I trust. I believe 

My whole heart is subject to thee — be- what the Sou of Grod said — ^nothing 

OKOae neditatiBg oil thee all fiuls. Sight, truer than that woid of truib«** 

Thus tli^ church doctrine of the Mass grew with the church 
forms of the Mass — adapted, and adapting themselves to each 
other. Unknown by name for a thousand years— laying hold 
of the natural figures of Scripture to sustain itself: strength- 
ened by the exaggerated and rhetorical language of the Fathers 
— encouraged, perhaps, by the desire of exalting this sacrament 
in the estimation of those that were neglecting it, or whose love 
had grown cold, at last the solemn acts of the church of the 
middle ages fastened it on its creed, and has fastened to this 
day on the greater part of the world calling itself Christian, a 
doctrine the most remote possible from the gospel, and yet so 
singularly adapted, both to exalt the power of the priesthood 
by whom this daily miracle is wrought, and to soothe the super- 
stitious feelings of the laity, that of all mediaeval doctrines it 
is the most rooted, defying alike argument and ridicule. It is 
incredible that such a doctrine could have been in the minds of 
the apostles, on the night of its institution, without suggesting 
more doubts and difficulties than did the tidings of Christ's re- 
surrection to Thomas. It is incredible that such a doctrine 

^ Even Thomas Aquinas uses language, as if after all his scholastic definitions he 
was stiR* unsalasfied — as quoted in the Brev. p. 890, he speaks of " the ine^ble 
mofbo of the IXvine prescnoe." If ineffiible, why did the diurdv presume to de- 

^ua it ? 
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could have prevailed in the early church in times yet pagan, 
without subjecting the churches to unmeasured ridicule and re- 
proach. If the Mahometan of the present day thinks it mon- 
strous in the Romish Christian to pretend to eat his god — 
would the philosophers and wits of the first three centuries of 
the Christian era have spared their shafts? Would the early 
apologies for Christianity have contained no notice of its exist- 
ence, and the early creeds of the church been utterly silent? 
Would an Arius and other heretics, that denied the mysteries of 
the Trinity and incarnation, have found no difficulties in receiving 
the church theory of transubstantiation? Yet this church theory 
is now the pillar of Roman orthodoxy, the test of tme disciple- 
ship: and unreasoning submission to it the mark of that corpse- 
like obedience required of those that would be perfect. By this 
doctrine the pow^ of the priesthood is secured for ever, and the 
voice of the church exalted not only to an equality with God, 
but above the voice of Ood. Rome has pronounced the man 
accursed that doubts it; yet, were this doctrine written in the 
Divine word as with a sunbeam, it were not more clearly the 
teaching of the word, than the opposite is the teaching^ of 
the senses; and the man who believes Qod speaking in the 
book of Creation is equally devout with the man who believes 
God speaking in the book of Revelation. It were a balanced 
judgment at best, staying all decision, and taking away all moral 
responsibility. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BREVIARY. 

Many Breviaries before the Refonuatioo. — ^Eaoh national church its Breviary. — 
The use of such a Book to the Priesthood. — Its reformation. — ^The Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignonius. — ^Its rejection. — ^The theory of the Breviary. — ^Arrange- 
ment of the twenty-four hours of the day. — Obh'gation to its use. — Scripture 
readings. — Fragmentary character. — Mutilation. — Considered as a substitute for 
Scripture. 

The Breviary is the book of the priest — his private liturgy — 
and to all practical purposes his Bible. It is adapted to the 
ecclesiastical year, its seasons and festivals, furnishing not, for 
Sundays only, but for each day of the year, its appropriate 
prayers, psalms and hymns, its scripture lessons for daily read- 
ing, with their accompanying comments from the fathers and 
doctors of the church, and the legends of its saints and martyrs. 
Such helps existed long prior to the Reformation, and may have 
originated in the best of motives — ^in the anxious desire for the 
better instruction of the priesthood, and in the necessity of 
providing some book that should be an abbreviation of many 
books to which few priests in the middle ages could have access. 
Like the pictures in the churches, which Pope Gregory called 
" the books of the common people" — the Breviaries of the 
middle ages, in all probability, served for a season a still higher 
purpose, in the best way then available, even for the priesthood. 
We can little conceive now the ignorance and helplessness of 
the general priesthood of Europe — ^their inability to select for 
themselves or their want of all the materials for a good selec- 
tion, even in their Cathedral churches and monasteries. The 
good bishop of the middle ages saw to the spiritual instruction 
of his clergy, by seeing to their being all provided with and 
making daily use of their Breviary — and a good priest, in his 
daily use of the devotions and scripture readings of this one 
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book, gave exactly the same proof of his piety and conscientious- 
ness, as the youthful Protestant minister in his daily study of 
his Bible. 

The idea of such a book of the priesthood did not, therefore, 
originate in Romanism, but seems to have arisen spontaneously 
in almost all the national churches of Europe, long prior to the 
Reformation. The Goths of Spain had their Breviary; the 
French Church had its Breviary; England — " the Breviary of 
Salisbury" — and Scotland, " the Breviary of Aberdeen'' — ^all 
which, along with many more evidences of the independence of 
national churches, Rome has laboured to obliterate, by com- 
manding the exclusive use of the Roman Breviary, and thus ex- 
tinguishing every appearance of a divided worship, and of inde- 
pendent national and self-regulated churches. 

Since the Reformation, Rome has been careful to have the 
Breviary that was to supersede all others, revised and polished^ 
and even reformed. No book, not excepting the Missal, has un- 
<lei^ne so many revisions; and none except the Missal is more 
widely diffused throughout her ecclesiastical bounds, and in 
more frequent use by her educated priesthood. It is regarded 
even more than the Missal, as the great liturgical .monument 
reared by the church, at once the book of instruction and of de- 
votion to all her religious orders. 

The name Breviary once expressed brevity, yet it is now 
the largest of all her liturgical books— containing more matter 
than all the others put together — yet, as a compilation of scrip- 
tures, fathers, doctors, martyrologies, and legends of church his- 
'tory, as well as of devotional exercises, it is still appropriately 
enough called " the Breviary/' The legends are brief indeed, 
compared to the compilations of the BoUandists in their '^ Acta 
Sanctorum," in fifty folio volumes, and not yet finished; and the 
devotions are brief also, compared with the twenty folio volumes 
of the liturgy of the Greek Church — through which no reform- 
ing hand has yet swept its way. Others, however, conjecture 
that the name originated when this help to the private duties 
-of the priesthood consisted only of an epitome of prayers and 
scripture lessons, rather referred to than cited at length, orcon<- 
taining only the psalms and Sunday prayers, made in the time 
of Pope Damasus, by the aid of his friend and adviser Jerome, 
who may have used some such help in his monasteries in Pales- 
tine afterwards, the scripture lessons were added for the use 
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of the monk& Thus it grew — Pope Qregorj the GreiU; adding 
the prayers, hymns, and responses, to the lessons and gospels — 
other popes touching and retouching it, adding some new part, or 
displacing some old one, until the idecU of the Breviary came to 
be, that of carrying the priest through the entire Scriptures of 
the Old and Kew Testament once a year, and through the 
Psalter every week, along with lessons from the doctors of 
the church and narratives of its worthies ; that devotion and 
duty, faith and practice might grow together — ^an ideal alto^ 
gether worthy of a Christian church seeking the spiritual train- 
ing of its teachers — ^at a time when the multiplication of books 
was so difficult to all, and access to them impossible to the ma- 
jority of her clergy. 

The idea had been perfect had aU Scripture been given. Yet 
the extracts from Scripture, contained in the various Breviaries 
of the middle ages, were surely better than no Scripture at all, 
and must have contributed to maintain whatever Scriptural 
knowledge then existed. What Protestant can forbear observ- 
ing how much better still it had been for the priesthood of that 
period, as well as for their flocks, had the desire for the better 
instruction of the clergy, which called for the help of church 
Breviaries, and so multiplied them, taken the direction of mul- 
tiplying in the vernacular tongue, or even in Latin, copies of the 
entire Scriptures, and put every ordained priest in possession of 
a copy of the Word of Ood, instead of a Breviary f In what a 
different state of religious intelligence would the ecclesiastics of 
£urope have been when the art of printing laid open to aU the 
stores of knowledge, and the Reformation stirred anew the 
hearts of men I The Breviary, which might have been a help 
before the Reformation, became a hinderance and stumbling*- 
block after it, and, instead of creating the taste and desire for 
the entire Scriptures, satisfied her priesthood, and superseded 
the Scriptures. The first book printed in Scotland was not the 
BiMey but " the Aberdeen Breviary,'' printed at Edinburgh in 
two volumes, black letter, by Walter Chepman — and how little 
" the Aberdeen Breviary''^ had done for the Scriptural instruc- 
tion of the priests of Scotland, we learn from a provincial Coun- 
cil of the Scottish Church, held in 1561 and 1552, which de- 

^ A copy of " the Aberdeen Breviary/' in good preservation, may be seen in 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh. We believe it is now in course of 
f ublioation by the Burnett Club. 
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clared " tbai the inferior clergy aiul the preiates, for the most 
part, were still unqualified for instructing the people in the 
Catholic faithy and other things necessary for reclaiming the 
eiToneous/'^ 

At the Council of Trent, many motions were made for the 
revisal of the Breidary. After repeated efforts to get the coun- 
cil to take a more decided part in the matter, the legates who 
presided, towards its close, undertook the care of purging it, 
Imd foreseeing some difference of opinion, and the sittings of 
the council drawing to a close, it was committed, with other 
matters, to the wisdom of the Sovereign Pontiff. In 1568, Pius 
V. appointed Francis Farerius, a divine of Portugal, Leonardus 
Marinus, archbishop, and Agidius Fuscarius, bishop, to the work 
of revising it. It was found so delicate and difficult a task, that 
many years passed, and these men descended into their graves 
before the work was done. The pontificates of Pius V. and 
Clement YIIL passed away ; and, at last, in the time of Ur- 
ban VIII., in his own name and that of his two predecessors, 
the reformed Breviary appeared as it now stands, with the ex- 
oeption of the additions of the new festivals and new saints, with 
their offices and legends, added since that period. 

A more thorough reformation of the Breviary was attempted 
by Cardinal Quignonius at the instigation of Clement VII., and 
with the consent of Paul III. It was printed, and, for a time, 
approved. This cardinal's Breviary had the merit of brevity-- 
'' quod erat brevissimum/' and of omitting all more recent in- 
novations and superstitions, or dealing with them more briefly. 
The cardinal, in his preface, says, '^ It appeared to us, above all 
things, important to revive the custom of reading through all 
Scripture every year, and all the Psalms every week." To ac- 
complish this he omitted multitudes of versicles and responses, 
with which it is continually intersected, which interrupt the 
reading, and occasion frequent searching and reference to 
other parts of the book. He had also the courage to omit the 
office of the Virgin, " not that he would diminish the honour 
due to her; for a few feasts excepted, daily she is adored and 
besought by various commendations, and her memory cele- 
brated in many appointed feasts and octaves; but surely the 
omission of the grave, dull repetition of certain Psalms by many, 

1 M'Crie's Life of Knox, vol. i. p. 166, octavo. Edin. 1831. 
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cannot be believed to be so offensive to the Virgin mother^ as 
that must be grateful to her, which aUv/res the clergy to the 
divine ward of her son, Jesus Christ, by a more convenient and 
expeditious method of arrangement/' 

This sensible cardinal also tells us *' that he had revised the 
histories of the saints, taking them from approved Greek and 
Latin authors, and these " cultore stilo non tamen fucato,'' " in 
a style not so painted,^' and that he had also omitted others 
"not equal in probability nor gravity." How much these 
histories needed the pruning knife, and how little the com* 
missioners of Pius Y. were disposed to use it, we may learn 
from the fact, that they had not courage to omit such state- 
ments, as may be seen in the account of the patron saint of 
Ireland,^ each nation, having the legends of its patron saint 
in the Breviary — ^legends which, originating in the middle ages, 
were unwarily adopted by the church, and which every priest had 
i)een accustomed to repeat to the people, as if narratives from 
holy writ; the omission of any one became perilous enough to 
set on fire a whole nation, and to shake the credit of the entire 
mass of legends. Thougli Rome's claims to infallibility might 
not be logically involved in upholding all these legends, yet the 
popular belief might have been seriously impaired by the removal 
of them. The good sense and slashing reforms of the Breviary of 
-Francis Quignonius, " studiose castigatum ac restitutum *' care- 
fully corrected and restored to what it had never been before, 
were not found convenient. Roman infallibility was involved 
popularly, if not logically — that attribute of Rome that is her 
sevenfold defence, yet, — ^like the steel armour of the mediseval 
warriors, to which it has been compared, incumbers her move- 
ments, and leaves her helpless to recover from her errors. The 
new Breviary was therefore found to savour of heresy, so much 
so, that Bishop Reynolds praises it as quite an Anglican book 
of prayer. Though approved by several popes, and published 
in France by royal authority, it was yet finally condemned. 
In a bull of the pope, it was declared " to have omitted so 
many responses, antiphonies, hymns, &c., that it seemed prepared 
rather for study than for prayer," — ^words very characteristic 
of ritualism, which uses prayer not to prepare her religious 

^ See BreYiary notes on St Patrick's Day, 17th March. The legend is intro- 
duced by the saying clause " they say," " aiurU." 
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for the study of God's word, or for doing better God's work, 
but as in itself the end of all perfection. Others were afraid 
that this reformed Breviary might recall the ancient custom of 
diligently reading the sacred writings, and revive ancient errors 
and customs, which the church had with difficulty removed. 
For all these reasons, the reformed Breviary of Quignonius 
shared the fate of all similar reforms in the Papacy.^ 

The theory of the Breviary is the recitation of the Psalter 
weekly^ and the reading of the entire Scriptures, along with 
lessons from the fathers, and narrQ.tives of the saints, at least 
once a year. Some of the saints are represented as tasking 
themselves to this performance throughout their lives, and 
some, as St Patrick, as having attained to such perfection as 
to recite the Psalter in their own proper persons, and without 
any proxies, every day of the year. Wlien this is beyond the 
zeal or strength of single saints, it is accomplished by the zeal 
of the religious fraternity dividing themselves into companies, 
that day. and night throughout the twenty-four hours they may 
k^ep up a perpetual psalmody and prayer. 

The word office comes from the Latin word officiumy which 
signifies duty, and is used by the Church of Rome to express 
the services of prayer and praise, which the clergy are called 
to address to God, in their own name or in the name of the 
faithful, in person or by proxy. The twenty-four hours are 
divided into seven parts, which are termed the canonical hours, 
because, in part, prescribed by the canons of the church. These 
hours are, matins, primes, terce, sixths, nones, vespers, and 
compline. For this division of the twenty-four hours they 
cite the example of the Psalmist, (Ps. cxix. 1 64), " Seven times 
a day do I praise thee ; "^ thus making a rule for all her reli- 
gious out of the example of one who rose above all other Scrip- 
ture saints in devotional spirit, and converting a spontaneoiLS 
tribute into the compulsory task. Daniel is described as pray- 

^ Bibliotheca Symbolio8B et Litorgicse, by Jo. Christoph. Koechirid, 1751> Guel- 
pherbati Meismerium. 

' For &e ninth hour or nonea, Acts iii. 1 is referred to. For the nxlhs, Peter's 
pmctioe. Acts x. 9.— i>en'« Thetlogy, vol. iv. Dublin, 1832. 

The idea of moHna is morning devotions, begun at midnight to anticipate the 
day — ^primes, the dawn — terce, the third hour, reckoning the day fi'om six o'clock, 
or our three o'clock — sixths, our twelve o'clock —nones, our three in the afternoon 
— ves^rs, six o'clock — and compline or completorium, the completion of the day, 
which, like the other houri^, varies from place to place. 
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mg three times a day, and is called the man ^ greatly be-* 
loved." Our Saviour is recorded to have spent the night in 
prayer, yet, with that deep wisdom which is manifest not less 
in what Scripture has left unsaid, than in what it has said, 
there is neither mention of the number of times daily our Sa- 
viour prayed, nor is there any prescription of a number to 
his followers,^ — ^thus leaving the church in its public offices, and 
the Christian, in his private duties, to the exercise of that dis- 
cretion and spontaneity of feeling, which is necessary to the 
devotion of the heart ; so that, according to our circumstances, 
our gifts, and our graces, we may take, for our example, the 
seven times of David, or the three times of Daniel, or the 
morning and evening sacrifice of the temple, varying with the 
occasions of life, and the waning and waxing of devotional 
feeling and fervour; but in all, free as our offerings of gold and 
silver to the cause of Christ, remembering only that God loves 
a cheerful giver, that freely we have received and freely we are 
to give, knowing " the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

To the religious of Rome, there is no such freedom. Hav- 
ing once vowed, the seven times a day, the task must be 
performed, heart in it or not, and the body dragged to its monO" 
tonous task of devotion. The hours must be recited by the 
professed of both sexes, who, if they do not recite them in the 
choir, are held to recite them in private, the military orders 
of Rome and the Jesuits being alone exempted. All in sacred 
orders, having given themselves to Grod, are held to have recited 
them in choir or in private, if enjoying benefices, under pain of 
forfeiture-*-the benefice being given for recital of the divine 
office in behalf of themselves and others, and for their other 
spiritual functions. The omission is also held as a mortal sin, 
unless for good and sufficient cause. The forfeiture of the bene- 

^ The abHence of all prescription in the New Testamexit of the time or times 
to be spent in prayer, is another of the proofs of the Divine wisdom there is in 
what Scripture has tiot prescribed. Such a prescription would have been a pro- 
crustian bed to which some would have shortened themselves, and others stretching 
themselves beyond their measure, would have unsettled their mental fhunes, and 
destroyed the balance of their minds. Poor Prince, once a zealous evangelical 
curate of the Church of England, and now the leader of the &natical society of the 
Agapemones in the west of England, began with prescribing to himself and others 
eight houra per day of prayer. The end might have been anticipated iri that 
strange mixture of fivnaticism and hypocrisy, which ill-conditioned and misguided 
religious persons so often exhibit. 
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fice is, however, explained by Dens to be '^ not a matter of legal 
eompnlsion, but of moral obligation'^ — and the excuses from re- 
eital include bad health, offices of necessity, offices of charity — 
the want of a Breviary — dispensations from the pope, or even 
from a bishop ; and this modem theologian of Rome, after ask* 
ing *' whether omitting the whole seven hours in one day con- 
stitntes seven sins or one only, determines that it is only one, 
'^ seeing that the many hours are but parts of the whole/' Thus 
Rome has both her severe and accommodating ways. The twist- 
ing of a prisoner's chains or the half-filed link could not afford 
more decisive proofs of his struggles to escape, than do some 
of the explanations of Rome's modern theologian, of the efforts 
of her priesthood to get free from their task work. " Syncope,'* 
says Dens, " of the words or letters in recitation, if continued, 
will be DEwrtal sin — or not being heard, if in choir, or running 
over the Breviary with the eye, not vocally pronouncing it" — 
but, it is added, '^ in private, he need not hear himself" It i» 
even asked by Dens, " if it be lawful on festivals to recHe the 
canonical hours, and to be present at masa at the same time, so 
as to satisfy both obligations"^ — ^and this mode of satisfying both 
obligations is admitted by the theologian with the caveat, " that 
at the acta of consecration the recital ceases."^ Such are the nets 
of Rome, made to let the great fties escape and to detain only 
the little ones, who cannot, or will not, break through their 
meshes. Rome thus alternately presents herself as the most 
severe and the most gentle of taskmasters, and contains in her 
pale the most rigorous observers to the letter of her require- 
ments, and the facile priest, who makes only a convenient com- 
pUanoe with them. The way is thus open either for the thorough 
hypocrite and formalist, or the sincere devotee who thinks to 
make sure of Heaven by making his present life as miserable as 
possible.^ 

^ It is well known, that Lntker, haniig, wliile a BQook, for many days, 
tiirougk study, neglected the recitation of the Canonical hours, in oomplianee 
with the pope's decree and to satisiy his own conscience, actually shut himself up 
in his closet, and recited what he had omitted, with such punctilious exactness, and 
with suck seyere attention and abstinence, as brought on a total want of sleep for 
five weeks, and ahuost produced symptoms of a weakened intelleot. Thus are the 
tender consciences of the religions of Borne burdened — but only tender consciences. 

' The chapter of Dens on his theology on the Canonical hours is a rare specimen 
of this &8t-and-loose system of Kome. He draws fine distinctions between inten- 
tion, attention, and distrctetion. Being engaged hi a work of charity or necessity, 
•r the want of a Breviary, or even foigetfulnese, he allows iks a sufficient excuse. 
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The contents of the Breviary are : — 

1. Bulls of popes,— decrees of the congregation of rites, — > 
tables of moveable and immoveable feasts, — ^the calendar, — ^the 
general and special rubrics or directions for the use of the offices. 
This is the prefatory matter. 

. 2. Tlie distribution of the Psalter over the week, along with 
hymns, canticles, and verses, occupying in the one-volume edi- 
tion of Mechlin, one hundred and four pages. 

3. The offices proper to the festivals and holidays, occupying 
four hundred and fifty pages. 

4. The offices of the saints' days, from 29th November 
throughout the year, occupying three hundred and twenty 
pages. 

The remainder consists of the common of the saints, where 
the offices are classified according to the kind of saints — ^whether 
martyr, confessor, doctor, or virgin — that the celebrant may 
select the most appropriate prayers, when the saint of the day 
has no office specially assigned to him. 

The Protestant reader will desire to know something of the 
amount of Psalms, prayers, and Scripture made use of in one 
day's office. Let us take, then, first a Sunday, and then a Feria^ 
or week-day, of the Breviary-^say the first Sunday in Advent. 

He turns to the beginning of the Breviary, and recites the 
Lord's Prayer, a Hail Mary, a short prayer to Mary, consist- 
ing of a single sentence, the apostles' creed, a Halleluiah, and 
a verse called the Invitatorium, or invitation to praise; Psal. xcv.^ 
/* Come let us sing to the Lord," &c., is then said or sung; if he 
x)bserve the first nocturn, he recites the first fifteen psalms; if 
the second noctum, he recites three psalms,^ Ps. xvi. xvii. and 
;xviii. ; if the third noctum, three psalms, Ps. xix. xx. xxi., also 
some versicles, and the hymn Te Deum, any one of the noctums 
forms a good night's work of recitation. If he prefer the lauds^ 
then he recites seven psalms, with the song of the three chil- 
dren of Babylon, taken from the apocryphal book of Daniel, 
with the song of Mary (Luke i.,); if the prime, that is the 
hour that is usually in the south of Europe six o'clock in the 
morning, after the Lord's Prayer, Hail Maty, and the Creed, he 
says or sings one of the hymns of the Breviary, reads the Creed 
of Athanasius, along with certain prayers very suitable to 
morning devotions. Having completed the office of the psalter, 
he has still before him those of the festival or saint's day, if he 
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is called by duty or inclination to its observance, which includes 
a Scripture lesson, a homily from a father or doctor ; and if a 
saint's day, also a church legend, besides prayers and hymns. 

Take the office of a week-day — the following Monday — ^he 
begins with the Lord's prayer, a Hail Mary, the Creed, a hymn, 
if at prime, Psalms liv. and xxiv., at terce, three psalms, at 
compline, four psalms, two hymns, the Song of Simeon, two 
prayers of the Virgin, and five short prayers. Taking all the 
days of the week, his scriptural reading of the Psalms excepted, 
is only seven portions of seven chapters of the prophet Isaiah, 
each consisting of from three to six verses. The theory of the 
Breviary is the reading throughout of all Scripture once a year; 
but in practice it is something very different. We have given 
a week's reading — ^below is a month's reading in the four weeks 
of Advent. 



1st Sunday, 


Isaiah, 


i. 1-9. 


Monday, 


• » 


i. 16-28. 


Tuesday, 


» 


ii. 1-9. 


Wednesday, 


» 


iii. 1-11. 


Thursday, 


» 


iv. 1-3. 


» 


>> 


V. 1, 2, 5. 


Friday, 


»> 


vi. 1-10. 


Saturday, 


» 


vii. 1-6. 


» 


» 


vii. 10-15. 


2d Sunday, 


Isaiah, 


xi. 1-10. 


Monday, 


>> 


xiii. 1-11. 


Tuesday, 


j> 


xiv. 1-15. 


Wednesday, , 


j> 


xvi. 1-8. 


Thursday, 


» 


xix. 1-1 3. 


Friday, 


» 


xxiv. 1-16. 


Saturday, 


» 


XXV. 1-12. 


3d Sunday, 


Isaiah, 


xxvi. 1-14. 


Monday, 


}> 


xxviii. 1-1 8. 


Tuesday, 


» 


XXX. 18-28. 


Wednesday, . 


9) 


xxxiii. 1-6, 14-17 


Thursday, ^ 






Friday, >- 


Interrupted by a festival. 


Saturday, J 
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4th Sunday, 


Isaiah, 


XXXV. 


1-10. 


Monday, 


)> 


xli. 


1-4. 


Tuesday, 


w 


xli. 


1-16. 


Wednesday, r 


J> 


li. 


l*-8. 


Thursday, 


» 


Ixiv. 


1-11. 


Friday, 


» 


Ixvi. 


5-11. 



Saturday, interrupted by a festival. 
Nativity of Christ, Isaiah, ix. 1-6. 

„ „ xl. 1-8. 

„ „ lii. 1-6. 

Thus in the four weeks' reading, called the reading of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, thirty-nine entire chapters are omitted out of the 
sixty-six, and the rest are read only in this fragmentary way — 
and what are the omitted chapters? Among them is the forty- 
third, so full of comfortable words to God's people; the 
forty-fourth containing the graphic description of the folly of 
idol-making and image-worship — ^the fifty-third, called a fifth 
gospel by an ancient father^— the fifty-fifth, containing the in- 
vitations of a free gospel salvation ; and the sixty-first, the most 
remarkable prediction of Christ's preaching and ministry. Such 
are Rome's prescribed readings of the evangelical prophet to 
her priesthood throughout the year — ^and nine-tenths will 
read no more than is set down. These readings, such as they 
are, are liable to be still further broken up, and their continuity 
destroyed by the occurrence of festivals, requiring appropriate 
Scripture lessons 

The lover of God's word will feel more desirous of know- 
ing how the New Testament, especially its Epistles, are dealt 
out to the Romish priesthood in their Breviary. Let us take 
the Romans — ^which falls to be read after the festival of the 
Nativity, and which, as specially addressed to Rome by the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, should have been given entire, 

Sunday of Octave of Nativity, Rom. i. 1-19. 
Monday . . „ ii. 1-13. 

Circumcision of our Lord . „. iii. 1-6, and 29-31. 

,,• • • . ,, xY* J*— 'J.2i. 

^ The 58d of Isaiah is, however, cited in the Breviary under the office of the 
seven griefs of Mary, p. 638-6, though not given, aa it certainly ought to have been, 
in Advent. 
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Octave of Innocents . Bx>mans v. 1-12. 

Vigil of Epiph. , „ vii. 3-9. 

2nd Day within Oct. of Epiph, „ ix. 1-1 6. 

3rd Day „ „ „ xii. 1-16. 

4th Day „ „ „ xiii. 1-10. 

5th Day „ „ „ xiv. 1-13. 

6th Day „ „ „ xv. 1-1 6. 

Sunday . „ xvi. 1-6. 



>9 • • » 

99 ' • » 



xvi. 1 7-19. 
xvi. 21-24, 



Four chapters are entirely omitted, the 6th, 8th, 10th, and 
11th — ^and out of those read, 144 verses are omitted. In ,th6 
Epistle, there are 433 verses in all, of which 259 are unread. 
If we look into the particular passages omitted, we find chap. 
i. 20-22, containing the apostle's description of the rise of ido- 
latry. 

Chap. ii. 14-29, containing the apostolic declaration of the 
vanity of Jewish, and of all mere ceremonial observances. 

Chap. iii. 7-28. The condemnation of all men under the law, 
their justification by faith in Christ alone. 

Chap, iv, 13-21. The restatement of the same doctrine. 

Chap. V. 13-21. The comparison between Adam and Christ, 
in illustration of the gospel way of salvation. 

Chap. vi. is wholly omitted, containing the same great doc- 
trine of the way of a sinner's justification, through Christ alone. 

Chap. vii. 10-25, declares the remains of sin and corruption, 
even in the best of men; and therefore, the impossibility of those 
works of supererogation, the Church of Rome ascribes to its 
saints. 

Chap. viii. is wholly omitted, for a reason any one will under- 
stand who. reads* 

Chap. ix. 17-23 sets forth the doctrine of the Divine sove- 
reignty. 

CBap. X. and xi. are wholly omitted — containing the doctrines 
of justification, and of distinguishing grace. 

Chap. xiv. 14-23, teaching that there is no longer any dis- 
tinction of meats. 

Such is the treatment the Epistle to the Romans receives in 
the Breviary. It is not a selection or epitome of the teachings 
of that epistle. It is a mutilation, as palpable as the shorten- 

G 
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ing of the commandments of the Decalogue, that we have ob- 
served in the text of the Missal, and which may be seen in most 
of the catechisms of Rome. The design is not to be mistaken. 
The great apostle is not suffered to speak his whole mind as to 
the way of a sinner s justification to the priesthood of Rome. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, which sets forth with such ful- 
ness the " one sacrifice," " once for all," and the "one mediator," 
sustains a similar mutilation. Its reading falls on the sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany, and following days of the week. Out 
of the thirteen chapters of this epistle, four are wholly omitted, 
of the remaining nine chapters, seventy-three verses are omitted, 
making together an omission of more than half of the epistle 
that most fully sets forth the glory of the person and work of 
our Redeemer. Yet the church that perpetuates these mutila- 
tions, and thus reveals her fearfulness of apostolic teaching, has 
given a place in the Breviary to the following eulogy on the 
writings of this apostle, from Clirysostom :*— 

'* Whilst I listen eagerly to the reading of the epistles of the blessed 
Paul, in each week, twice, thrice, and four times, and as often as we 
celebrate the memory of the holy martyrs, I exult with gladness, enjoy- 
ing that spiritual trumpet, I am stirred up and glow with new ardour, 
recognising the voice of a friend, I think I see him present, and hear 
him discoursing. But I grieve and am troubled that all do not know 
this man as they ought; some are so ignorant of him as not to know 
even the number of his epistles, and that not from any unskilfulness, 
but because they are not careful to have the writings of this blessed 
man continually in their hands. Whatever we ourselves know, if we 
know aught aright, springs not from any goodness or acumen of ours, 
but from our intense affection for this man, whose writings we read 
unceasingly.'* 

Tliis sounds like the voice of the good shepherd, though 
heard among the strange pastures of Rome. Rome praises, and 
a.t the same time mutilates the writings of the great apostle, 
and, if she does this for the benefit of her own clergy, what 
wonder that her anxiety should have been, since the Reforma- 
tion, to restrict the Scripture readings of the laity to a still 
smaller amount 1 

As might have been anticipated, the readings of the gospels 
are more full and entire. But of the Acts of the Apostles, the 

* Second Sunday after Epiphany, or page 192, one vol. edition, Mechlin, of 
Breviary. 
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reading appointed after Easter, containing the interesting re- 
cords of the first struggle and enterprises of the Christian 
Church, Rome has given little more than one half. 

The readings of the Old Testament have fared little better. 
The narratives of the creation and fall in Genesis are given in 
full ; but, with the worst taste, the narrative of Joseph and his 
brethren is sadly mutilated; not more than one chapter, the 
37th, is given, thus omitting the greater part of a narrative 
more interesting and instructive than all the legends of the 
Breviary- The narrative of Abraham's and Isaac's lies are 
omitted. Jacob's deceit is, indeed, given, but accompanied 
with a patristic comment that turns his lie into a mystery, ' 
*if not into a virtue.^ For a like reason, we must suppose, 
the narrative of the destruction of Sodom, and of the conduct 
of Lot, are also omitted.* Yet we find the narrative of David's 
great sin, in 2 Sam., inserted at length, along with a quotation 
from Ambrose, entitled, " The apology of David,'' which is in 
fact an eulogy on David's piety in the wrong time aiid place, 
illustrative enough of the undistinguishing comments of the 
Christian writers of the 4th and 5th centuries.* 

Of the Book of Exodus very little is given. The 20th chapter, 
containing the law, is whoDy omitted in the Breviary. We found 
the hcdfofthe ten commandments inserted in the MissaL From 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, the quotations are next 
to none. But perhaps they are referred to, and it is presumed, as 
in the Church of England service, that the priest of Rome has a 
copy of the entire Scriptures always at hand, to which to turn 
for his Scripture lesson when too long to quote in the Brevi- 
ary. But we find no references nor injunctions to the efiect 
of having a copy of the Scriptures, nor assumption thereof 
The Breviary is, evidently, designed to be a book sufficient of 
itself to satisfy the priest with Scripture, because satisfying the 
church to which he belongs. The chapters cited are, it is true, 
numbered in the Breviary so that he might easily discover the 
omitted as well the admitted Scripture readings; but the verses 
are not numbered, and he cannot, by simple inspection of his 
Breviary, discover the extent to which Mother Church has mu- 

^ Breviary Notes to Second Sunday of Quadragesima, at page 250 of Latin 
Breviary. 
' Genesis is read on Septuagesima Sunday and after, p. 220 &c., Brev. 
' Quotation from Ambrose, p. 426, Brev. 
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tilated each portion. A careless attention to the Breviary 
gives no information as to the extent to which Scripture is 
broken up and marred in its sense and spirit. Our first im- 
pressions on opening the Breviary were quite different from 
what they now are, and strongly inclined. us to soften the 
charge of hiding Scripture from her priesthood. To them, at 
least, and to her professed religious, she seemed a truer instruc- 
tor, was our thought, as we first turned over the pages of the 
Breviary, saw book following book, and chapter following chap^ 
ter, as if all Scripture, with all its treasures, had been truly 
unfolded. This also was the high idecd of the Breviary — a 
noble ideal — worthy of a church of Christ to cherish, that all 
Scripture should be read by the religious once a year, and to 
which the Breviary was designed as a guide. But B;ome'8 pro- 
mises are to the ear, and ever broken to the hope. The follow- 
ing doggerel would persuade us that before Rome's priesthood 
the whole of Scripture is revolving all the year long in conti- 
nuous, unbroken, unmutilated succession. We need not say 
now how untruly this is realised in the Breviary : — 

" Disce per hoc Scriptum quid sit vel quando legendum 
Adventus proprie vult sermones Isaise 
Post natale sacrum, recitat sacra lectio Paulum 
Qinque libros Moysi, tibe septua Qadraque, misit 
Vult sibi Scriptu legi Jeremia passio Christi 
Actus Apostolicus sequitur post Pascba legendus 
Hinc Apocalypsim lege canonicus que vicissim 
Post Pentecostem regum liber exit in hostem 
Inde per Augustam retinet sapientiaa scutum 
Per totam mensem sapiens Solomon tenet-ensum 
Cantat September, Job, Tobium, Judith, Esther, 
OctobrI mense Macbab»a trophsea recense 
Ite Ezechiel, Daniel, durabant mense Novembri 
Postea tu repetes bis sex in fine prophetas." 

What, to appearance, could be a fairer or fuller setting forth 
of Scripture than this ! So full a Scripture feast, that we felt, 
as if from these Scripture readings, we could account, in some 
measure, for the number of spiritual minds still finding food 
within her pale, for her singular revivals and modem conquests 
over the Reformation in Europe. But on entering the interior 
of this temple, we experienced the same kind of disappointment 
as if expiecting to meet the faces of loved and loving friends, 
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we were sliown only their skeletons and anatomised parts. 
Under the knife of Rome, much of the body and life of Scrip- 
ture has disappeared; duties are divided from doctrines — ^and 
kindred truths torn from their relations — and the sweetest 
Scripture narratives are cleft asunder to adapt them to the 
teachings and practices of a church which exalts herself ^^ above 
all that is called '" >God, and furnishes her priesthood with a 
Bible Breviary, like herself, a great pretence to be what it 
18 not — ^another proof that Rome's higher minds are more than 
half conscious of the unsoundness of her own pretensions, and 
durst not trust even her priesthood in the daily presence of the 
unmutilated Word of God. 

Yet mutilated as the Bible of the Breviary is, it is surely in- 
finitely better than the no-Bible of the great majority of the 
Romish laity. The Word of Grod, even mutilated and disjointed, 
is still so far the Word of God, and as the worst translations 
that have ever been made of that Word cannot wholly disguise 
her great truths and lessons from mankind, so the selections of 
Rome in the Breviary present a wonderful contrast in matter 
and manner to those legends and lessons of the church with 
which they stand associated. Provision there is in the Bre- 
viary for spiritual life in Rome; reading and meditating on its 
Scripture lessons, many have doubtless found the Saviour 
whom they sought and sat at the foot of the cross, though still 
dwelling within her church pale, ecclesiastically bound, yet 
spiritually free, delighting themselves in the fine wheat of 
Scripture, yet, through habit, tolerating the superstitions of 
their church, and even defending them when assailed. The 
Bible in the Breviary may have led a Bernard or a Pascal to 
the Bible itself, and the Bible in the modem priest's Breviary, 
may lead him to avail himself of the greater facilities than ex- 
isted in Bernard's or even Pascal's time, for the study of Holy 
Scripture in its integrity, and lay the foundations of those new 
sentiments and feelings, by which we may look, ere long, for a 
new reaction in Europe, in favour of that truly Christian as 
well as Protestant cry — " The Bible, the whole Bible, and no- 
thing but the Bible."^ 

^ In the Breviary as in the Missal, the Scripture lessons contain many rebukes 
to the teaching and superstitions of Rome, which cannot but speak to the con- 
science of the priest, and will speak with new power when the day of Divine 
awakening shall again come. 
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But this mutilated Bible of the Breviary gives to the priest 
at least an entire Psalter^ and in doing so, has provided de- 
votionally for the piety of God's own people in her pale. 
But as we have seen how Rome has provided, in the most 
beautiful of all the prayers of the Missal, for the private pre- 
paration of the priest for mass, yet, in practice, these prayers 
are repeated while in the act of robing; so the Psalter is re- 
cited in a way, and to an amount, that must, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, render all devotional feeling impossible, what- 
ever may be the devotional manner. For the edification of 
Ireland, the Breviary has gravely recorded the manner in 
which St Patrick, its great national saint, recited his 
Psalter: — 

'' Besides his daily care of the churches, he never relaxed his invin- 
cible spirit of prayer, for ihetf say (aiunt) that he was accustomed to re- 
cite daily the Psalter, together with canticles and hymns, and two hun- 
dred prayers. Three hundred times per day he adored God on bended 
knees, and at whatever canonical hour of the day, a hundred times he 
fortified himself with the sign of the cross. Dividing the night into 
three parts — ^in the first he ran through a hundred psalms, and knelt 
two hundred times; in the second, the remaining ^fiy psalms, im- 
mersed in cold water, and, with heart, eyes, and hands, directed to 
heaven, he applied to be absolved; the third, stretched on the naked 
stones, he gave to gentle sleep.**^ 

Such is the model saint of Ireland of the fifth century. Rome 
indeed tries to save itself while inserting fhis Irish foolery by its 
aiunt, " they say," implying that it does not believe or affirm 
what it thus records, for the reading of aU her priests and reli- 
gious. But by such means the Church of Rome has fostered the 
spirit of exaggeration in Ireland, until it is difficult for an Eng- 
lishman to know what is meant, and the sense of truth and 
plain dealing is almost a lost sense. 

1 Breviary, 17th March. Butler had the sense to omit this acooont, and 
is evidently ashamed of his own Breviaxy for retailing this fable. Had he 
written now instead of last centuryj we are not sure he would have so shrunk 
from it. When we find F. Newman gratuitously avowing his belief in all these 
legends, we see the tone of prevailing feeling to be very different from that of last 
century, in the pale of Rome itself. 
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Lessons from the Fathers. — ^Number. — Proportion from different Fathers. — Ex- 
positions of Scripture. — Illustrations of Bomish commentary.— Gregory's 
canon of interpretation. — Faithful teaching of the Breviary on the divinity of 
Christ. — ^The Legends. — ^The retort on Protestants. — ^The Martyrologies. — 
The diljference between Bomish legends and Protestant martyrologies. — ^The 
obscurd work most miracles; the apostles fewest. — ^The opinion of Gregory 
the Great on miracles. — ^The mari^rs of the Breviary contrasted with Scripture 
martyrs. — Goi^nius^Thecla, St Vitus. — ^The Breviary supplement to the account 
of the Apostles, St Andrew, James the Less, St John. — Internal evidence 
against them. 

We have seen what the Breviary makes of the Bible. It is 
not so easy to give an idea of the use made of the fathers and 
doctors in the patristic lessons which accompany the Scripture 
ones. These quotations had need to be laboriously compared, 
sentence by sentence, with the best editions of their originals, 
to ascertain their fidelity. Alteration was so much more easy, 
and is so much more difficult of detection, than in the Scripture 
lessons.^ The book of God's word, though an epitome of many 
books, and of many ages, and many things, is yet a real Breviary 
which every man may read over many times in his life, and of 
the fidelity of which, every man may judge. But the fathers 
and doctors of the first twelve centuries, from Irenseus to Thomas 
Aquinas, are scattered over above three hundred volumes, 
through which few have found their way, and fewer still can 
retain any vivid recollection. In such a chain of fathers, 

^ In "The History of the Church of Borne to the end of the Episcopate of 
Damasus, 384," by Bev. John Shepherd, London, 1851, the reader may see some 
remarkable evidences of the manner in which the church historians, Eusebius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, &c., have been altered to countenance the pretensions of 
Borne. In the middle ages, everything was tampered with that could touch Romish 
claims; so that a true church history is a thing not directly to be hnd from 
church historians. 
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there are links of gold and silver, and of brass, and in the 
same father, not seldom the strangest mixtures. They exhibit 
the utmost variety and vicissitude, both of genius and judg- 
ment — ^the heights of piety, and the depths of superstition — 
strength and weakness — sense and nonsense, by turns. The 
Breviary contains four hundred and forty-nine patristic quota- 
tions or lessons from twenty-eight different fa4;her8 and doc- 
tors, in the following proportions : — 



TimeoftbeFftther's „ ] 


N^umber of AeasonB 


Death. 


XHiune. 


Quoted. 


451 


Pope Leo the Great 


33 


604 


Gregory the Great 


61 


397 


Ambrose 


58 


420 


Jerome 


40 


430 


Augustine 


113 


407 . 


Chrysostom 


37 


1163 


Bernard 


21 


736 


Bede . . . . 


21 


368 


Hilary . . . . 


18 


780 


Damascene 


7 


386 


Cyril . . . . 


5 


268 


Cyprian . 


5 


662 


Maximus 


6 


389 


Gregory Nazianzen . 


4 


373 


Athanasius 


3 


379 


Basil 


6 


1274 


Aquinus 


2 


304 


Irenseus 


2 


403 


Epiphanius 




460 


St Peter Chrisologus 




606 


Isidore . . . . 




690 


St Julian 




384 


Gregory Nyssen 




667 


St Ildefonsus 




1366 


Pope Innocent VI. 





449 

The Protestant reader will observe with interest, that Aug- 
ustine, one of the best of the fathers, furnishes no fewer than 
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one hundred and thirteen lessons, ahnost double the number of 
any other father; and that after him follow Gregoiy the Grreat/ 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Chrysostom, and that Bernard, some- 
times called the Last of the Fathers, furnishes twenty-one 
lessons. Until the Reformation, Augustine was in great favour 
with Rome. The use made of his writings by the Reformers 
has since turned their eyes more to Jerome, and the fathers 
supposed to be more favourable to the doctrines and practices 
sanctioned by the Council of Trent, or, at least, furnishing fewer 
passages against them than Augustine ; yet Augustine wrote so 
much, and at such different periods of his life, that he may be 
easily cited in contradiction to himself. Of this he became so 
sensible, that he published a work of recantations. But not 
only Augustine, but most of the fathers, are so rhetorical in 
their style, and loose in their phraseology, that there was no 
ending of the controversy between Rome and the Reformers, so 
long as it kept within the wood of the fathers. The quality 
of the patristic extracts in the Breviary cannot, therefore, be 
judged by a simple inspection of the above table, without the 
inspection of the quality of the extracts themselves. The most 
important are those expository or illustrative of Scripture. A 
few specimens we give here, others will be found in the notes to 
the Missal. 

On the third of January, which is the feast of the Apostle 
John, the priest reads the following comment on the Scripture 
of the day: — 



ft' 



Truly to be honoured is the blessed his vii^gin mother on the cross. A virgin 
John, who leant on the bosom of Christ is chosen by the Lord, and is the most 
at supper. To him Christ commended beloved amongst the apostles." 

And again: — 

" Jesus loved him because the special life. On the cross, when about to die, 

prerogative of chastity made him more he commended his virgin mother to a 

worthy of love. Because a virgin he was virgin. *' 
chosen^ and a vii^ he remained for 

Thus Rome interprets the motives of our Lord's preference 
of John. Unable to cite Peter as a celebat, she is resolved on 
having John nearer ecclesiastical perfection, although silence 
had been here the better part of discretion. The mention of 

^ The four great ancient doctors of Borne are Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Gregory the Great. The modem are Aqninus, the angelic doctor, and Bonaven* 
tura, the seraphic doctor. 
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John's " own house/' and of our Lord's committing his motlier 
to his care, are no small presumptions that John as well as 
Peter was a married man. The only authority for the con- 
trary is a tradition of Jerome, the great advocate of celibacy 
and monasticism in the fourth century, a tradition which must 
be traced to a like origin with the Romish addition to the beati- 
tudes: — " Blessed are the unmarried, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven/'^ 

On the second Sunday in Lent, the priest reads as the Scrip- 
ture lesson. Gen. xxvii. 1-29, narrating the deceit of Jacob, 
with the following patristic commentary : — 

'* What Jacob did at his mother's in- for when his fiither said to him, Who art 

stigation to deceive his fEither, if it be thou, my son ? he replied, I am Esau, 

carefully and truly considered, was not thy first bom. If this be referred to his 

a lie, but a mystery. If we call it a two sons it will seem a lie ; but if this 

lie, then all the parables and figures action and these words be referred to 

which are not to be understood in their that which they. signified, they are to be 

literal sense, but which set forth some- understood of his own body the church, 

thing else, are to be termed lies also . who, speaking of this vexy thing, says, 

Attend to what Jacob when thou shalt see Abraham and Isaac 

did: He covered his limbs with the skins ' and Jacob, and all the prophets in the 

of kids. If we look to the proximate kingdom of Grod, but you shall be cast 

cause we shall think he lied : for this he out, and they shall come from the east 

did that he might be thought to be what and the west, and the north and the 

be was not, but if we refer this act to south, and shall sit down in the kingdom 

what was truly signified thereby : by of God, and so they are last who were 

these goat skins were signified sins. He first, and they are first who were last ; 

who covered himself with them signified for in that manner the younger brother 

him who bare not his own but the sins took the' birthright from the elder, and 

of others. Therefore the true significa- transferred that which was his brother's 

tion can in no way be rightly called a lie. to himself." 
And as it was in deed, so it was in word. 

It does not mend the matter that this now abandoned stj^le 
of Scripture interpretation has the name of an Augustine ap- 
pended to it. Antiquity cannot transmute nonsense into sense, 
nor should the name of an Augustine rescue his refuse and 
chaff from going with other refuse to its own place. Scripture 
calls Jacob a supplanteVy speaks of him as using subUety^ and 
why should not Scripture record his faults ? It is quite after 
the truth-telling manner of God's word. If Jacob's lies are 
only mysteries^ then Noah's drunkenness, and David's adultery 

* An addition, Seymour tells us, was gravely quoted by a Jesuit father in con- 
troversy, in 1848, at Rome, who refrised to be convinced until a Greek Testament 
-was produced. 
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may be 80 also. The Christian is deprived of a beautiful inter- 
nal evidence of the Divine character of his Bible, and can no 
longer thank God for recording the faults as well as the virtues 
of his saints, that he may not despair when he falls into the 
same. Such interpretations may favour Rome's strange doc* 
trine of the "perfection'' and "supererogation" of the saints; 
but they are not the teaching either of Scripture or experience. 
On the twelfth Sunday after Pentecost, the priest reads the 
following commentary on the miracle of our Lord, recorded in 
Mark vii. 31-37, from Pope Gregory the Great: — 

" Why is it that God, the Creator of Saliva flows from the head to the mouth ; 

all, when he would heal the deaf and therefore, when our tongue is touched, 

dumb, puts his fingers into their ears, it is formed to the words of praise, 

and spitting, touches the tongue? Be- Looking up to heaven he sighed, not 

cause by the finger^f the Redeemer, that it was necessary to sigh to him 

are designated the gifts of the Holy who gave what he asked, but he taught 

Spirit? And, again, — why having spat us to sigh to him who rule's in heaven; 

does he touch his jtongue ? • Saliva from that both our ears may be opened by 

the mouth of the Redeemer is to be un- the gift of the Holy Spirit, and our 

derstood as wisdom in divine speech, tongue by the saliva of his mouth." 

Calvin, on the same Scripture, says: — 

'' By touching the tongtie with spittle he intended to point out that 
the faculty of speech was communicated by himself alone; and hj putting 
his finger into their ears, he shewed that it belonged to his office to 
pierce the ears of the deaf. There is no necessity for having recourse 
to allegories; and we find that those who have amused themselves with 
ingenious discussions on this subject, are so far from bringing forward 
anything of real value, that they tend rather to hold up the Scriptures 
to ridicule. Readers of sobriety and judgment will be satisfied with 
this single instruction, that we obtain from Christ, in answer to our 
prayers, both speech and hearing; for he pours his energy into our 
tongues, and pierces our ears with his fingers."^ 

As to our Lord's sighing, the English reader will remember, 
" that he was touched with a feeling of our infirmities,'' and 
wept at the grave of Lazarus, though about to raise him to life. 

But let us hear a canon of Scripture interpretation, laid down 
by Pope Gregory the Great, one of the favourite doctors of 
Rome. 

On Sunday of Quinquagesima, the priest reads in his Breviary, 
the following comment on Luke xviii. 31 : — 

^ Calvin's Harmony of Gospels, vol. ii., p. 272. New Translation. 
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''Tlie miracles of our Lord and Sa- interpreted as the moon: but the moon 

viour, beloved brethren, are so to be in holy writ is put for the defects of 

received, that both the iacts are to be the flesh, because when it decreases in 

regarded as true; and yet they insinuate the menstruous seasons, it designates 

to us something besides. His works the defects of our mortality. When, 

show both a power beyond others, and therefore, our Creator approaches Je- 

a mystery beyond others. This he rioho, he restores sight to the blind 

illustrates by the miracle of the blind man ; because when the Divinity took 

man. It is to be observed, that when the defect of our flesh, the human race 

Jesus is said to draw near to Jericho, recovered the light which it lost."^ 
the blind received sight: for Jericho is 

This is the canon and illustration of the Gregory, of whom 
the priest reads on his festival, ''that he made many books, 
and, when writing them, his deacon, Peter, testified that he 
saw the Holy Spirit appear on his head in the form of a dove." 
But this pope is much bolder than this in some of the Scripture 
comments given in the Breviary. In Mark i. 14-20, in which 
it is said, " He was taken up to heaven, Gregory indulges in 
the following gratuitous assertions : — 

"In the Old Testament, we know be suddenly carried to a certun secret 

that Elias was carried to heaven (raptus.) region of the earth, where he might live 

But there is an aerial heaven and an in great tranquillily of body and mind, 

etherial. The a>erial heaven is that until he returned at the end of the world, 

which is nearest to the earth, hence, we and paid the debt of death. For death 

speak of the birds of heaven, because we to him is not escaped, but delayed. But 

see them fly in the air. To the aerial our Bedeemer, because he delayed not^ 

heaven Elias was raised, that he might overcame death." 

This nonsense is penned only to give the writer a better an- 
tithesis to Christ's ascension, for, he adds: — 

*' It is also to be observed that Elias is pressed as he was by the infirmity of hi» 

said to have ascended in a chariot, that nature. But we do not read that our 

it might be apparent that as a mere man Redeemer is carried in a chariot, nor by 

he needed foreign aid. This was given angels, because he who made all things 

by angels, because he could not ascend could be carried above all things by his 

by himself into the aerial heaven, op- own power." 

Gregory does not condescend to give any reason for this hy- 
pothesis, nor even, like Paul, to say, " This is my judgment," — 
— to distinguish God's words from man's; but, we suppose a 
Romanist would silence all objection by saying, " that, as pope, 
he sat in Christ's seat, and spoke as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes." 

* Jericho signifies also in Hebrew, "his scent,"— or his month or moon, accord- 
ing to the root whence derived. "His scent," from the fragrance of the trees 
that grew by the scent of the waters of the Jordan. But, whichever, it is a 
small pin on which to hang such an exposition. 
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Many questions more curious than profitable, this favourite 
pope and expositor raises and solves by his absolute wisdom. 
He asks: — 



"Why we do not read that the an- 
gels which appeared at the birth of our 
Lord appeared in white raiment, whilst 
those that appeared at his ascension do 
so ? Because, at his birth the Divinity 
appeared humbled ; at his ascension his 
humanity is exalted, and white gar- 
ments suited the time of exaltation 
when the God-man entered the heavens, 
and the great event was made known 
to the angels. But this, beloved breth- 
ren, is chiefly to be thought on in this 



solemnity, that this day the handwriting 
of our condemnation is blotted out, and 
the sentence of our corruption is changed. 
For that nature, to which it was said. 
Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
returu, ascended this day to heaven. 
For this very devotion of our flesh, the 
blessed Job called the Lord a bird, be- 
cause he understood not the Jewish 
mystery of his ascension, the blessed 
Job uttered in a flgure the saying, ' he 
knew not the path of a bird.' " 



One specimea more from the Breviary we shall give of the 
style of this favourite commentator. 

It is also from the Homily on the 16th chapter of Mark, dis- 
coursing of the glory of Christ's ascension, he says: — 



" Of the glory of his ascension also, 
Habaccuc speaks — ^The sun is on high, 
and the moon stood in her place. Who 
is meant by the sun, unless the Lord, 
and by the moon, unless the church ? 
Until the Lord ascended to heaven, his 
holy church dreaded in every way the 
opposition of the world ; but after his 
ascension, it was strengthened, and 
preached openly what it had believed in 
secret. The sun was, therefore, on high, 
and the moon stood in her place : be- 
cause when the Lord sought the heaven, 
his holy church grew by the power of 
preaching. Hence the voice of the 



church is heard saying by Solomon, 
* Behold he cometh leaping on the 
mountains, skipping on the hills,' for 
she hath considered the heights of his 
great doings, and says. Behold he comes 
leaping on the mountains ; for coming 
to our redemption he gave certain leaps, 
so to speak. Do you wish, beloved 
brethren, to know the very leaps he 
gave ? He came from heaven into the 
womb, from the womb to the manger, 
from the manger to the cross, from the 
cross to the sepulchre, from the sepul- 
chre to heaven." (Brev. p. 364.) 



If Pope Gregory did not introduce this style of patristic exposi- 
tion of Scripture, he did much to confirm it by his example, and 
the Church of Rome, in this the most elaborate, carefully prepared, 
and most frequently revised of her books, approves of this style 
of Scripture interpretation by citing it for the use of the priest- 
hood. Thanks to the judgment of our Saxon ancestors, there 
is no man of plain understanding that does not now instantly 
reject such dealing with the word of God. If any one would 
have a still fuller expression of the transcendant superiority of 
modern over patristic commentary, and of the truth of Bacon's 
saying, that the antiquity of the world is the youth of the 
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world, in all but in matters of immediate Divine guidance, let 
him turn over the pages of those translations of the fathers, re- 
cently published by the Oxford party, which have now reached 
above thirty volumes, and as he reads and compares ancient and 
modern, he will look with new interest, to his Henry and 
Scott, and, above all. to his Calvin, and discover fresh reasons 
for thanking God for the wisdom given to those Reformers, that 
reformed according to Scripture alone, carrying their appeal 
from Rome, not to the fathers^ but to the grandfathers, the 
first and the inspired teachers of Christ.* 

Along with such vain expositions, the patristic lessons of the 
Breviary contain much that is excellent both in matter and 
manner, that has delighted and instructed the church in all 
ages, by their genius and piety. The most pleasing of all the 
features in the patristic extracts is, the number of quotations 
setting forth the great doctrine of the Divinity of our blessed 
Saviour, and the personality and work of the Holy Spirit. On 
these subjects Rome has been a faithful witness, even among 
the unfaithful~a fidelity all the more remarkable in a church, 
the practical tendency of whose Mary-worship is to turn Chris- 
tianity itself into Mariolatry. Let us hope that such quotations, 
along with the Scripture lessons, have furnished, and will yet 
furnish to many, an antidote against this very idolatry. 

No inconsiderable portion of the patristic quotations are in 
praise of the ascetic life, or of superstitions which Rome has 
adopted and perpetuated. Not only the later fathers, but 
Jerome furnishes a large portion of these quotations, and even 
Augustine, proving what has been otherwise but too well estab- 
lished, that the first four centuries, though they did not witness 
the full development of Romanism as an ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tion, saw the perfection of most of the superstitions, Mariolatry 
excepted, which Rome has adopted; nay, that the religious 
system of Rome is probably much more rational, consistent, 
and useful than the Church system under the empire. 

The legends of the Breviary are designed to be " the Church 
History "" of the Breviary, prepared for the instruction of the 
instructors of the people. It has been said that only very de- 
voted members of the church can read and exercise any faith 

^ Take, for instance, Augustine on the Psalms, as published by the Oxford 
party, Home on the Psalms, and Calvin on the Psalms, and compare a few of 
the expositions. 
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in them. But similar legends are now circulated in a popular 
form for the instruction of the laity. Butler s " Lives of the 
Saints'' have heen recently re-issued as reading for " the people," 
with* the recommendation of the Irish bishops, and while the 
priest is obliged to read those of the Breviary "under pain of 
mortal sin," — the people of Ireland are exhorted to read those 
in Butler's pages by the entire bench of bishops. Most of 
our readers have already some idea of the incredible absurdity 
of some of them. That idea they may render a more lively one 
still, by turning to some of our extracts in the notes to the 
saints' days of the Missal. It has been retorted that the Pro- 
testant Churches have their legends too, and that the struggles 
of the Reformation have left behind them such works as Fox's 
"Book of Martyrs in England," and "The Scots Worthies," 
both of which have been republished and widely circulated to our 
own day, under the sanction of the Protestant clergy, and with 
the obvious design of deepening the popular abhorrence of 
Popery. These books, it is said, contain legends to which few 
well informed men would now set their seal. There is, how- 
ever, this great difference, that whereas Rome, as a church, 
acting through her highest functionaries, has again and again 
set her seal to all the legends of the Breviary, no Pro- 
testant Church has so sanctioned the narratives of Fox or of 
Howie. They are the private histories of private men, con- 
coming whose credibility or credulity, as historians, every Pro- 
testant is left by his church to form his own opinion. These 
legends have never formed any part of the teaching of the Re- 
formed churches — and as churches, they are in no way account- 
able for the legendary stories they may have mingled with 
their otherwise useful narratives. Their credulity was that of 
their times, to which the free exercise of Protestant judgment 
has provided an ample corrective. The churches of the Refor- 
mation have wisely set their seal to no narratives of men or 
events, save those of Holy Scripture, whereas Rome, in the 
Breviary, has placed on the same level the church history of the 
New Testament, and the miracles and legends of the middle 
ages. It is true, in some instances, as if ashamed of these nar- 
ratives, as in describing the wonders of Ireland's patron saint, 
the narrative is introduced by a saving "aiunt," "they say;" 
but this doubting of her own teachings, and disbelieving her 
own story, only condemns her the more, as either without cour- 
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age to reject the most palpable fiction, or unscrupulous as to 
the means she employs to uphold her influence. 

But let us come to the illustration of Ithe teaching of Home 
in the acts and lives of the saints. In doing so, we put aside 
those accounts of Scriptural personages which, of necessity, are 
principally drawn from Scripture, and, for the most part, in 
the very words of Scripture,^ and which present human na- 
ture in its best estate, with all that simplicity, sobriety, and 
truth-like fidelity that distinguish Scripture narratives. In 
them, Rome has happily furnished her religious with Scriptural 
examples of piety, as well as with those of church '^ perfection/' 
These narratives, like the lessons of Scripture, are a provision 
made, in providence, for the days of famine, and have formed 
many of her sons and daughters after a more scriptural fashion 
than the church models of the middle ages, or even of the em- 
pire. 

It is not, however, in these, but in the eoctra scriptural, that 
we see the church developments of Christian character, for 
which Rome makes herself responsible. Let us take a few spe- 
cimens of these, and first of legends of miracles. 

Who has not heard of Gregory Thaumaturgus as the wonder- 
worker. On the 17th of November his feast falls, when the 
priest and all the religious of Rome tead of him as follows : — 

Gbboobt Thaumatuboub. 



" He was a bishop of Neocesarea, il- 
lustrious for sanctity and learning, more 
illustrious for signs and wonders, from 
the number and nature of which he was 
called Thaumaturgus, or the wonder- 
worker. The holy Basil compares him 
to Moses, the prophets, and apostles. 
He prevented the erection of a church, 
which he removed elsewhere by prayer. 
He also dnuned a marsh which was a 
cause of discord between brethren. 
Fixing his staff in the banks of the river 
Lycus, he kept it from overflowing 
and inundating the fields. His staff 
taking root grew into a tree, and the 
river never after overflowed its banks. 

^ Some instances of supplements to the Scripture narratives of the Apostles are 
afterwards given. 

" Brev. p. 864. 1842. Mechlin, November 17. It may be, that under this 
legend is concealed the success of an eminently devoted pastor of the third cen- 



He very often cast demons out of the 
images of idols, and out of the bodies 
of men, and did many other wonders, 
by which he drew innumerable men to 
the &ith of Jesus Christ. He also fore- 
told coming events with a prophetic 
spirit. When about to depart this life, 
he inquired how many infidels remained 
in the dty of Neocesarea; the reply was 
—only seventeen. Giving thanks to 
God, he said — so many were the be- 
lievers when I began my episcopate. 
Many things be wrote, by which, as 
well as by miracles, he added to the 
fifcme of the Church of God."* 
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Thaumaturgus works miracles as gresii as attended the open- 
ing of the Mosaic or Christian dispensations^ surpassing all the 
first apostles, and all the ancient prophets, except Moses, and 
all to accomplish no more than was accomplished hy hundreds 
of the early evangelists and preachers of the gospel^ of whom 
no such miracles are recorded, hut who were mighty through 
the Scriptures, and the Spirit witnessing with them in the hearts 
of men. The miracles of Thaumaturgus are recorded without 
any evidence being supposed necessary, like the tricks of a 
church, which instead of seeking to revive the power of the 
truth, from time to time, in the heart, by preaching it with new 
fervour, and simplicity, has ever and anon recourse to some new 
imposition on the weakness or wonder-loving propensity of man- 
kind. 

St Wiluak. 

Of St William, the founder of a religious congregation that 
went by the name of Monte Vergine, who lived about 1142, the 
Breviary records miracles in the following strain : — 

" His sanctity brought multitades age, and, by his interoession, be bealed 

to him from all quarters, attracted by various and incurable diseases, taming 

the odour of his holiness and the &me also water into wine, and many other 

of his miracles. For the dumb spake, miracles he performed." (Brev. 25th 

the deaf heard, vigour was restored to June.) 

More than this could not have been said of our Saviour's mira- 
cles. St Martina, a Roman virgin, in whose honour Urban 
VIII. composed two hymns, surpasses even St William in the 
miraculous: — 



" Her body was torn with the lash, 
lacerated with hooks, mutilated with 
swords, besmeared with burning grease, 
and she yet lived. Condemned to the 
wild beasts of the amphitheatre— the 
lion, laying aside its cruelty, crouched at 
her feet. Cast on the burning pile, the 
fire refused to bum her, at her sufferings 
the earth trembled, the lightning and 
thunder shook the sky, the temples of 
the gods were thrown down, and their 



images destroyed. Sometimes from her 
wounds milk broke forth with her blood, 
and the brightest splendour and sweetest 
odour issued from her body ; sometimes 
aloft she seemed to sit upon a royal seat, 
with the heavenly inhabitants amidst 
divine praises. Unmoved by all these 
prodigies, and irritated at her constancy, 
her judges commanded her to be behead- 
ed, by which she at length obtained the 
martyr's palm. A voice was heard from 



tury, whose suoooss after ages ascribed to miracles, on the same principle as the 
middle ages ascribed all uncommon knowledge of natural factiS to magic or necro- 
mancy. Nevertheless, to Rome remains all the shame of still giving carrenoy 
among the priesthood, and through them over the whole church, to these legends. 

H 
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h'e&veti calling her to tobib np. Thd pen oif idols' wet6 edAverted to the faith 
HFhole citj trembled, and many worship- of Christ." (Brev. 80th January.) 

No wonder the pdetical UrbiEin VlIL thus hymns her pmise: — 

Protect thy native land, O Spirit blest ! Her boast, her crown, her glory and her 

And give to Christendom sweet days of praise, 

peh/ae. Accept the fervent wdrshit> which to thee 

Q pillar' and defence of thine own Rome! with solemn rite she pays.^ 

The exjiravagance of Rome's pmises of each saint is no doubt 
to be explained on the principle on which we explain the feel- 
ings and language of a lover towards the present object of his 
passion. But the unfortunate difference is, that whereas the 
lover's passion abates, and he canhot bear to read over^ much 
less repeat his own extravagances, Rome suffers no time to 
abate the foUy ; the faith of one age must remain the faith of alt 
posterity. 

' lilstances might be multiplied of this miracle-loving spirit, 
to weariness. It is not her greatest, her wisest or best, that 
work such miracles. Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura and Igna- 
tius Loyola work no more miracles than according to Roman eti- 
yuette are necessary to their canonization, and they are recorded 
only in general terms. The great Xavier works few miracles — 
his intrepid and heroic life being itself the greatest miracle. In 
proportion as the saint, male or female, is obscure or remote, 
and unnoted for aught else, the gift of working astonishing 
miracles seems to belong to them — ^and the reader will look in 
Vain for any proportion between the greatness of the miracles 
and the greatness of the results from them. St Nicholas, in the 
Missal, is represented as performing '^ innumeris miraculis'' — 
^' innumerable miracles'' — but no one can see any proper ob- 
ject Yet the same Breviary that records these gratuitous mar- 
vels, cites its favourite Pope Gregory the Great in one of its 
lessons — saying of the miracles of Christ: — 

" These things (miracles) were neces- miracles, as when we plant a vineyard, 

sary in the beginning of the church, ibr a long time we pour water npon it, 

that the multitude of believers might until we see that it has taken root in the 

grow in the fiuth, being nourished by earth, when the irrigation ceases."' 

Indicating, that in Gregory's opinion, the irrigation had 
ceased almost altogether in his day, that is, in the sixth cen- 

> We have here borrowed Caswell's Poet. Tr. in his Lyra Cath. 

' Brev. p. 355. 1 vol. Ed. Mechlin, or Sunday within the Octave of Ascension. 
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tury, or that his own faith in the miracles of liis time was small. 
The same pope has shrewdly remarked on the value to the 
<5hurch, of the slowness with which the apostles believed in the 
fact of our Lord's resurrection : — 

"That the disciples slowly believed very doubts. Mary ^|!agdalefl0 has 

the resurrection of the Lord is not so done less for me by her quiet fiiith than 

much their weakness as the future as- Thomas by his long doubts, for ThomM, 

.surance of our foith. The resurrection in his doubts, touched the very marks 

was made manifest to their doubting of Christ's wounds, and healed the wound 

minds by manifold proofs of which we of my unbelief. " ^ 
read, and is thus confirmed by their 

Would that the Church of Rome had possessed in all ages a 
Thomas as well as a Mary Magdalene ! It would have saved the 
church and world from alternately believing too much and too 
little, and being tossed between universal credulity and univer- 
sal scepticism. The worst effect of the many miracles of Rome 
has been their overlaying, and discrediting the real miracles of 
Scripture, In Roman Catholic countries, the whole are believed 
or the whole rejected. 

To the same class of narratives belong the martyrologies of 
the Breviary, — a specimen or two may be given by way of con- 
trast, to the account of the death of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
as recorded by the inspired evangelist.* In Scripture the reader 
will discover the simplicity of gospel times and the manner of 
apostolic men; in the legend the florid and exaggerated style 
that followed, and which Rome has perpetuated in the Breviary. 
The fires of the Inquisition itself are paled before the account 
given of the sufferings of Gorgonius, at the hands of the pagan 
Romans. This martyr lived about the year 304. The Bre- 
viary tells us that he was chamberlain to the Emperor Dio- 
cletian, along with Dorothius, and one Peter. Burning with 
the love of martyrdom, they rushed on their own destruction, 
and they got it with an excess of cruelty which they must have 
had a most marvellons tenacity of life to require. First, they 
were cut with scourges, so that the skin of their whole bodies 
was broken ; then vinegar and salt were rubbed into their stripes ; 
then they were bound on gridirons and exposed to burning coals, 
and after being variously tortured, not yet being dead, they 
were put to death by hanging. 

The Inquisition itself appears humane in comparison of this — 

' Brev. p. 350, Ascension. ' Acts vii. 54-60. 
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And modem powers of physical endurance, infantine in compa- 
rison to those of ancient times. 
The account of Thecla, a virgin and martyr, is equally florid:— 

Thbola^ a Mabttb. 

"Thecla, a virgin, was bom at Ico- the fire. She was exposed to the wild 

Tiium of illustrious parents. Having beasts when she came to Antioch, and 

been instructed by the Apostle Paul in the bulls were incited against her, but 

the principles of the fiuth, she is cele- turned away from her. Then she was 

brated by the fitthers with wonderful thrown into a ditch full of serpents, from 

praises. At the age of eighteen, being all which she was delivered by the grace 

espoused to Thameridis, she refused to of Jesus Christ. By the ardour of her 

fulfil it, and her parents accusing her for fiiith and sanctity of her life many were 

becoming a Christian, and a funeral pile converted to Christ. Hetuming again 

having been prepared for her unless she to her country, she retired to a mountain 

renounced Christianity, having made the alone, and thence, illustrious by many 

sign of the cross to fortify henelf, she virtues and miracles, in her nineUeth 

threw herself into the burning pile; but year she departed to hcAven, and was 

a shower suddenly &Uing, extinguished buried in Silencia." (Brev. 28d Sept.) 

Thecla is the proto-martyr of her sex, and yet not martyred, 
living to the patriarchal age of ninety. 

The miracles wrought at most of She is represented as a pupil of St 



these martyrdoms only serve to aggra- 
vate the sufferings of the martyr. Those 
of Thecla form the exception. She 
could not be killed: Christ only appeared 
in vision to comfort the dying Stephen, 
but he interposed with decided effect for 
the rescue of Thecla. The saint was a 
great &vourite with Ambrose and Chry- 
sostom, and Gregory Nazianzen. The 
cathedral of Milan was dedicated to her. 



Paul's attending him in his apostolic jour- 
neys. Yet, notwithstanding her love of 
travel, and her making the miBaionary 
aposUe, her model, she fell in love with 
solitude and celibacy, and this too in the 
middle of the first centuiy, when all the 
activity of all the talents and graces of 
the Christian church were busy spread- 
ing the gospel.^ 



St Vitus. 



" Vitus, while yet a boy, was bap- 
tized without the knowledge of his &- 
ther ; when his &ther discovered it, he 
omitted nothing to withdraw him from 
the Christian fiiith, but not succeeding, he 
delivered him to the judge to be scourg- 
ed. The boy still persisting, the judge 
sent him back to his father. When 
the father was deliberating on a Inore 
severe punishment, Vitus, by the advice 
of an angel, attended by Modestus and 
Crescentia, his instructors, emigrated 



to another country, and there obtained 
such a reputation for holiness, that his 
fame coming to the ears of Diocletian, 
the emperor sent for him, that he might 
deliver his son, who was vexed with a 
demon. Having accomplished his de- 
liverance, the tmgrateful emperor, when 
he could not by gifts persuade him to 
worship the gods, cast him into prison 
in chains, with Modestus and Crescen- 
tia. When he found them steadfiut, 
he ordered them to be cast into a great 



^ The apociyphal work called "The Acts of Paul and Thecla," i» the authority 
Rome has for the legend of Thecla. 
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vessel of liquid lead, full of borniDg dered them to be placed on a eoaffold 
resiii and pitch, in which, when they and their limbs to be cut to pieces, and 
suDg divine hynmu, after the manner of their bones torn asunder. When this 



the three Hebrew children, they were 
snatched from it and exposed to a 
lion, which, prostrating itself before 
them, licked their feet. The emperor, 
inflamed with rage, because he saw the 
multitude moved with the miracle, or- 



was being done, thunders and lightbings, 
and great earthquakes were felt. The 
temples of the gods fell, and many were 
crushed in their ruins. Their remains, 
Florentine, a noble female, honourably 
buried with perfumes." (Brev. June 15.) 

In the " Marty rology" of Fox, or the " Scots' Worthies" of 
Howie, there is nothing comparable to these legends. Exag- 
geration there may be, and credulity there is; but their narra- 
tives are sobriety itself to those which the Church of Rome has 
deliberately sanctioned for the instruction of her priesthood, 
and placed side by side as of equal authority with Scripture 
narratives. 

Not content w^ith indulging in the marvellous, respecting ob- 
scure and unknown persons, the Breviary, in giving accounts 
of apostolic men, has added, in some cases, to the Scripture re- 
cords, legends, on the face of them, both in matter and manner, 
unworthy of apostolic men. 

St Andrew — Afostlb. 

Take the following account of the apostle, St Andrew, for 
which Rome cites no father or ecclesiastical writer: — 



" St Andrew being brought before 
Mgeua, the proconsul of Achaia, and 
ordered to o£fer sacrifice to the gods, 
replied, — * I sacrifice daily to the Al- 
mighty, the one true God, not the flesh 
of bulls nor the blood of goats, but the 
unspotted Lamb on the altar, of whose 
flesh all his believing people shall eat 
— the Lamb sacrificed, yet remaining 
entire and alive.' In a rage, ^geus 
ordered him to be cast into prison, whence 
the people would have easily rescued 
him had he not appeared to the multi- 
tude, vehemently entreating them that 
they would not prevent him from re- 
ceiving the much wished-for martyr's 
crown. Being soon after brought before 
the tribunal, while extolling the mys- 
tery of the cross, and reproaching him 
with his impiety, ^geus, unable to en- 
dure any longer, ordered him to be car- 
ried to the cross to be crucified in imi- 
tation of Christ. Andrew, led to the 



place of martyrdom, when he saw the 
cross, began to exclaim from afi*r, — * O 
excellent cross, which received honour 
from the limbs of my Lord, loog de- 
sired, anxiously loved, sought without 
ceasing, and at last prepared for my 
lon^ngsoul.' Take me from men, and 
give me to my master, that through the 
cross he may receive me, who, by the 
cross, redeemed my soul. On the cross 
he hung alive two days, in which he 
ceased not to preach Christ until he de- 
parted to him in the likeness of whose 
death he desired to meet death, all which 
the presbyters and deacons of Achaia, 
who wrote of his passion, witnessed, de* 
scribing what they had heard and seen. 
His bones were first brought to Constan- 
tinople by the Emperor Constantino, 
thence taken to Amalphi (in Italy.) 
The head was brought to Rome by Pope 
Pins II., and placed in the Basilica of 
St Peter." (Brev. 29th Nov.) 
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The men that composed the above legend were incapable of 
writing such narratives as the Goqaels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. They did not understand their spirit. The «am- 
ficing of the lamb — the altar — the phrase whole, yet sacrificed 
— the useless irritation of tlie Roman judge — the vehement de- 
sire for an ignominious and cruel death — the exclamations re- 
specting the cross — and the preaching for two days amidst the 
agonies of crucifixion, are unmistakeable marks, not only of their 
i^napostolic origin, but of their anti-apostolic character.* 

Nor is this an exceptional illustration of the manner in which 
the Breviary supplies what it deems wanting in the history 
of apostles and apostolic men. Of the apostle James the Less, 
the Breviary gives this supplement to Scripture : — 

St James — Apostle. 

"He drank no wine and abstained He used linen gannents. His assiduons- 

from flesh, never shaved, nor used oini- ness in prayer had so hardened the 

ments, nor the bath. To him alone it skin of h^i knees, that it was like the 

was permitted to enter the holy of holies, skin of a camel." (Brev. 1st May.) 

Thus' transforming James into an ascetic of the severest 

order. 

St John — Apostle. 

We have also the following supplement to the New Testament 
account of John, in a quotation from Jerome: — 

" The apostle John, one of the dis-' dalene reported that our Lord had 

ciples of our Lord, according to tradi- risen, both ran to the sepulchre, but 

tion, was the youngest of the apostles. John outran Peter ; and when he was 

The &ith of Christ found him a virgin, in the ship, and was fishing in the Lake 

and a virgin he remained ; and there- of €renesareth, Jesus stood on the 

fore he was the more beloved of the shore, nor did the apostles know him. 

Lord, and reclined upon his breast ; only the virgin recognised a virgin, and 

and when Peter, who had a wife, durst said to Peter, It is the Lord." (Brev. 

not ask, he requested John to ask, and 6th May.) 
when after his resurrection, Mary Mag- 

^ Of our Saviour the ilfoeviary gives no traditions either of sayings or of actions. 
It is remarkable that tradition, so' much boasted of, has handed nothing down of 
Christ beyond the inspired records, '^e only exception we have ever met with^ 
is the saying recorded, on the authority of Clemens of Alexandria, who lived to- 
wards the close of the second century, that our Lord told Peter, a little before his 
death or after his resurrection — ' If any Jew shall repent and believe the gospel, 
he shall be pardoned; but after twelve years, go ye into all the world, lest 
any should say, we have noi heard." This is all we get from tradition, and it 
does not look much like our Saviour's manner.^-(7at>e*» Antiq. Apost. vol. i. 
p. 168. Ed. 1836. Paul's addition, '* It is more blessed to give than to receive," 
(Acts XX. 85), has the royal image and superscription. 
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Such is the nonsense Jerome penned, and by which the 
Romish Churcli recommends celibacy and ascetic austerities. 
But the fact of our Saviour having committed his mother to 
the care of John, is the strong presumption against its truth. 
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The Martha and Mary of the New Testament. — ^The female ariatocracy of the 
church legends. — Mary Magdalene of Pazzi. — St Cecilia. — Scholastica. — St 
Clara. — ^Teresa. — ^Rose of Lima. — Church widows. — Repudiation of their former 
Btate.^ — ^Renunciation of £unily duties. — " The virtuous woman among a thou- 
sand" of the Old Testament unknown. 

1^ the v^men of the Old and New Testaments everything 
is natural, in harmony with the female character and duties, 
as well as after the manner of their times and country. In the 
Oospels we have a Martha and Mary, but, seen at home, where 
women should be seen to advantage. In the Acts and Epistles 
we have a Dorcas and a Phoebe ministering to the church 
which then required the aid of deaconesses for the visitation of 
their own sex, and who see both to their spiritual and temporal 
wants. We have also an Aquila and Priscilla — a married 
pair, living in the world, and carrying the gospel in their 
hearts wherever they go. All is natural and unobtrusive 
goodness, in woman's sphere of duties. But with this women 
were not satisfied, nor men for them. The ckurch development 
of Martha's character, from being the careful and pious house- 
woman, to being the church saint, as given in the Breviary, is 
full of instructive contrasts with the New Testament account. 
Martha is honoured on the 29th July, when the religious 
read:~— 

St Martha. 



** Martha was 
wealthy parents. 



bom of noble and 
After the asoension 
of Christ, Martha, with her brother, 
sister, Pedissequa (her waiting-maid), 
and one Maximinus, who was one of the 
seventy-two disciples, and who had bap- 
tised the whole fiunily, was, with many 
others, seized and pat into a ship without 
sails and oars, and left to perish on the 



wide ocean; but the ship, under the guid- 
ance of Gk>d, was driven in safety to Mar- 
seilles (that is, about 1000 miles). There 
they preached the Gospel to the inha- 
bitants of Marseilles, and to the Aquen- 
ses'and neighbouring nations, who be- 
lieved in Christ; and Lazarus became 
bishop of Marseilles, and Maxim inus 
bishop of the Aquenses (Etruria). Mary 
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the Magdalene,^ aooustomed to prayer 
and the feet of Christ, that she might 
enjoy the blessedness of the life of hea- 
venly contemplation which she loved, 
withdrew to a vast cave in a lofty moun- 
tain, where she lived thirty years, sepa- 
rated from all human intercourse, and 
daily, during that time, she was carried 
aloft by angels to hear celestial songs of 
praise. 

''But Martha, by the wonderful holi- 



ness and charity of her life, ' having 
brought all the people of Marseilles into 
love and admiration of her, betook her- 
self to a place remote from men, with 
some honourable women, where she lived 
long with the highest praise of piety and 
prudence, and at length, by a death long 
foretold, she departed to heaven on the 
4th Kal. of August. Her body is held 
in great veneration at Tarasoeon (in 
France)." 



4 

Butler, as if ashamed of this legend, wholly omits it.* Yet 
nothing is more characteristic of the new church-lifd of perfec- 
tion that sprung up, than this disposal of the family of Bethany. 
To leave Martha and Mary to live and die ia the family circle 
and neighbourhood, shedding there the light and grace that 
God had given them, or to have transferred them, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, to any other quiet Christian homes, as 
wives and mothers, would not have been in harmony with the 
new fashion of the religious life. Mary must bury herself in an 
impenetrable solitude, conversing with angels not men, her life 
a perpetual psalmody. Martha being noted as " careful about 
many things," J)usies herself in actively doing good, yet only 
long enough to be loved and sought after, when she also retires, 
drawing along with •her into virgin solitude the best and most 
useful of her sex, those best fitted to "guide the house, '^ and 
give examples of Christian matrons and mothers to their times^ 
— nay, though constitutionally active and stirring, she is so 
carried away by this spirit of solitude and contemplation, this 
love of church perfection, that she cannot even stay in the same 
heathen city or neighbourhood, where the bishop was her own 
brother, and which needed the aid of all the good Iiands and 
hearts of both sexes. Even Butler seems struck with the incon- 
gruity, and sensibly observes, " that in the opinion of Thomas 
Aquinas, from the example of Christ and his apostles, the mixed 
life of action and contemplation is the best.'' 

St Mabt Maodalenb of Pazzi. 

On the 27th May is honoured a Mary Magdalene, called Mary 

^ The Church of Rome, in her liturgical books, always confounds Mary the Mag- 
dalene with Mary the sister of Lazarus; Galmet, although of that church, says 
"preposterously." 

' The Breviary evidently inserted it to uphold the credit of the shrines of 
Marseilles and the neighbouring country. 
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Magdalene of Pazzi, not the Mary Magdalene of the Gospels, but 
one who, in admiration of, and in imitation of her, changed her 
original name Catherine, into this penitential one, perhaps also 
taking the name as part of her service of voluntary humility. 



She was by birth a Florentine of a 
noble fiftmily, and died 8ub>priore88 of a 
Carmelite nunnery. The Breviary telln 
lis thai ' she snatched the way to per- 
fection from her veiy cradle; vowed per- 
petual virginity in her tenth year, took 
the habit of the order of the Gannelites, 
and exhibited an example of every virtue. 
So chaste was she, that whatever ooold 
injure her purity she was utterly igno- 
rant of. For five years, God command- 
ing it, she lived on 'bread and water 
alone, except on Sundays, with which 
Lent diet she was kept alive. Her 
body she crucified with hair-doth 
scourges, cold, want, watchings, naked- 
ness, and every kind of punishment. 

With such ardour of divine love did 
she bum, that unable to bear it, she 
was compelled to heap water on her 
bosom in order to cool it. Frequently 
carried out of herself, she had long and 
wonderful ecstades, in which she pene- 
trated the secrets of heaven, and was 
distinguished by excellent gifts. Forti- 
fied with these, she sustained along con- 
test with the powers of darkness, arid, 



vexed with various temptations, God so 
permitting it, that he might affi>rd an 
example of invindble patience, and of 
deepest humility. 

"Towards her neighbours she was 
distinguished by a singular charity; for 
often she passed sleepless nights in 
ministering to the sisters, or in minifiter- 
ing to the sick, whose ulcers she some- 
times healed by licking them. Bitterly 
Uunentmg the ruin of infidels and sin-, 
ners, she o£fered herself as ready to en- 
dure any sufferings for their salvation. 
Many years befi>re death, renouncing 
with heroic virtue all the pleasures of 
heaven, which were abundantly supplied 
to her, she frequently had in her mouth 
the saying, ' To suffer is not to die. ' At 
length, exhausted by a long and grievous 
infirmity, she passed to the 'spouse, on 
the 21st May 1607, having completed 
her 4l8t year. Clemens IX. added her 
to the number of the holy virgins, illus- 
trious by many mirades, both when 
living and dead. Her body is preserved 
to the present day unoorrupted."^ (Brev. 
27th May.) 



desolate, and abandoned by all, and 

Thus Mary of Pazzi, improves still further under church guid- 
ance, on Mary of Bethany, deeming herself sure of happiness in 
the next life, in proportion as she succeeds in making this life 
miserable. Butler, contrary to the Breviary account of her per- 
petual ecstacies, tells us, that in spite of her vows and hair shirt, 
and iron girdles, and bread-and-water diet, and solitude, she 
was assailed, as might have been anticipated, with the most 
impious and wicked temptations, and that her sisters began to 
despise her. What a blessing to women are the ordinary every- 
day duties of household life, better securities for true piety and 
virtue than all the artificial defences of the recluse, — who, by a 
too abundant leisure and solitude, invites and entertains thoughts 
that would have knocked in vain for admission to a mind hap- 

^ Where we have given the substance only of the Breviary account, it is not 
marked with inverted commas. 
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pily occupied by necessary duties, aod living in the circle of 
home affections! 



St Cecilia — Virgin and Marttr. 



On the 22d November, the 
Breviary for the admiration and 

"Cecilia, a Roman yirgin, was bom 
of noble parents. Instructed from early 
years in the precepts of the Christian 
&ith, she vowed her virginity to Grod. 
But when, contrary to her inclination, 
she was given in marriage to Valerian, 
on her marriage night she had this dis- 
course with him : Valerian, I am under 
the protection of an angel, who guards 
my virginity, — ^therefore let no one in- 
jure me lest he provoke the Divine anger. 
Valerian, moved by her words, durst not 
touch her, but added, that he also would 
believe in. Christ if he saw an angel. 
Cecilia replied, that he must first be 
baptized. Inflamed with the desire of 
seeing the angel, he replied that he 
wished to be baptized. At the entreaties 
of the vii^gin, he was baptized by Pope 
Urban, to whom he went, in the sepul- 
chres of the martyrs, where he was then 
hiding on account of the persecutions. 

" Then returning to Cecilia, he found 
her at prayer, and the angel with her, 
shining with a Divine splendour. Asto* 
nished at the sight, so soon as he re- 
covered from his terror, he called his 
brother Tiburtius, who, being instructed 



following tale is read in the 
imitation of the faithful : — 

by Cecilia in the fiuth of Christ, was 
baptized by the same Pope. Tiburtius 
was also vouchsafed a sight of the same 
angel which his brother had seen. A 
little while after, with the greatest 
constancy, both endured the death of 
martyrs by the orders of Almaohius, 
the prefect, fie commanded Cecilia 
also to be seized, and interrogating her 
respecting the goods of Tiburtius and 
Valerian, ]bhe virgin replied, that they 
had been all distributed to the poor, 
which so enraged him that he ordered 
her to be scalded to death in a bath; 
but all night the flames having never 
touched her, he sent the executioner, 
who thrice struck her with his axe, and 
when he could not out off her head he 
left her half dead. Three days after, on 
the tenth of the Kal. of Dec., in the 
reign of Alexander, she flew to heaven, 
adorned with the double palm of a virgin 
and martyr. Her body was buried by 
Pope Urban m the cemetery of Callistus. 
Her house, in which the Christians met, 
was consecrated to the name of Cecilia, 
and a church was founded on the same 
spot." (Brev.) 



St Scholastica — Virgin. 
On the J 0th February, when she is honoured, the church prays: 

"O God — ^who didst make the soul cence — grant to us by her merits and 

of thy blessed virgin, Scholastica, to prayers to live so innocently, that w? 

pierce the heavens, under the appear- may deserve to arrive at eternal joys 

ance of a dove, to show the way of inno- through our Lord." 

The following account of this lady, given in the Breviary, is taken 
from the 2d Bk. of the Dialogues of Pope Gregory, ch. 33:-^ 

" Scholastica, the sister of the vener- year, whom the man of God met not far 

able father Benedict, being dedicated by witliout the gate, in the posseasions of 

him from infiincy to the Omni potent Lord, the monastery. On a certain day, she 

was accustomed to come to hira once a came according to custom, and her ve- 
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nerable brother came to her with his dis- 
ciples ; spending the whole day in the 
praises of God, and in holy conversation, 
the darkness of night coming on, they 
took food Utgethen Still sitting at 
table, in holy eonverse, and tarrying to 
a later hour than usual, his pious sister 
prayed him — saying, I beseech thee 
that this night you will not leave me; 
let us converse until morning on the 
joys of the heavenly life. To which he 
replied. What doat thou say, sister? J 
never can remain out of my cell! So 
great was the serenity of the sky at 
that moment, that no cloud was to be 
seen. But the pious woman, when she 
heard these words of refusal from her 
brother, folding her hands on the table, 
aud inclining her head upon them, 
prayed to the Omnipotent Lord. On 
raising her head from the table, such 
a burst of lightning and thunder, and 
such a deluge of rain followed, that 
neither the venerable Benedict nor his 
brethren who were with him, could 



fiill of the rain were at one and the same 
instant of time. The man of Grod se&> 
ing the lightning and thundering, and 
inundation of rain, could not return to 
his monastery, and began sorrowfully to 
bewail his case, saying, The Omnipo- 
tent God have mercy on thee, sister, 
what is it thou bast done? To which 
she replied, I asked thee, brother, 
and you would not hear me : I asked 
my God, and he heard me. Now then, 
if you can, depart and leave me, return 
to your monastery. But, unable to stir 
from beneath the roof, he remained, 
although unwillingly : and so they spent 
the whole night watching, and in holy 
converse cm the spiritual life passed the 
night. 

** Next day the venerable female re- 
turned to her own cell, and the man of 
God to his monastery. When, lo ! three 
days after, sitting in hia cell and lifting 
up his eyes, he saw the soul of this same 
sister parted from the body, and piercing 
the heavens in the form of a dove. Be> 
move a fi>ot beyond the threshold of joicing in her glory, he returned thanks 



to God in hymns and praises, and an- 
nounced her death to his brethren. He 
sent to bring her body to the monastery, 
and placed it in the sepulchre which he 
had prepared for himselfl So it fell out 
that those who were always of one mind 
in the things of €rod when living, in 
death were not divided." (Brev.) 



the place where they sat." 

"This pious female, while inclining 
her head upon her hands, had poured 
out in pi-ayer a flood of tears upon the 
table, and drew the cloudless air to rain. 
Immediately after the prayer, the flood 
of rain followed. Such was the agree- 
ment between the prayer and the flood 
that the lifting up of her head, and the 

A shower of raiu or a thunder storm has been, in all time, a 
common interposition on behalf of those that are happj to meet 
and sorry to part. The story needs no interpretation. The 
great Benedict, the patriarch of the Western monks, and a fa- 
mous abbot, cannot, according to rule, go to the annual meet- 
ing with an aged sister, without a guard of brothers with him. 
At this day, in the city of Rome, the Jesuits cannot go abroad 
unless in pairs — the one as a spy and guard on the other. 
That virtue is no virtue that is never suffered to be tried. That 
discipline is no discipline of the soul at all, which is dependent 
on the absence of all objects of temptation. That is virtue alone 
which goes forth to all the duties, and encounters all the temp- 
tations of life, and yet, from force of principle and habits of 
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self-restraint and self-government, stands fast.^ The restraints 
upon the oldest monks, show that to the inmates of monas- 
teries no time gives a just self-confidence, because no time 
can give recluses self-discipline and habits of self-government. 
The abstinence and chastity of a monastery are no more 
fitted to promote these virtues, as virtues of the man, than the 
compulsory fare and separation of the inmates of our criminal 
penitentiaries or bridewells, have a tendency to form habits of 
self-government when they return to the world's temptations. 
It is in the world, and while mingling with the world in the dis- 
charge of the duties df our place in society, that practical virtue 
is best acquired and strengthened. A nation of monastic insti- 
tutions must, in the very nature of things, present license with- 
out) and compulsory virtue, which is no virtue at all, within the 
walls of the monastery — ^and, unless, like the Benedictines or 
monks of St Bernard, the inmates of these institutions are men 
of some mark and years, and are engaged in works of learning or 
benevolence, the monastic seclusion, as a means of cultivating 
human virtue, is a great delusion — contrary to all the principles 
of our nature, in which virtue is cultivated only by repeated vo- 
luntary acts of resistance to temptation, which become at last 
the habit and second nature of the well-tried and disciplined 
souL 

St Clara*— ViBOiw. 

On the 12th August this lady is honoured. She is a mediaeval 
saint, bom in 1193, and dying in 1253, a devotee of the cele- 
brated St Francis of Assise, who had the merit or demerit of 
making a capture also of her sister Agnes at a very early age.' 
But let us read the Breviary: — 

" Clara, a noble viigin, wns born in tating the holy Francis of the same city, 
the town of Asdaeiun in Umbria, imi- She turned all her goods into alma, and 

^ There ia more, says Laing, in his obiieryationfl on the civil and political state 
of Europe, (1848-1849,) more of the yirtnes of honesty and of moral restraint on 
conduct, exerted in the streets of London every day, among its million and a-half 
of people, tfian among the agricultural population of a country, of ten-times the 
number. 

* The name Sinclair or St Clare is derived from this lady, those who first took 
the name being zealous devotees of St Clara, or, it may be, resident on the lands 
pertaining to the religious houses of this order. 

' By decree of Trent, a nun may take the veil after twelve. Session 25, ch. 17. 
The age is made early, as the likelihoods are known to decrease of profession every 
year after a certain age. 
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distributed them in thfe relief of the poor. 
Flying from the din of the world, she 
turned aside to a church in the country, 
and there, from the same blessed Francis 
receiving the tonsure, she firmly resisted 
the efforts of her relatives to bring her 
joack. She was finally brought to the 
church of St Dam^an by the same St 
Francis, where the Lord gave her many 
associates, imd she instituted a college 
of holy sisters, of which she received the 
govehiment, her reluctance to undertake 
which was at length overcome by St 
Francis. She governed her monastery 
anxiously and discreetly in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the full observation of 
the rules, for forty-two years ; her life 
being to others the pattern whence they 
learned the rule of living. 
"As she kept down the flesh, she 
-grew strong in spirit. She had the 
naked ground, and that sometimes strewn 
with twigs, for her couch; and instead of 
the earth under her head, she placed a 
liard block of wood. She used but one 
under-garment, with a mantle of coarse 
bnd prickly cloth, with a rough hair-doth 
sometimes next her skin. She imposed 
on herself such abstinence, that for a long 
time she tasted no (penUua nihil) nourish- 
ment three days in the week. On the 
other days she restricted herself to such 
a small quantity of food, that some won- 
dered in what way she could live. Twice 
lk-year before she grew unwell, she &sted 
forty days, refreshed by bread and water 
alone. Besides, she gave herself con- 
tinually to &sting and to prayer. In 
these she consumed her days and nights. 
Afflicted by prolonged sickness, when 
she could not rise to bodily exercise, 
she was aided by the prayers of the sis- 
ters ; props being placed behind her, she 
laboured with her own hands, lest she 
should be slothful even iu her infirmities. 



She was an especiaMover of poverty, 
and from this no necessity could drive 
her, most constantly refusing the mfeans 
offered by Gregory the Ninth for the en- 
dovmient of the sisterhood. 

" The virtue of her sanctity shone by 
many and great miracles. To one of the 
sisters of the monastery she restored the 
free use of speech. To another she 
opened her deaf ear. She delivered 
those oppressed with fever, dropsy, 
fistula, and other ailments. She healed 
a brother of the order of Minorites of 
insanity. When the oil wholly failed 
in the monastery, Clara took a jar. and 
washed it, and it was found filled with 
oil in great abundance. She so multi* 
plied the half of one loaf, that it sufficed 
for fifty sisters. When the Saracens 
besieged Assiseum, and attacked the 
monastery, Clara desired herself to be 
brought to the gate, along with the 
vessel iu which the most holy sacram^it 
of the Eucharist was enclosed, and there 
prayed, ' Deliver hot, O Lord, the souls 
trusting in thee to the wild beasts, and 
defend thy &miiy which thou hast re- 
deemed with thy precious blood.' On 
which prayer a voice was heard, ' I will 
ever defend thee.' The Saracens in pan 
took to flight, and those who had climbed 
the wall, deprived of sight, fell headlong. 
Finally, the Virgin herself, when she 
was in the article of death, was visited 
by an assembly of blessed virgins in 
white, amongst whom one appeared 
more distinguished and resplendent than 
the rest; and, having partaken of the 
holy Eucharist, and being enriched by 
an indulgence for sins from Innocent 
IV^ she redgned her soul to God on the 
ides of August. After her death, re- 
splendent with many miracles, Alexander 
lY. enrolled her among the holy vir- 
gins." (Brev.) 



Butler's account of this lady is even more remarkable, and 
contains particulars that are very characteristic. St Francis 
was the oracle that allured her to a life like his own, and so 
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prevailed over lier natural timidity and love of her parents, that 
she escaped from home, when Very young, with a female com- 
panion, and went out of the town to the community where St 
Francis lived, who met her with his brethren, and received her 
at the door of his church of Our Lady with lighted tapers, sing- 
ing a hymn. Before the altar she put off her fine clothes, and 
St Francis cut off her hair, gave her a penitential habit, that is, 
a piece of sackcloth and a cord to tie it. Having as yet no 
nunnery of his own, he placed her in a nunnery of the Benedic- 
tines at the age of eighteen. In vain her relations resented it, 
and strove to recall her — the girl was devoted to St Francis; 
and to secure this devotion the saint withdrew her to another 
nunnery. Soon after, her sister Agnes, bX fourteen, was drawn 
to join her by sisterly affection. The enthusiasm now spread 
among the ladies of her family, to the number of sixteen; and 
the sackcloth and poverty of St Clare became the fashionable 
religious sentiment of the time. 

Butler further tells us that not only the mantle, as the Breviary 
says, but her under-garment, was a shift of horse-hair or of hog'*s 
bristles, which she always wore next her skin; and that she so 
improved upon her ghostly counsellor's lessons, that both St 
Francis and the Bishop of Assiseum ^^ obliged her to lie upon ii 
little chaff, and never to pass one day without taking at least some 
bread for nourishment" Her community practised severities 
that had scarce ever been known before. They wore neither 
stockings, nor shoes, nor sandals, nor any other covering for the 
feet, lay on the ground, observed a perpetual abstinence, never 
spoke but when they weire obliged to it by necessity or charity, 
and called this a holy silence, to avoid the innumerable sins of 
the tongue. Her whole soul seems to have been subject to St 
Francis, "having wings,'' says Butler, "to fly wherever St 
Francis directed her, ready to execute anything, or put her 
shoulder to any burden, that was enjoined her." 

Is it wonderful that all this penance should have induced 
continual ill-health for twenty-eight years of her life? But of 
what consequence, when she wrought, as the Breviary gravely 
tells us, more miracles than are told of any of the apostles of 
our Lord, — equalled only by our Lord himself! How vain, after 
recording the fame Clara got, both living and dying, by her 
miracles, for Butler to tell his female readers that such extraor- 
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dinary severity is not required of them ! Are there no enthu- 
siastic teinperaments that would endure any penance could they 
but hope for the same fame and power as Clara ?^ 

All this was called the imitation of Jesus, who had nowhere 
to lay his head, — ^was poor, and lived by voluntary contributions. 
But Christ's poverty was part of his humiliation for our sins, done 
once, and not to be imitated by us any more than his crucifixion. 

St Tbresa, a Viboik, 

Is honoured by the Church on the 15th October as one of the 
most distinguished of her female aristocracy. In Spain she is 
represented with a doctor's cap over her religious veil. Her 
missionary spirit is celebrated in one of the hymns of the 
Breviary: — 

'* Blest messenger of Heaven ! tbou didst 
Thy home in childhood leave ; 
Intending to barbaric lands, 
Christ all thy blood to give." 

As this lady, in her life and writings, gives some of the most 
characteristic features of the alternate fanaticism and policy of 
Rome, and the management of her spiritual directors, we shall 
give an account, taken from other Romish sources as well as 
the Breviary. 

Teresa was a Spanish lady, born at with greater intensity, accompanied with 
Avila in Old Castile, about 1515. Her self-aocusationa for her backslidings. 
parents were devout persons, and Te- After twenty-two years of suffering, in 
resa's reading in early life was the lives which her imagination and feelings were 
of the saints, that most copious religious over-developed and excited, she was re- 
romance of the middle ages, and which stored to health, and thenceforth became 
.has led to more of folly than the romances a devotee. Being clever, lively, and 
of chivalry. At the age of seven her conversable, she found a natural plea- 
young imagination was filled with sure in taking the indulgence the con- 
thoughts of the mystery of eternity, vent rules allowed, of conversing at the 
the victories of the saints, and their grate with visitors ; but though others 
eternal rewards ; and she and her little did the same, yea received, in those days 
brother built themselves hermitages with of less convent rigour, visitors in the 
piles of stones in the garden, and played parlour, as well as at the grate, and 
at the game of hermits. These feelings though she owned her subjects of con- 
wore off, and she became like other versation were always edifying, yet Te- 
children, fond of other amusements more resa*s conscience would not be satisfied, 
rational to youth. But a long period of She seemed one day, after conversing 
sickness and ill health ensued, which re- thus with a female friend, to see her 
Dewed all her earlier devotional feelings Lord rebuking her with a severe coun- 

^ It is siud, that of convents of difierent orders of St Clare, there were at one 
time 4000 in Europe. (See account of St Francis, October 4th.) 
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fcenatice, as if jealona of nich diviuon of 
her tdSectwDa, and from thenceforth, to 
please her espoused, she denied herself 
this liberty. Her thoughts now turned 
to a more important subject, which must 
have engaged most thoughtful persons, 
the difference between voctd and mitUdl 
prayer, and she awakened to the sense 
of the yanity of the mere vocal prayers 
to which she was called, in the convent 
routine, to engage. Like other devout 
persons, she sometimes prayed mentally, 
and sometimes only vocally, and some- 
times with a mixture of both, — now 
elevated, now depressed, until, says 
Butler, " after twenty years thus spent 
in the imperfect exercise of prayer, and 
with many defects, the saint found a 
happy change in her soul," — not that 
she had not dryness of soul after this, 
but now commenced, we suppose, the 
period of her life that was £ftvoured with 
raptures, and ecstasies, and revelations, 
lliis may be observed as a regular stage 
in all the more excitable saints of Rome. 
The sober-minded Christian seeks peace, 
and quietness, and a good hope, strength 
to overcome temptations, and to do 
his duty; but the more enthusiastic 
religious of Rome, having few active 
duties in which to occupy themselves, 
soon become restless and dissatisfied 
with this state, and begin to look for 
some peculiar &vour8 from Grod, in the 
way of visions, and revelations, and 
ecstasies, the sure mental result of the 
over-culture of certain feelings and 
habits, and of the check which the soli- 
tary life has given to the play of all the 
wholesome activities of our sodal nature. 
Teresa hardly knew what she wanted. 
Her desire was as yet half concealed 
from herself. Coy in asking these supe- 
rior ihvonrs of Grod, she was still more 
ooyin revealing to men that she had 
actually got them ; partly from her own 
doubts about their nature, and the fear 
of the suspicions and ridicule of others. 



But soon their number, and the state of 
exaltation to which she attained, oanied 
her over that difficulty, and Teresa 
opened the matter to her confessor^ 
Grarzia de Toledo ; but yet, in doing so» 
she "conjured him entirely to conceal aQ 
she said on that head, and publish only 
her sins, imperfections, and the indiffe- 
rent actions of her life." This confessor 
being called away, she got one from the 
new sodety of the Jesuits, who "took 
notice to her of certain irnnborttficcUions 
in her conduct, contrary to her perfect 
sanctification, ei^)eoially in her remain* 
ing still senidble to the satis&ction of 
ingenious, witty, and learned conversv 
tion." She answered very sensibly, that 
her motive was good, and that it seemed 
ingratitude to deny herself entirely to 
certain friends. Yet Teresa, knowing 
that obedience was the first of graees, 
submitted, on hearing a voice saying to 
her, "I will not have thee hold conversa- 
tion with men bat angels." In short, 
the poor lady, with her active mind and 
feelings having no vent into human ears 
and hearts, was still more thrown back 
on herself, and her interior speeches and 
raptures wonderfully grew and multiplied. 
Of course she could not keep them to 
herself. In some way or other they 
oozed out and became public talk, some 
taking her for a hypocrite, and some 
for an enthusiast. Now, there was no 
danger of Teresa being forgotten. For 
three years, while the Jesuit fiither was 
her director, she sufRsMd persecution, — 
that is, her Jesuit fether threw cold 
water upon her raptures and revelations.^ 
Six religious men, after a conference on 
the subject, " decided that she had been 
deluded by the devil, and prevailed on 
P. Baltbasar, her confessor, to go with 
them to her, and to order her not to 
eommimiceUe to frequently, not to live 
to ttricUt^ retired, and not to prolong 
her mediioUiont beyond the timepretcribed 
hy the r«^ of her home,** — an admonition 



^ Ignatius always refused to have female Jesuits, and, except in extraordinary 
cases, to be director to female consciences. 

I 
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of much good sense ; but she had been 
too long treated with stimulants for these 
sedatives to be taken. '' She challenged 
the devils, making no more account of 
them than so many flies." Another con- 
fessor, whom she once made use of, in 
the absence of her Jesuit one, told her, 
** that her prayer was an illusion, and 
tM>mmanded her, when she saw any 
vision, to make the sign of the cross, and 
to insult the vision as a fiend. " OhedieiMe 
being the first law, the poor lady did so, 
though it gave her excessive pain cmd 
trouble; ''for when I saw him present 
before my eyes, it was impossible for 
me to believe it was the devil ;" nay, 
she says "these visions and raptures 
carried with them their own evidence 
and demonstration, — so that, whilst they 
continued, it was impossible for her to 
harbour the least doubt that they were 
from Grod." Nevertheless her Lord 
said to her, ** she did well in obeying 
them; but he said he would bring them 
to understand the trutB." Her direc- 
tors forbade her the use of mental prayer, 
probably desirous of allaying the over- 
excitement of her mind; but " when they 
forbade me the use of mental prayer our 
Lord appeared angry at it, and bade me 
tell them this was tyranny." Pope 
Gregory XY., in the bull of her canoni- 
zation, commends the example of her 
obedience to her confessors in preference 
to visions she believed to be of God, say- 
iiigy *' Sy the command of her confessor, 
she humbly showed marks of contempt 
under the visions of our Lord, not without 
a great recompense of her obedience. 
She was wont to say that she might be 
deceived in discerning visions and reve- 
lations ; but could not in obeying supe- 
riors." Thus spoke the pope. 

The Jesuits seem to have dealt pru- 
dently, and restrained as they could 
Teresa's ecstasies; but St Peter of Al- 
cantara, commissary-general and visitor 
of the Franciscans, coming to Avila, 
conversed several days with Teresa; and 
this order being familiar, in their own 
founder and his imitators, with such 



ebullitions, was more easily convinced 
than the cooler and more worldly-wise 
Jesuits ; and Teresa found in Peter of 
Alcantai*a a warm friend. The Jesuits 
now seeing they would be left alone in 
their incredulity, declared ''confidently 
that the marks and reasons were most 
diear and convincing, that in her ecsta- 
sies and prayers she was conducted in a 
supernatural manner by the Divine 
Spirit." 

As might have been antidpated, 
Teresa's visions were not all from hea- 
ven. She had revelations also from hell 
and from purgatory; "saw devils in 
hideous figures, but she drove them 
away by the cross or holy water." Yet, 
for the most part, her visions were bright 
and consolatory — angels in a corporeal 
form — the humanity of Christ — the Vir- 
gin and Joseph — the mystery of the Tri- 
nity — "in a clear and wonderful manner, ** 
that she does not presume to describe. 
Here is one of the most pleasing, evi- 
dently borrowed from Isa. vi. : — 

" I saw an angel, very beautifal; his 
face was so inflamed that he seemed to 
be one of the highest angels called 
seraphims, who are all on fire with Di- 
vine love. He had in his hand a long 
golden dart, and at the end of the point 
methought there was a little fire; and I 
conceived that he thrust it several tunes 
through my heart, after such a manner 
that it passed through my bowels; and 
when he drew it out, methought it pulled 
them out with it, and left me wholly in- 
flamed with a great love of God." 

Having convinced others of her vi- 
sions, she had now also more thorough- 
ly convinced herself. Teresa became 
the observed and the reverenced of 
all Spain. She would still indeed long 
sometimes for death, and be comforted, 
as she heard the clock strike, by the 
thought she was now nearer to seeing^ 
God; but the most active and stirring 
part of her life was come. She com- 
menced reformer of the nunneries of the 
order of the Carmelites, to which she 
belonged, restoring them to their ancient 
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keyeiity, and erecting, says the Breviaiy, 
thirty additional ones. She abridged 
the numerous occasions of granting dis- 
pensations to the sisters for weak health, 
"telling the nnns that it is often the 
devil that suggests the idea of imagi- 
nary indispositions j that sloth magnifies 
those that are slight; and that it is often 
a mark of sislf-love to complain of little 
ailments; and that the more the body is 
indulged, the more numerous and crav- 
ing its demands and necessities grow." 
It was her favourite saying, "that the least 
inordinate attachment hinders the flight 
of a soul upwards;" and to reduce their 
inordinate attachments to the comforts 
of life, she "reduced everything they 
used, in their mean clothing, coarse diet, 
and cells, to what was indispenmbly ne- 
cessary." She wisely ordained that the 
sisters should work with their hands to 
gain a subsistence, thus saving them from 
many a weary hour, or from fidling, like 
herself, into visions. "She cautioned 
them against all partiality, or fond or 
particular friendships for one another," 
thus denying them even the consolations 
of friendship in their retreat. Among 
other instructions they received, they 
"were never to justify themselves when 
accused falsely, unless charity or pru- 
dence made it necessary, and to abhor 
every thought of pre-eminence or dis- 
tinction of ranks." Prayer, silence, close 
retirement, and penance, she pronounced 
the four pillars of the spiritual edifice 
she desired to raise. The exaggerated 
strain of her piety may be judged from 
one of her sayings in her last sickness 
to one of the sisters, " We ought not so 
much as turn our eyes but for the love 
of Grod, and to do what is acceptable to 
him. It would be a torment to her to 
take satisfiM^on in anything that was 
not Grod." Tet this same ecstatic lady, 
so full of her own inspirations, when a 
young woman of Toledo, who had gained 
some reputation for piety, petitioned to 
be admitted to the habit, adding, "/ 
will bring with me my Bible" "What!" 
said the saint, " your Bible ! Do not 



come to us; we are poor women, who 
know nothing but how to spin, and to do 
what we are bid." Does not this speak 
volumes as to Teresa ? Her reply, when 
a bishop solicited for the admission of a 
lady of rank, who was very rich, is equally 
characteristic. "Great ladies long ac- 
customed to have their own will, seldom 
sufficiently learn humility, obedience, and 
simplicity, without which they are more 
likely to overturn than support a reli- 
gious order." Two Teresas could not 
have lived together. The only friend 
she seems ever to have had was a fi&mous 
lady called Catharine de Gardona, of a 
noble Spanish fitmily, who had taken it 
into her head to live a hermit-life, in a 
cave in a desert, for eight years, and 
who died in her cave in 1577. With this 
eccentric lady Teresa corresponded, and 
found sympathy without rivalry. 

Teresa lived to see sixteen nunneries 
of her reformed order founded, and four* 
teen convents of the barefooted Carme- 
lite friars, and died in her 67th year. 
Her life has been written by herself, and 
in the estimation of Romish writers stands 
second only to the confessions of Augus- 
tine. She is rather a voluminous writer. 
Her works have been translated into 
English, excepting her letters, by Mr 
Woodhead, in 2 vols. 4to, 1669. The 
titles of some of them are as follows: — 
"The Way of Perfection," for the direc- 
tion of her nuns; " The Interior Castle of 
the Soul." Teresa wrote an exposition 
of the Song of Solomon ; but some wise 
priest had admonished her to pat it into 
the fire, which she obeyed; yet some- 
how, the first seven chapters are pre- 
served, which had been copied before the 
original was burnt — ^thus keeping the 
word of promise to the ear and eye only 
of her spiritual director, and saving the 
greater part of her book. On the sub- 
ject of mental prayer she seems to have 
written copiously, calling it " mystical 
theology," differing from scholastic or 
natural theology in that it neither con- 
sists in study, nor tends to acquire know 
ledge, but to improve love. In the dis. 
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tinetioiw of Tereta w« Me lier Mliolafltie mei and the Frendi pnbies ■wiMnhlBii 

direoior. Mental prayer she divides into at Jagy, time describe paaB'rs prayer: — 
bar kinde — ''Tbe intorior life and tlie p er ftM rl ifl n 

" 1st, Tbesoul applying itself to Koly of a son! oonsistB in the enicifizioii of tlie 

meditation, for whidi a calm stato of eld man, with his Tioes and ixregnlvde- 

mind and a retired place are necessary, ores. FassiTeprayer isameans to this 

and the life of Christ the moet important states bat not a neoesssiy means. Few 

subject. attain it, partly becanae God oonfera it 

" 2d, The piayer of qniet, in whidi rarely, and parity beoaose there are few 

ftbe sool is recollected, but not absorbed tmly devout and spiritnal persons, or 

by God, and the miderstsnding strongly who have the oonrage stronuooaly to 

fixed on the object of love. deny and mortify therasrives, so as to 

" Sd, The repose of the soul, in which sabdne their psssioitis, and pnrify their 

the sool overflows with joy, ardour, and affections finom all inordinate attach* 

deUght, holy desires, heroic resolu' ments. Henoe it has been observed that 

tions. this gift is sooner and more sabhiiiBly 

'' 4th, The prayer of miion, a sing^ confeired on simple idiots, who have no 

moment of which is soffioient recompense other csre than to work out their salva- 



for all the pains we can undergo in life, ti<Ain fear and trembling, and topi' 
which leads to the raptures and ecstasiee God, than on great and learned thedo 



vnth which she herself was fevoured." gians, unless Ihey have given themselves 

How difierent from the simple descrip- up, with their n^le heart, to the study 

tion the apostle, that leant on Jesus' of humility. This kind of prayer is oaUed 

bosom, gives of feith, " as working by passive prayer, becanae it is said to be 

love, purifying the hearty overcoming infused totalfy by the Hofy Ghost, and 

the world!" The musings of Teresa bor- not to have the least dependence on hu- 

dered on that mysticism and quietism man industiy or endeavoursi, though it 

that Borne, at the instigation of Bossnet, reqiuies certain remote dispositions of 

afterwards condemned in F^ndon. Boa- the soul." 

Such ifl the alternate fstnaticism and worldly wisdom of Rome. 
Teresa's revelaticms, had she been left in the hands of the 
Jesuits, would never have been heard of. But the Franciscans 
stepping in, decided that society, and Teresa came forth a saint 
of the first order. Yet, though holding immediate intercourse 
with hearen, she is taught ever to prefer obedience to the hum- 
blest of her church confessors, to obedience to her divine inspi- 
rations. Thus Rome assumes the responsibility of fanaticism, 
but an condition that she guide and govern it. 

St Rose of Lima, — ^Virgin. 

This lady is not only a modem, but an American saint, and 
the first American-bom saint in the calendar. She is thus 
commemorated in the Breviary: — 

''Rose, the first virgin flower of South eminent marks of her future sanctity 
American sanctity, was descended from from her cradle. Her countenance. 
Christian parents in Lima. She gave when an in&nt, was wonderfully trans- 
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ftfrmed into the Ekeneati of ii ro6e> trfaksk te&a&tiiig her body by froquent diBoi- 
g&ve rue to her name, to which, After- pline, want^^ and watohings, but flourish- 
wards, the yirgin Mother of God added ing in her spirit^ she drove away and 
the surname, enjoining her to be called, overcame the spectres of devils, undis- 
St Bose, of Holy Maiy. In her fifth mayed and victorious. 
year she toade a vow of perpetual vir< ''Being grievously afflicted with thA 
ginity. When older, lest she should bo torments of sickness, the ineults of 
compelled by her parents to marry, she domestics, and the backbiting of evil 
privately cut oS, with her own hands, tongues, she yet complained that she 
the most' beautiful hair of her head, was not sufficiently afflicted according 
She was given to fiists beyeod the mea- to her desert. Throughout fifteen years 
sure of human nature, pasong the en- she spent as many hours (daily we pre* 
tire forty days in abstinence from bread, sume) in desolation and diyness of 
and living on five grains of citron per spirit, and bore, with a courageous soul, 
day. agonies more bitter than any death. 
" Assuming the habit of the Third From tiiat time she began to abound m 
order of St Doniinic, she doMed her heavBoJy delights, to be distinguished 
former austerities. She wore a long, by vinous, and to melt away in seraphic 
rough hair-cloth, sprinkled over with ardours. 

tninute spines; under her veil she wore " Being wonderftilly fkmiliar with the 
a crown of thorns, pointed inwards, by tutdar angel of holy Oatharine of l^en- 
day and by night. Following in the na, among the continual apparitions of 
arduous steps of holy Oatharine of Sien- the vir^ Mother of God, she merited 
na, she girded herself with an iron to hear from Christ these words, 'Bose, 
chain, put round her in triple folds, thou art the espoused of my heart/* Fi* 
She Ibrmed for herself a couch of knotted nally, being happily carried to Para- 
trunks, and filled the empty chinks with dise, shining with many miracles, both 
fragments of bricks (festorum) or pottery before and after death, Clemens X., 
ware. She erected the very smallest the chief pontiff, enrolled her with 
cell for herself, in the extreme comer solemn rites in the catalogue of holy 
of the garden, where she gave hersdfto virgins.** (Brev. 86th August.) 
the contempkaion of hea/verUy things, at- 

This lady died in 1617, and was canonized in 1671. In 
Europe, such a saint, at the same time, would have been no 
saint, but have been silently consigned to an asylum; but 
Rome is all things to all men in a sense Paul never knew, and, 
under the climate of Lima, it was to be expected that the first 
specimen of saintsliip should go beyond even Rome's life of 
perfection. We may, naturally enough, suppose that the narra- 
tive is from the pen of an American bishop or archbishop, de- 
sirous of astonishing Europe and doing honour to his coimtry, 
and that, under Italian supervision, it has undergone no small 
pruning. What the original draft must have been, se^ng the 
reduced sketch is so luxuriant, it is useless to conjecture. It 
must have required all the gravity of the Pope and his cardinals 
to deal with it. As it is, we have a specimen of the manner 
in which Rome, to serve her power and interest, embalms in 
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lier calendar and Breviary the follies of each age and nation. 
Every nation must be flattered in its turn by having its holy 
fools canonized. The fanatical follies of one age naturally dis- 
appear in another, or are preserved only in history as memen- 
toes of human folly; but Rome, by. the act of canonization, 
adopts and consecrates them to perpetual remembrance. Thus 
the Breviary has become a gallery of models, where the highest 
specimens of the Christian life are intermingled with some of 
the lowest specimens of human folly and imbecility. How 
much the continual reading of such things perverts the judg- 
ment, we see in Butler, who, not content with retailing the 
statements of the Breviary respecting this lady, tells, that in 
her infancy her love of self-mortification was so extraordinary, 
that she ate no fruit, and fasted three days a week, and on 
other days took only unsavoury herbs and pulse. When she 
was grown up, her garden was planted only with bitter herbs, 
and interspersed with figures and crosses. 

" One day her mother having put on fiice and hands with ^e bark and pow- 

her head a garland of flowers, she se- der of Indian pepper, which is a violent 

cretly stuck on it a pin, which pricked corrosive, in order to disfigure her skin 

so deep that the maid, at night, had with little blotches and swellings. A 

some difficulty in taking off the garland, young man happening one day to admire 

Hearing others frequently commend her the fineness of the skin of her hands, 

beauty, lest it should be an occasion of she immediately ran and thrust both her 

temptation to any one, whenever she hands into hot lime, saying, ' Never let 

was to go abroad to any public- place my hands be to any one an occasion of 

she used, the night before, to rub her temptation.' " 

St Rose attained the perfection of making this life miser- 
able to make sure of a better; and the South American sur- 
passed all European saints, as much as the Egyptian saints of 
the fourth century surpassed those of the middle ages. 

S. Franoisca, o£ St Frances, a Roman Widow, Foukdrbss of thb 

COLLATINES. 

On March 9th the Church prays, " God, who didst honour 
thy handmaid, the blessed Francisca, among other gifts of thy 
grace, with the familiar converse of angels, grant, we beseech 
thee, that with the aid of her intercession, we may deserve to 
obtain the fellowship of angels." 

"Francisca, a noble Boman matron, childish sports and allurements of the 
from her earliest years, gave distinguished world, she delighted greatly in solitude 
proof of her virtues, for, despising the and prayer. When only eleven years of 
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age, she purposed to oonsecrate her vir- 
ginity to God, and to enter a monastery. 
Yet humbly obeying her parents, she 
married Laurentius of Pontian, a youth 
equally rich and noble. In matrimonial 
life she always retained her purpose of a 
private life as much as possible, shun- 
ning shows and feasts and similar plea- 
sures, using only woollen or ordinary 
clothing. Whatever time remiuned from 
domestic cares she bestowed on prayer, 
or in doing good to her neighbours, 
showing the greatest anxiety to recall 
the Boman matrons from the pomps of 
the world and the vanity of dress. For 
this purpose, while yet bound to a hus- 
band, she instituted in the city, under 
the rule of Holy Benedict, of the con- 
gregation of Mount Olivet, a house of 
the Oblates or Devoted. She not only 
most constantly endured the exile of her 
husband, the loss of goods, and the sor- 
row of the whole &mily; but giving 
thanks with blessed Job, she frequently 
took up that saying, ' The Lord gave, 
the Loixl hath takisn away: blessed be 
the name of the Lord.' 

" On the death of her husband, she 
flew to the foresaid house, with feet 
naked, a rope about her neck, and pros- 
trate on the ground, and with many 
tears, she humbly entreated to be ad- 
mitted into their number. Having her 
wish gratified, although she was the 
mother of them all, she acted no other- 
wise than as a maid-servant, and ,the 
meanest female of the house, and gloried 
in the title of the rmcUa/n vessel. How 
vile she was in her own esteem, she de- 
clared both by word and deed; often re- 
turning from some suburban vineyard 
carrying a bundle of wood upon her head, 
or driving an ass loaded with wood 
through the city for the poor, for whom 
also she begged large alms; visiting the 
sick in their hospitals, refreshing them 
not only with food for their bodies, but 
good counsels for their souls. She con- 



tinually laboured to reduce her body by 
vigils, fifists, bur shirts, an iron girdle, 
and frequent scourgings. She gave it 
once a day a meal of Herbs and pulse, 
and a drink of water. She mitigated, 
however, at the command of her confes- 
sor, on whose lips omd nod she hwng, these 
torturings of her body." 

" The Divine mystery, especially the 
passion of Christ the Lord, she contem- 
plated with such ardour of mind and 
such energy of tears, that she seemed 
almost to be worn out with the violence 
of her sorrow. Often also, when she 
prayed, especially when taking the sa- 
crament of the most holy Eucharist, ele- 
vated in spirit td God, and wrapt in 
heavenly contemplation, she remained 
immoveable. On which account the 
enemy of the human race attempted to 
move her from her purpose^ by various 
insults and strokes; at which, unterrified, 
she always mocked, aided ,espeeially by 
her guardian angel, in i^miliar converse 
with whom she obtained a glorious tri- 
umph. She was distinguished by the 
gift of healing and of prophecy. She 
both predicted the friture, and pene- 
trated the secrets of the heart. More 
than once, while she prayed to God, the 
waters, flowing through the river, or 
falling from the sky, left her wholly un- 
touched. Small fragments of bread, 
which were scarcely sufficient to refresh 
three sisters, the Lord so multiplied by 
her prayers, that fifteen were satisfied, 
and so much remained that she filled a 
basket. In the month of Jwtmaryf she 
satisfied the thirst of the same sisters, 
while preparing wood beyond the walls 
of the city, by fr-esh clusters of grapes, 
miraculously obtained from the vine. 
Finally, illustrious by merits and mi- 
racles, she departed to the Lord in the 
56th year of her age, whom Paul Y., 
Pontif. Max., admitted into the number 
of the saints." (Brev. 9th March.) 



This is written for the reading of the Romish priesthood, 
who are to break this bread for the use of matrons and widows. 
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^' Marriage is honou/rable in all/' sajs Scripture; but St Frances^ 
because she had been a matron, called herself an "undean 
vessel," and thus casts reproach on her own mother and all the 
mothers of our race. This lady lived in 1440, when hair shirts, 
iron girdles, flagellations, &c. were more in vogue than now. 
Can we think, without indignation, of the father confessor, 
" on whose lips and nod she hung/' allowing this poor, half-mad 
creature, thus to torment herself, and think she did God service 
thereby? Yet it was the way of the age. The best men 
thought the only way of healing a world given up to unlawful 
indulgences, was to go to the extreme of sternly refusing all 
God's gifts, instead of using them all with moderation and 
thanksgiving.. 

Alban Butler, in his " Lives of the Saints," gravely tells some 
things still more exquisitely absurd of this mad lady: — " Such 
was her love of purity from a tender age, that she would not 
suffer her own father to touch even her hands, unless covered.'' 

He informs us, " that for forty years she lived with her hus- 
band in such affection, that there never happened the least 
disagreement, and their whole life was a constant strife to 
prevent each other in mutual complaisance and respect." 

Yet the Breviary tells, *^ that on the death of her husband 
she flew to the house of the Oblates on her naked feet, and 
with a rope about her neck, and prostrate on the ground, en- 
treated admission, and called herself an unclean vessel." 

Butler informs us that '' she used a human skull for her cup." 
When she prayed for her children, she prayed only " that they 
might be citizens of heaven," thus expressing her regret that 
they had ever been bom, and thereby censuring Almighty God 
for having brought them into the world, or continued them in 
it. This is the kind of fanatic that Rome uses and gives scope 
to, under her direction, because adapted to indulge the humours 
and fancies of certain half insane temperaments, whose force of 
character and strength of will Rome finds need for. 

This lady was foundress of a religious order called CoUatines, 
from the quarter of Rome in which they are situated; and 
Oblates, because they call their profession an oUation, and use 
in it the word offero, not profUeor, " Her shrine at Rome," 
says Butler, "is most magnificent and rich; and her festival is 
kept as a holiday in the city with great solemnity. The Oblates 
make no solemn vows, only a promise of obedience to the mother- 
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president; enjoy pensions, inherit iBstates, and go abroad with 
leave. Their abbey at Rome is filled with ladies of the first 
rank/' In other words, the fanaticism of St Frances is naw 
spent, and her order is a convenient retreat for the ladies of the 
higher dasses who cannot be properly matched, and for whom 
some provision must be made, in accordance with aristo- 
cratic tastes — the hair shirt, &c. &c., being now laid aside, as 
well as the other peculiarities of the foundress. Thus end all 
the orders of Rome — &naticism being a disease that seldom sees 
two generations, even though fostered by the separated life and 
rules of an order.^ 

Such are the models of the female aristocracy of the Bre« 
viary, single and married The reader desirous of a more 
copious illustration, will find it in the Breviary notes to the 
Missal. Of the Christian maiden, piously fulfilling her duty to 
her aged parents or younger brothers and sisters, self-sacrificing 
and self-restraining, yet unconscious of any superiority to 
others, there are no models in the Breviary; and for the Chris« 
tian matron, ^' the mother in Israel,'' such a one as is described 
^4n the words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother 
taught him,'' (Prov. xxxi.), and such as England exemplifies 
and knows how to applaud, she has only faint praise. They 
are far beneath her " life of perfection." They do not belong 
to her female aristocracy. The Church of Rome does not con« 
corn herself about such homely virtues, although holy Scripture 
does, and a Paul knew of no other female aristocracy. 

One has no difficulty in appreciating the women of Scripture, 
because they are so natural, and act their parts in their natural 
portions; but there is the greatest difficulty in estimating the 
w^omen of the Breviary. You are tempted to suspect every'* 
thing to be unreal where so much is plainly distorted and exag- 
gerated, and to deny all sincerity and reality whatsoever. In 
the first founders of female orders, you o<»nmonly see force of 
character, great natural eccentricities, and great natural sensi* 
bility. Such qualities they would have displayed in private 
Ufe ; but there they would have met with healthful checks, and 
undergone modifications that would have gradually adapted 
them to their social circumstances and duties; but in the ascetic 
and monastic life, these peculiarities receive a large develop- 

^ See Seymour's Pil^. to Home, 1848) for ati a«c<»atit of the Use thefe nuide of 
BBTeral andent foundations. 
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ment, become still more disproportioned and unnatural^ like 
some monstrous wen that is on the body, at birth, but which 
by neglect has grown continually at the expense of the general 
health and strength, dwarfing and shrivelling up all the rest of 
the person. Even where you cannot question the sincerity of 
the enthusiasm or fanaticism of the first founders of female 
orders, you are struck, in the most sincere, with the love of 
power amidst the most profound renunciations of self, the love 
of notoriety amidst solitude, and the unmistakeable symptoms 
of pride amidst professions of humility. If this is visible in the 
first founders, who were, in the main, sincere; in their successors, 
when the first fires were burned out, one can hardly imagine 
much remaining but " an organized hypocrisy." This is due to 
the non-naturalness of the monastic life, and is acknowledged 
in the known maxim of the court of Rome, that it is easier to 
create a new order than to revive an old one. 

Even were all sincere and real in these religious exclusives, 
there is still discernible in the best, the vice of an all-absorbing 
religious selfishness. It is not, '' Bless me, that I may be a 
blessing;'' it is the care of my own salvation, that is the one 
and sole care. Works of charity are done, and done most de*. 
votedly, but all for self-salvation. Even self-sacrifices are not 
so in reality; they are so majij personal atonements for per- 
sonal transgressions, or to increase our own personal trea- 
sure of merits against another day. All these outgoings of 
self are for future income to self. But this is not the gospel 
which teaches us to say, " Ov/r Father," charges every man 
with the care of his fellows, and bestows its richest blessings 
when thinking least of self-advantage, and most of the good of 
others. 

The admiration of virginity had perhaps an origin that we 
cannot but respect. It might be a strong and virtuous re- 
action against the universal impurity of manners in Greek and 
Roman society. Purity of life became the Christian's distinc- 
tion from the world; and it has been the misfortune of man^ 
kind to comprehend, hitherto, but one idea at one time or in 
one age. As the opposite of Pagan profligacy, personal purity 
became identified with Christian perfection, and this one 
virtue was substituted for all the higher as well as lower 
virtues of the Christian life. But from the moment this one 
virtue was thus unduly exalted, it lost its true character, and 
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became an artificial, pretentious thing. In its own pi ace and 
proportion to the other virtues, it was natural and spontaneous. 
It was innocence. Now it became prudery, affectation, valuing 
itself and despising others — despising even father and mother, 
husband and wife, insinuating that there was a higher and 
holier, and more acceptable state to God, than marriage, and a 
more honourable name than that of wife and mother. 

Christian ladies in their natural place of the home, family, 
and neighbourhood, have their Christian character equally de- 
veloped on all sides — their virtues are strengthened and ma- 
tured by habits of resistance to temptation, and thus become 
exercised, tried, proved virtues, not in one direction only, 
but in all the varied directions to which life's duties and in- 
cidents call. If Christian goodness be the right discharge of 
every duty in every relation of life, and not the exclusive cul- 
tivation of any one quality of goodness, then it was impossible 
for the female aristocracy of the Church to attain to the highest 
goodness. Their Cliristian virtue was at best only the cultiva- 
tion of a monotone. The family system of Scripture and of 
nature alone, furnishes room for the exercise of all a woman's 
endowments, and brings all into harmonious proportion. Mary's 
quiet, pensive spirit, was the natural balance to Martha's ac- 
tivity and over-carefulness; and Martha's more active spirit, 
the best preventive of Mary's pensiveness sinking into a dis- 
tempered melancholy. Separate the Marys from the Marthas, 
and let each consort only with those of her own likeness, and 
both lose that natural regulator which God has provided in 
the variety of human character, as well as in the vicissitudes 
of human condition. 

Conscious that celibacy alone, excites little admiration in 
modem times: by her " sisters of charity," and her educational 
female orders, Rome has sought, in our day, to give her 
female aristocracy better claims on the gratitude of mankind. 
In Great Britain, and especially in the United States, these 
and other female orders have attracted midtitudes to the 
Church of Rome, and softened many antipathies. The asso- 
ciation of unmarried females for such a purpose, will ever have 
a peculiar interest and attraction for romantic and youthful 
minds; yet, every numerous and well-worked Protestant con- 
gregation in our cities, sends out more such sisters of charity, 
and educators of the young, than the most numerous of the 
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Bisterlioods of Rome. Without any bond, but the law of kind- 
ness and the call of Christian duty, and, abore aU, ** without 
observation/' because without the dress, or names, or separa* 
tions of Rome's orders of charitj, thousands of the middle and 
upper classes now spend much time and money in doing good 
amongst the poor and ignorant, doing the part of an Aquila 
and Priscilla, a Phoebe, a Dorcas^ and a Ljdia of the primitive 
church; yet taking their part also in all social and home 
duties, and innocent enjojm^its, unconscious that in their 
good-doing they are- better than others, or have attained to a 
higher perfection than their fathers or mothers. To these 
works of faith and labours of love, the Protestant Churches of 
Great Britain^ and America, have been leading' the youth of 
both sexes ever since they felt a revived faith and love to their 
Lord» Not more, certainly, does Rome, and those that resem- 
ble her in their tendencies, revive towards ritualism in all the 
plenitude of its outward ceremonies and bodily services, than 
Bible Christianity, as it revives in any church, works by love, 
and abounds in deeds of charity to the souls and bodies of men. 
These enterprises of charity at home and abroad, ate the 
sure signs of a revived faith, and also the surest means of 
strengthening the faith and love whence they spring. Each 
Bible church becomes anew centre of Christian charities; be-^ 
ginning ever at home, though not ending there; and without 
flying from the healthful training, and discipline, and first duties 
of life, aspiring to do good to all as God gives opportunity. 

^ We are tempied to give tbe following extract from a pamphlet which we pub- 
lished in ldS4, cm the laodel of a home misBioiiaTy enterptiie. Tbe model was St 
John's parish and congregation of Glasgow, of which Dr Chalmers had bees) 
minister, and of which we had the honour of being a member, and a Sabbath- 
school teacher in early life::^ 

" The magistrates of Glasgow built and endowed the parish church of' St John's. 
Tbe expense of this boon to the oommuiit^ at large, was the cost of the baildmg, 
and a stipend of L.425 a-year. Now; mark the retvm the oommimitj reoeived 
from this one parish church: one chapel was erected by it and provided with a 
minister, four parochial missionaries, four parish schools, two in&nt schools, one 
female mhool of industry, twenty-foiir elders to visit the sick and dying, and super- 
intend the spiritual and moral interests of the parish, iwenty-gevef^ male amd tvfeh^ 
female Sabhatk-echool teachenf each his own locality to superintend^ and twenig- 
three deacons for the poor. In all inmety-eight moral labourers; eightprtix gratuit- 
ous, and twelve supported by voluntary contributions." 

This is, no- doubt, a fhvourable specimen ; but the example has had imitators 
in an the cities of Sootland. The statistics of the SabbiUh-^chools mid missions of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow attest this. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TJBE MODEL MEN OF THE BEEVIABT. 

No models from the Jewish church, except the Maccahees, and immediate pro- 
genitors of Christ. — ^Reason assigned. — Martyrologies. — Eastern monks. — ^The 
Western an improveoMnt on Eastern m<»ikeiy. — Paul the hermit. — ^Anthony. 
— Benedict. — Church honours. — Origin from the martyrs. — ^The spontaneous 
growth of human nature. — ^The return to Polytheism under Christian names. — 
Keguhited by the Church. — ^First by each bishop in his diooese. — Now claimed 
exclusively by the Papacy. — ^An elaborate system. — Description of beatification 
and canonization. — ^Tbe process. — Steps. — ^Delays. — Difficulties. — Expense. — 
Use to Rome. — ^Contrast with Scriptural simj^city. — ^Bible models. — Sobriety 
of Scripture narraUves a security against man^worship. — Other securities 
in the Jewish Church. — God's way of saving men from Pantheism and 
Polytheism. — Christ the image of a personal God. — Care taken to preserve 
Haa image from degradation. — ^The remarkable silence of Scripture as to the 
personal appearance of Christ, his apostles, and of his mother. — ^Meaning of 
this silence. 

It is more difficult to convey any idea of the model men of 
the Breviary. There is more variety of character than in the 
female aristocracy of Rome; yet no such variety as real life 
exhibits, — ^monasticism, by its rules, and still more in its re- 
cords, assimilating all men to one another. The Old Testament 
does not contribute so much as one saint to the Roman calen- 
dar. It may be that the lives of the patriarchs were too much 
like those of common life, and their virtues too homely to 
gratify the love of the marvellous; yet the lives of the pro- 
phets would have furnished incidents and characters more won- 
derful than all the legends of the Breviary, and their manner 
of life was more after the way of the ascetics of the church. 
No one, however, has this honour. Angels and archangels 
have, whilst the prophets are not so much as named. In the 
litany of the Missal, they are summed up in the brief phrase, 
" All ye holy patriarchs and prophets, pray for us ! " The rea- 
son of this is probably to be found in the historical rise of these 
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church honours. Beginning with the first Christian martyrs, 
and haying no precedents in the Old Testament Church, they 
did not go beyond the present favourites of the day. Each age 
added, indeed, new martyrs, confessors, and church devotees; 
but to go back to the ancient Church for saints, was somewhat 
beyond the intelligence of times so ignorant of antiquity. The 
Maccabees, the immediate progenitors of Christ, and his per- 
sonal forerunners, arq the only exceptions. The reason for the 
insertion of the Maccabees given in the Breviary, as quoted 
from Gregory Nazianzen, concludes thus: — 

" There is a certain mystic and occult reason, to my mind a very pro- 
bable one, to all lovers of God, that none of those who sufiered martyr- 
dom before Christ, could obtain that honour without faith in Christ." 

* 

A reason not particularly intelligible in reference to the 
Maccabees, and which increases the difficulty of understanding 
why Abraham, " who saw," says our Lord, " my day afar off 
and was glad," should not have been in the calendar. The 
probability is, that the Maccabees got in " per incuriam," at a 
time that system or consistency was not much thought of, and 
the anomaly has remained too long to admit of correction; yet, 
had these Old Testament models been admitted, they would 
have disturbed the church doctrine of the perfection of the 
saints. 

"With this exception, the Breviary ascends no higher for its 
models than our Lord's immediate ancestors.^ Mary, we have 
seen, is honoured with more feasts in the year than even 
our Saviour. Each feast is supplied with its legends respecting 
her, from her birth to her assumption, copious in proportion as 
Scripture has been brief or wholly silent. Joseph is placed 
next in honour to the mother of our Lord, and Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph are the three names united in prayer by the de- 
vout Romanist. Next to them comes Anna, the mother, and 
Joachim, the father of the virgin, each honoured with a festival 
and legend. 

The apostles and apostolic men follow. In her accounts of 
the apostles, Rome does not confine herself, as we have seen, 

* Such a distinguished ancestor as David has no place. Yet Joachim and Anna, 
not once named in the gospels, have each a festival, as the supposed parents 
of the virgin. 
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to the Scripture narratives, but mingles Scripture and tradition^ 
as of equal authority and credibility. 

Passing from Scripture characters, we come, in the order of 
time, to the ancient martyrs, the style of which betrays the 
age. New Testament sense and sobriety of mind had fled, and 
the more marvellous, the more agreeable was the legend. The 
tortures endured were sufficient to have dispatched nine lives, 
and any one of the miracles wrought on such occasions, would 
have been sufficient, in the times of the apostles, to have saved 
the victim from further sufferings; but the miracles of the 
martyrs served only to aggravate their torments. From such 
narratives nothing is now to be learned worthy of imitation by 
modem Christians. The vehement desire for martyrdom, and 
the useless irritation of the judge, unlike the teaching and ex- 
ample of Christ and his apostles, only attest the decay of Scrip- 
tural sentiments, the excessive admiration of the martyrs, and 
the man-worship that was stealing over the church. 

The narratives in the Breviary of the early martyrs of Pagan- 
ism are, however, but a small specimen of the voluminous re- 
cords of the same kind provided for the religious houses of 
Europe, in the " Acta Sanctorum'' of the BoUandists, and for 
Great Britain, in Butler's " Lives of the Saints." Extravagant 
as the martyr narratives of the Breviary are, they are purifled 
editions of the narratives of the fathers of the Nicene age. The 
compilers of the Breviary have rejected marvels that were 
eagerly received in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. The 
Breviary account of St Lawrence,' is sober compared to that 
which might have been given from Ambrose and Augustine, 
The Breviary tells us of his being roasted slowly on a gridiron, 
but omits the account of Ambrose. " That such was the tran- 
quillity and peace which he enjoyed amidst his torments,Hhat 
having suffered a long time, he turned to his judge, and said, 
with a cheerful and smiling countenance, ' Let my body be now 
turned; one side is broiled enough,' when, by the prefect's 
order, the executioner had turned him, he said, ' It is dressed 
enough, you may eat.' "' 

The same outraging of nature appears in the accounts of the 
ascetics of the Nicene Church; but ascetism never proceeded 

* Philip and James, Ist May, Brev. St John, 6th May. The Breviary con- 
tains no legends or traditions respecting Christ himself. 

• 9th August, Brev. 3 Life of St Lawrence. 
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to the same insane lengths in the Western as in the Eastern 
Churches. Both the Breviary and Missal omit St Simon the 
Stylita Living on pillars never took the fancy of the European 
churches.^ Yet the church of the Empire fell into the error, so 
fatal to Roman society, of burying the best of her members in 
solitude, and exhausting herself in the cultivation of the passive 
virtues, when Roman society needed, for the protection of its 
hearths and altars, the cultivation of the active virtues. When 
the Empire fell, and the church had to do with barbarous tribes 
and their chiefs; in reconstructing her ecclesiastical system, it 
has been observed, that whilst she multiplied her processions and 
religious shows to impose on her rude conquerors, she also adapt- 
ed her monastic institutions to the times. Ouizot has shown 
by comparison of the rules of St Anthony, the patriarch of the 
monastic system of the Empire, and those of St Benedict, the 
patriarch of the Western monks, after its fall, that Benedict was 
a reformer on the monastic system of the Nicene Church. 
Abundant proof, of late, has been furnished that the Antiuiccne 
Church was in many things more corrupt than the Papacy, and 
that it were better to go back to Rome than to Nice for a church 
system.^ The reader may also see this by comparing the ac- 
counts of the Antinicene hermits, and monks of the Empire, 
with those after its fall. Let us take, first, the Breviary ac* 
count of Paul the hermit, honoured on 15th January: — 



St Paul the Hbbmit. 



tt 



Paul, the founder and chief of the 
hennits, was bom in the Lower Thebaid 
(Egypt). When he was only fifteen, he 
was deprived of his parents. To avoid 
the persecutions of Decius and Valerian, 
and in order more tnely to serve God^ 
he betook himself to a cave in the de- 
sert, where the palm-tree afforded him 
both food and raiment. He lived to his 
113th year, at which age he was visited 



by Antony (another hermit, in his 19th 
year), by Divine warning. In their in- 
terview, though they had never met be- 
fore, they saluted one another by name, 
and had much disoourse of the kingdom 
of God. A crow, which before always 
brought to Paul half a loaf, now brought 
a whole one. On the departure of the 
crow, ' Lo!' says Paul, ' the Lord hath 
sent us a dinner. Truly he is loving 



^ Though not in the Breviary or Missal, Simon, the younger, has a feast in the 
Greek Church, on 24th May^ and in the Latin Church, on 3d September, to com- 
memorate his residence on two pillaTS, in the deserts of Syria, threescore and eight 
years, changing only from the one to the other. He is honoured with a place 
in Butler's " Lives of the Saints," circulated for modem edification, who thus in- 
coherently moralizes upon his exhibition on the pillars, "How loudly does the 
pillar of St Simon condemn our indolence !" 

• Taylor's Ancient Christianity — passim. 
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and merdfuL These siztjr years I 
have reoeived daily half a loafl To-day 
he hath doubled to his soldiers the 
supply/ Haying given thanks, they 
took the bread to an adjoining fountain, 
and refreshed themselves; and again giv- 
ing thanks, aooording to their custom, 
they spent the night in the praises of 
God. At dawn, admonishing Anthony 
of his death, which whs at hand, he re- 
quested that he would bring the pall 
which he had received from Athanasius, 
in which to wrap his body. Returning 
from his journey, he (Anthony) saw the 
soul of Paul ascend to heaven amidst 
choirs of angels, prophets, and apostles. 
When he arrived at his cell, he found 
him on bended knees, with neck erect, 
and hands stretched on high, but his 



body lifeless ; but wrapping him in the 
pall, and singing hymns and psalms, ao- 
oording to Christian tradition, when he 
had not a hoe with which to dig the 
earth, two lions, from the interior of the 
desert, came in haste to the body of the 
blessed old man, and having expressed 
their sorrow as they could, they eagerly 
dug the earth with their claws, and 
made a pit which might conveniently 
hold a man. When they departed, An- 
thony placed the holy body in that place; 
and covering it with earth, formed a 
mound after the manner of Christians. 
Taking with him the coat of Paul^ which 
he had woven of palm-leaves like wicker 
work, he used it for his vesture on the 
solemn days of Pasc and Pentecost, as 
long as he lived." 



T}ie prayer prefixed to this narrative; to be offered on the 
feast of this chief of the hermits, is — 

" O Grod, who dost gladden us by the tate the actions of him whose birthday 
annual solemnity of thy blessed confessor we celebrate. " 
Paul, mercifully grant that we may iroi- 

But let us hear of his friend, 

S. AmrHOKT — HBBinr.^ 



" Anthony the Egyptian was bom of 
noble and Christian pai^nts, of whom, 
when young, he was deprived. When 
entering the church he heard the gospel, 
' If you would be perfect^ go and sell all 
that you have, and give to the poor.' 
As if these words had been addressed to 
him, he felt that he must be obedient to 
the voice of the Lord Christ; therefore, 
selling all his goods, he distributed his 
monfey to the poor. Being thus deli- 
vered from all entanglements, he re- 
solved to cultivate a kind of celestial life 
on earth." To attain this, we are told, 
among other means, ''that he lay on 
the ground when necessary sleep called 
him to rest. He so cultivated fasting, 
that he used only salt to his bread, and 
quenched his thirst with water ; neither 



did he refresh himself with meat or 
drink before sunset. Often, also, he ab- 
stained two days from food, and very 
often passed the night in prayer." Not 
content with this, ** he betook himself to 
the most desolate solitude of "Egypt, 
where, duly advancing m Christian per- 
fection, he despised the demons, who 
were the more eager in attacking him 
the stronger he was to resist. He 
reproached them with imbecility; and 
often stirred up his disciples to fight 
against the devil, teaching them by what 
arms he might be conquered. ' Believe 
me, brethren,' he said, 'Satan dreads 
the watchings, prayers, &sts, voluntary 
poverty, piety, and humility, but espe- 
cially the glowing love of Christ ; para- 
lyzed, he flies before the sign of the most 



^ Breviary, 17th Jaquary. 
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holy cross.' So formidable was he to 
the demons^ that many agitated by 
them, calling on the name of Anthony, 
were delivered; and so great was his 
sanctity, that Constantine the Great, 
and his sons, by letters, requested his 
prayers. After reaching his 105th year. 



when he had innumerable imitators of 
his own institute, having called together 
the monks, and instructed them in the 
perfect rule of the Christian life, he de- 
parted to heaven, illustrious by sanctity 
and miracles, on the 16th of the Kal. of 
February." 1 



The new religious passion which Constantine thus unthink- 
ingly countenanced in the person of Anthony, was the means of 
exhausting the Roman empire of its best defenders and coun- 
sellors in its time of need. How much better for Roman 
society, had the emperor appreciated the sense of the fol- 
lowing story of Anthony and the cobbler of Alexandria, and 
asked the prayers of the poor cobbler, instead of the idolized 
saint! 

Anthony, on one occasion visiting Alexandria, found that a 
cobbler lived next door to him. Calling on him, he entered into 
conversation on the subject of his faith and his pious exercises. 
The cobbler told him sincerely what he believed; and as to his 
daily exercises of devotion, he answered that in the morning, 
in a short prayer, he gave thanks to God for his daily benefits, 
and above all that he had sent his Son; asking the pardon of 
his sins, for the sake of Christ; praying for the preservation of 
his Church and of his own family; and entreating Christ to 
make intercession with the Father for all men. Thus resting 
in the faith, he proceeded cheerfully about his affairs, providing 
for himself and children, and taking care that they were well 
cared for and instructed. Having answered thus, the saint 
asked if he used no stricter exercise than this? " Stricter exer- 
cise!" said the cobbler; " doth he labour little, trow you, that 
provideth how his family shall be maintained? Think you that 
he that governs a house, and bears other burdens common to 
all citizens, hath nothing to exercise and vex him? Dost thou 
not see how many private and public miseries there be in this 
life, and to bear them well, and in them to exercise faith and 
patience^ dost thou not think it a warfare hard enough?" An- 

^ The prayer in the Breviary, accompanying the above legend, is as follows: — 
" May the intercession of the blessed abbot Anthony be of such avail, that what we 
cannot prevail in by our own merits, we may obtain by his patronage. Through 
our Lord.'* The closing clause, "through our Lord," is the usual saving clause 
ever at hand to answer the Protestant objector or scrupulous Romanist, and to 
show that the Church does not ignore the Saviour by such petitions. 
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thony went liis way, admonished not to prefer his own exer- 
cises before the duties of common life.^ 

From about the year 360, monasticism became fashionable in 
the Western Church through the romantic exploits of Athana- 
sius and the praises of Jerome. After the fall of the Empire, 
arose, in the sixth century, St Benedict, called the Patriarch of 
the Western Monks, and a reformer. The Breviary gives the 
following account of him : — 

St Benebiot, 



*' Benedict was descended from a noble 
fiunily of Nursia, and was skilled in the 
liberal learning of Borne. That he 
might give himself wholly to Christ, he 
penetrated to that place called Sab- 
lacos, and hid himself in the deepest 
cave for three years, so that only one 
Boman monk knew it, who was em- 
ployed by him in ministering to his ne- 
cessities. When, on a certain day, the 
devil applied burning torches to his Inst, 
he rolled himself on thorns until his 
body was so torn, that the sense of plea- 
sure was overwhelmed by the pain. But 
by and by, the fame of his sanctity 
breakiug forth from his concealment, 
they committed to him some of the 
monks to be instructed. Their licen- 
tious lives he was unable to restrain. 
They attempted to poison him in his 
drink ; but the cap presented to him he 
broke with the sign of the cross; and 
.leaving the monastery, he betook him- 
self again to solitude. 

** But when many disciples resorted to 
him daily, he built twelve monasteries, 
and fortified them with most holy relics. 
Afterwards he departed to Mount Gas- 
sino, where he broke the image of Apollo, 
.who was still worshipped, overturned 
the altar, and burned the groves, and 
there erected a chapel to holy Martin, 
and a small temple to St John, and im- 



bued the citizens and inhabitants with 
Christian precepts. Benedict increased 
every day in Divine grace, so that he 
predicted by the spirit of prophecy fu« 
ture events. When Totila, king of the 
Groths, heard this, to ascertain whether 
it was so, he sent before him his armour^ 
bearer, with the royal dress and attend- 
ants, who feigned that he was the king. 
But so soon as Benedict saw him, he 
said, ' Lay aside, my son, lay aside the 
robes you wear, for they are not thine.' 
He predicted the arrival of Totila in the 
city, his crossing of the sea, and his 
death after nine years. 

*' Some months before he departed 
this life, he forewarned his disciples that 
he was about to die, and ordered the 
sepulchre in which he wished his owi) 
body buried to be opened six days be- 
fore he was carried thither. On the 
sixth day he desired to be brought into 
the church, where, taking the Euchar- 
ist, and praying with eyes raised to 
heaven, he breathed out his soul into 
the hands of his disciples. Two monks 
saw him going to heaven adorned with 
a most precious mantle, with shining 
lamps. They also heard a band of men, 
of bright and grave appearance, stand- 
ing over his head, saying, ' This is the 
way by which Benedict, beloved of the 
Lord, ascended into heaven.'" 



^ This story is quoted in the Saxon Gonf. of Fftith, under the article Monastic 
Life, and is very characteristic of Saxon sense as opposed to Eastern fiuiaticism, 
whether it be an Alexandrian, or only a Saxon legend. — ^Hall's Prot. Confessions, 
p. 464. 
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Among the other rules of the founder of the Western monks, 
he reformed so far on the monasticism of Egypt and Syria, as 
to allot ieven hours a day to manual labour, and two hours for 
pious reading. In more recent times, the Benedictines hare 
given the seven hours to sacred studies, and by their learned 
labours have made the Christian world their debtors. The 
Breviary represents Benedict himself as ^'skilled in secular 
learning; but Butler tells us, on the authority of Pope Gregory 
the Great, who wrote his life, that he was " scientice nesdens et 
sapientia indoctvs" — that is, " learnedly ignorant and wisely un- 
lettered/' 

Elsewhere we have given fuller details of the model men of 
Rome, and the uses made of them. Some of them were the 
best, and some the most ambiguous characters in history — some 
of them the weakest, and some the most vigorous and energetic 
spirits of mediaeval times ; but whether weak or strong, sincere 
or sanctimonious, they had always some striking qualifications 
for serving the Church, and for these Rome honoured them, 
and was honoured and served by them.^ As the fountain-head 
of these singular honours, Rome now holds in her hand the 
power of rewarding those to whom the idea of posthumous fame 
is sweet. That passion, which Burke calls " the infirmity of 
noble minds,"" she alone can gratify to the full, by a place and 
an office in her calendar of saints; and if there be any for whom 
her long line of present ecclesiastical honours and emoluments 
has no charms, these are the very minds most prone to solace 
themselves with the hope of living in the memory of men long 
after the bishops and even popes of the day are forgotten. What 

' The reader will find, iu an interesting pamphlet entitled " GaHes of Gonscnence," 
by Pascal the Younger, London, 1852, a curious modem illustration of the use 
that the Jesuits have made of canonization. Liguori is one of the most recent 
saints of Eome, and so great a £Eivourite, that Cardinal Wiseman has published his 
life, and several of his writings have appeared in English. This Liguori seems to 
have been a simple and devout man ; but, under the guidance of the Jesuits, he 
published amongst bis works, and under his sanction, one of the worst of their 
works of casuistical morality, entitled "Busenbaum's Marrow of Moral Theology," 
a book which first appeared in 1645, which ran through 200 editions up to 1770, 
and became in&mous for its moral perversities. Liguori having taken it under his 
protection, the Jesuits bestirred themselves to obtain for him an early canonization, 
got all his works, this amongst the rest, approved by the Pope, who declared " that 
in all his writings there was not one word that could justly be found &ult with," 
among which was this infimlous work of Busenbaum, now entitled, " Ootnpend. of 
Moral Theology, by Alfonso Liguori," — so that the morality of the Jesuitto may 
now be used by any priest as that of his church. 
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earthly power can stand before a Church system that follows so 
closely the footsteps of human nature? 

These posthumous honours are a remarkable element of 
Papal power, working not the less powerfully that they work 
almost unconsciously in those most under their influence. Yet 
Rome only availed herself of what was growing up around her 
naturally and spontaneously. Like the ritualistic growths, it 
required pruning and regulation, and this she gave it, bringing 
under control and compacting into her ecclesiastical system, 
that man- worship which she saw to be the natural bias of human 
nature — sanctioning the old, and reserving to herself the be* 
stowal of the new honours that many hearts would long after. 
In this, as in all her policy, she governs by guiding men in 
ways of their own election. The germ of these honours appears 
in those of the first martyrs and confessors of the Christian 
Church under the Empire. Nothing was more natural or be- 
coming than reverence for the memory of the early witnesses 
of the faith, that sealed their testimony with their blood ; and 
this veneration was restrained within Christian limits so long 
as Scripture, and its sober and truth -telling narratives, were the 
chief instructors of the Church. But as the knowledge of Scrip* 
ture declined, and men lost almost all acquaintance with past 
history, the veneration of the recent martyrs grew into a pas- 
sion that carried away the Church from all sobriety. Each nation 
and each locality exalted its own martyrs, and one place rivalled 
another in the stories it retailed, and the honours it conferred 
on them. The martyrologies of the primitive Church are a 
monument of this weakness of human nature; and in their con- 
trast with scriptural simplicity and sobriety, are an evidence of 
the universal decline of Christian intelligence and decreasing 
acquaintance with the truths and facts of Scripture. The great- 
est of the fathers and bishops of the Church were either unable 
or unwilling to resist the return of the human mind to their old 
idols under new names. Some remonstrances were no doubt 
uttered, but they were unfelt. Favoured by the ever-increasing 
ignorance of the times, out of these honours, so natural and be- 
coming in their rise, grew up " Christian Polytheism," to all 
the luxuriance of mediaaval growth, as it is to be seen in the 
" Acta Sanctorum" and its 30,000 saints. 

All that the early bishops seem to have done, was to put this 
new passion, in which they themselves sympathized, under 
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regulation; and the bishop naturally assumed the power of 
declaring who should receive honours in his diocese. With the 
bishops this power remained until the ninth century, so long as 
bishops and national churches preserved any measure of inde* 
pendence. Pope Alexander III. is supposed to have been the 
first bishop of Rome who claimed to be the exclusive fountain 
of these honours. The present mode of beatifying and canon- 
izing took its rise principally from the decree of Urban VIII., 
so late as 1625, the same pope under whose pontificate the 
revised Missal was given to the world. By decree of that pope, 
the public and private veneration of any new saint, not already 
beatified or canonized, is forbidden; his image is not even to be 
painted with a crown or circle of light about his head, nor any 
account published of his life or miracles. To venture thus to 
anticipate the decision of the Holy See, is to make the canoniza- 
tion of the saint afterwards impossible. The only exception is 
in favour of those saints that were immemorially venerated a 
hundred years and upwards before 1634, the year in which 
Urban's bull was confirmed. 

The Church of Rome makes a distinction between beatijj^xxr 
tion and canonization. Cardinal Wiseman, in his life of Liguori, 
informs us that beatification is generally confined to a particular 
diocese, religious order, or province; while the latter extends to 
the whole world. You are permitted to honour the one; you 
are enjoined to honour the other. Formerly, beatification was 
in the power of a bishop; but now, both the first and last steps 
in the apotheosis are in the power of the Papal court, as the 
sole fountain of church honours. To that court, each city and 
nation presents its petitions in behalf of its departed bishops, 
priests, monks, and nuns. Such applications are not usually 
entertained, until ten years after the death of the candidate. 
The process once begun, may be indefinitely protracted beyond 
even the days of the longest Chancery suit. It may see out 
successive generations, and for want of zeal or moneyed energy, 
may languish and die altogether. Uighteen difierent steps are 
enumerated in Butler's work, in the process of canonization. 
At the fifteenth step, the candidate roaches the honours of 
''beatification,'" and has, thenceforth, on all public occasions 
and writings, the epithet " blessed " affixed to his name. At 
this stage, the process again pauses, requiring new proofs, and 
even new miracles wrought at the tomb of the "beatified;" 
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and here, possibly, the case may remain suspended for ever. 
But if resumed, three more steps carry the candidate to the 
summit of church honours. Te Deum is sung, and high mass 
celebrated, and the decree of canonization is usually worded in 
these terms: — 

" To the glory of the Holy Trinity^ tion of the heavenly light, with consent 

for the exaltation of the Catholic &ith, of our venerable brethren^ the cardinals, 

and the increase of the Christian reli> patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, 

gion : In virtue of the authority of present at Borne, we declare the bless- 

Jesus Christ, of the holy apostles St ed N. to be a saint, and we inscribe 

Peter, and St Paul, and our own, after liim as such in the catalogue of saints." 
due deliberation and frequent invoca- 

The entire process cannot be completed in less than sixty 
years after the death of the proposed candidate, though this 
rule has its exceptions. Cardinal Wiseman details with much 
satisfaction the various delays and windings of the process, by 
way of assuring his readers of the caution with which his 
church confers the honour of immortality. The writings of the 
candidate undergo a minute scrutiny, and one " single error," 
we are informed, is fatal. " The most sincere submission of all 
his opinions to the authority of the Catholic Church, saves the 
author from criminality, but does not prevent the effect of this 
rigorous exclusion." As it is, unfortunately, a rule that no 
church honours are conferred on any, however worthy, unless 
they have wrought miracles living or dead, so there arises oft« 
times the most serious delays in the beatification of those most 
eminent for all other good qualities, from their never having 
pretended to work miracles in their life. But time and zeal 
usually supply this omission, and the certificate of miracles is 
produced, along with the opinion of physicians and surgeons, 
that they could not have arisen from natural causes. To give 
still greater security, both for delay and for cautious inquiry, 
there are not only solicitors who conduct the process through 
all its stages, but there is a solicitor whose office it is to plead 
against the saint — familiarly known in Rome by the name of 
the devil's advocate — ^whose part it is to find or make all pos- 
sible objections against the pretensions of the candidate, whosQ 
zeal, as an accuser of the brethren, rises and falls with the 
views of the Papal court. 

Is it necessary to say, that nothing of all this curious system 
of church saintship has the slightest countenance from the 
Divine Word! There, indeed, are the records of men of faith 
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from the first of time — an Enodi and Elijah translated to 
heaven without tasting of death, in attestation both of their 
pleasing God, and as testimonies to the reality of an unseen 
world; but these translations lead to no earthly honours, either 
in the Patriarchal or Jewish Church. We see their example, 
we learn their reward, that we may imitate their faith and 
holiness; but all attempts to transfer to them the honours of 
worship of any kind or degree, would have been repressed in all 
good times of the Jewish Church, both by the terrors of the 
Divine displeasure, and the penalties of civil law. The good 
men of the Jewish Church are too natural in their goodness, too 
like ourselves to be deified. We have Abraham's lies, as well 
as Abraham's faith; Jacob's deceit, as well as his piety; the 
quarrel of the twelve patriarchs, and its consequences; David's 
adultery, as well as David's deep and fervid piety; Solomon's 
wisdom, and Solomon's weakness, — all for instruction and warn- 
ing, but not meet food for idolatry. The account of the chosen 
nation seems a history of incessant national backslidings and 
their punishment; yet so would that of any nation or family, 
were its story told with the same singular fidelity. In the New 
Testament we meet with a higher development of all the moral 
and spiritual elements of character; yet still no approach to, 
nor encouragement of, man-worship. The denial of Peter, the 
unbelief of Thomas, the cowardice of all the apostles, the sharp 
contention of Paul and Barnabas, and the vacillations of Peter, 
are recorded as faithfully as the treachery of Judas, or the hatred 
of the chief priests and scribes. Better and holie)*, and more 
disinterested than other men, yet still men of like failings 
with us, to be admired and imitated only in so far as they are 
imitators of Him whom they proclaim as the light and life of 
the world. 

In all ages, so strong have been the tendencies of human 
nature to man-worship, that to resist and overcome these has 
been the continual striving of God with man. When Moses, 
the man of God, died. He who knew what was in man, knew 
the strong temptation to Israel, to make an idol of their great 
idol- breaker; therefore, "no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day."^ We read in Jude, that Michael the archangel 
contended with Satan for the body of Moses; the one to cast a 
stumbling-block in the way of Israel, the other to remove it 

^ Deut. xxxiv. Jude. 
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from before them. At the opening of the gospel disp^isation, 
we see Peter checking man* worship in Cornelius. " Stand up," 
said Peter, " I myself also am a man."^ When the people of 
Lycaonia, in the spirit of ancient Polytheism, would have sacri- 
ficed to Paul and Barnabas as descended gods, they ran among 
the people, crying out, "Why do ye these things? we also are 
men of like passions with you.'' And in the visions that the 
beloved disciple of our Lord saw in heaven, when he " fell at 
the feet of Christ as dead," the Son of God " laid his right hand 
upon him, saying, Fear not, I am the first and the last/' But 
when John fell down to worship before the feet of the angel 
that showed him the visions, he heard a voice saying, " See 
thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this book: 
worship God."^ 

Jlor are these the only safeguards in the New Testament 
against the return of the man-worship of Paganism. The 
gospel is itself the great safeguard of mankind, against both 
the fictions of Polytheism, and the bewildered speculations of 
Pantheism. In the gospel is laid down in the only practical 
way in which men can take it up again, the doctrine and fact 
of a personal God. In the human manifestation of the Eternal 
Son, the Father of all has gratified the craving of the human 
heart for the embodiment and humanizing of the object of its 
deepest reverence. In Christ, the world beholds what it 
longed for, what it needed; what it sought in vain to 
fashion to itself, and what ought to satisfy all its righteous 
human longings. Christ, is the image of the Father, " the 
express image of his person, and the brightness of his glory;" 
before whom " every knee is to bow, and every tongue confess 
that he is Lord to the glory of God the Father." This is the 
image; to adore which is not idolatry, but duty; yea, the first 
duty of man; for "he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
the Father that sent him." In the contemplation of this image, 
human nature rises superior to itself, and is renewed after His 
likeness. As far as human nature could receive the likeness of 
the Divine, Christ's humanity is its manifestation, disclosing 
the moral grace and loveliness of the Deity, his heart of purity, 
and holiness, and truth, yet of generous compassion to our 
fallen race. But as if fearful lest we should degrade this image 

1 Acts X. 26; xiv. 15. • Eev. i. 17; xxii. 8, 9, 
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of Gody and again work ont our tendencnes to assimQate the 
Godhead to ourselyes, it is the remarkable peculiaritj of the 
four gospels, that while containing four narratires of Christ's 
personal histoiy, they contain no notice whatever of the personal 
appearance of Christ; not even in that gospel which was 
written by the disciple that 'Meant on his bosom/' Those that 
knew Christ best, and loved him most, say nothing as to the 
stature, person, form, complexion, eyes, hair, features, or de- 
meanour of our Lord. On all the topics on which all other 
men would have fondly dwelt, they are silent.^ On whatever 
the Church, as it grew superstitious, was most curious, they are 
careful to give us no information. Was not this to guard the 
Divine inuige in Christ from being again degraded into the 
mere man- worship of Christ? This silence has for ever ren- 
dered it impossible to make a picture or statue of our Saviour, 
and say of it with any pretence of truth, " Such and such was 
Christ!" We are permitted for the awakening of our human 
affections, the ideal of his humanity; but the embodiment of 
that humanity in painting, or in statuary, as an object of wor- 
ship, or even as an aid to our devotions, is rebuked: this 
silence significantly saying, Thou shaU not make unto thee any 
graven image of thy Saviour ! 

Awed by this silence, for several centuries, no description 
seems to have been attempted of the person of Christ. The 
Christian writers called " Apostolic Fathers," Clemens, Bar- 
nabas, and Ignatius, are silent also. Either the Church was 
still too spiritual to desire such descriptions, or its leaders were 
too faithful to invent them. Portraits of Christ do not appear 
to have been in request until the time of Constantine, when 
they were made for the churches he built. The head of our 
Saviour appears on some of the coins of the later emperors, and 
the external image of the Saviour is multiplied just as his real 
character ceases to be understood. No church historian of the 
four first centuries ventured to do what the apostles left un- 
done. It was reserved for Nicephorus, a compiler of history in 
the fourteenth century, to give the only description which 

^ The only notice of GhriBt's personal appearance is in Tsa. lii. 14, and Isa. liii. 
2, which seems to assure ns beforehand, that we are not to worship him '* after 
the flesh," nor seek in him the attributes of earthly beauty; but this beauty of 
goodness, truth, and righteousness, in which He is the new model of our nature, 
and which no picture can idealize. 
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Galmet, a learned divine of Rome, altliough anxious to justify 
the many portraits of his Church, could find.^ 

The true image of Christ is in the life, actions, and dis- 
coveries of Christ in the four gospels — an image not to be un- 
derstood by reading alone. We see Christ as He is, only as we 
become like what He is. Our first look of Christ is in the 
simple, truth-like narratives of the four gospels; but these are 
read and felt aright only, as our hearts are assimilated to Him. 
" Beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are trained 
into the same image, from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.'' It has been proudly said of writers of great genius, 
that their works create the taste by which they are appreciated; 
but this is only the simple truth in regard to the character of 
Christ. The Holy Spirit creates in us the spiritual taste and 
feeling by which the moral loveliness of Christ is discerned. 
Southey has said with equal truth and beauty, " that the face 
of any one to whom we are strongly and tenderly attached, 
that face which is enshrined in our heart of hearts, and which 
comes to us in dreams long after it is mouldered in the dust, 
is not the exact mechanical countenance of the person beloved, 
nor the countenance that we ever actually beheld, but its ab- 
stract, its idealization, or rather its realization, the spirit of the 
countenance, its essence, and its life; and the finer the charac- 
ter, and the more varied the intellectual powers, the more must 
this true eiduXov differ from the most faithful likeness that a 
painter or sculptor can produce.''^ The same thought had been 
expressed more sublimely by the Psalmist in speaking of the 
idolatries of his own countrymen: "They limited the Holy 
One of Israel." As every image of Jehovah " limits " him, 
though that image were the rising sun, so every picture of Christ 
is to the believer, a " limiting " of his Saviour, even though 
it realises all his present idealism. The ideal of our Saviour 
grows with our Christian growth. The history of the first dis- 

^ Calmet's Diet., Art. Jesus. — Pictures were much earlier than this. Austin, 
sent by Gregory the Great, in the seventh century, is represented as bringing to 
England a picture of our Saviour, showing that they were in common use in the 
<nty of Borne at that period. — ^Turner's Anglo Sax. vol. iii. p. 434. 

A painting might be only an ideal; but a description required some authority 
for its reception, and none such appears earlier than Nicephorus. 

' Physical strength is the attribute of Egyptian images and idols, and also of 
Hindoo ones. But it has been well observed that when that ceases to excite es- 
teem, it is difficult, if not impossible, to impart awe or reverence to finite forms. 
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oiples of our Lord affords us a beautiful illustration of this ever- 
expanding idealism; the attempt to fix which on the canvass 
or marble, is to limit it, nay, to turn it into an idol. While 
their Lord was present with them eating, speaking, walking, 
they could with difficulty rise above what they saw. His 
bodily presence was a hinderance, not a help to the views of his 
character they afterwards attained. " It was expedient, there- 
fore, that he should go away;"' and from the hour of his de- 
parture, great were their thoughts of heart respecting him. 
No longer limited by sight, but full of recollections of his 
mighty works, of his wisdom, his goodness, his grace, their ideal 
burst all the bounds of his sensible humanity, and they rose 
ever nearer and nearer to the apprehensions of his true charac- 
ter as the God-man. Up to the last hour of their earthly ex- 
istence, their ideal continued developing itself, and the more 
they mused on their absent Lord, the more the fire burned and 
brightened. It has been remarked, that whilst in the Gospels 
they speak of Him by his household name of "Jesus,'' and some- 
times "the Christ;" in the Acts and Epistles, they call him 
much oftener " the Christ," " the Son of God," *' our Lord," 
" our blessed Lord," " our God and Saviour." In the visions of 
John, he is seen as ** the ancient of days," " the first and the 
last," tlie adored, not only of the twenty-four elders that sur- 
round the throne, but of angels and archangels. In his aln 
sence, the recollections of the scenes and circumstances of his 
humanity, no longer obscure his Divine character. They only 
soften its radiance, and add the tenderness of human love to 
their profound and ever-growing reverence for Him who was so 
great, yet so gentle in his greatness. To minds cherishing such 
ideas of the God-man, and aspiring after still higher, as they 
neared the eternal world, the thought of deepening their devo- 
tions by limiting him to a picture or a statue, and calling in aid 
the pencil of a Luke to paint what his pen reverently forebore to 
describe, is one of other than apostolic times, and savours not 
of the things that be of God. A similitude of Christ is not, in- 
deed, so abhorrent to the spirit of Christianity as one of Jeho- 
vah the Father to the spirit of Judaism; yet both would have 
been utterly eschewed by apostles and apostolic men, as a re- 
turn to the "vanities" of the world, the substitution of 
carnal for spiritual worship, turning from the glorious person, 
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character, and work of Christ as the Qod-man, to the worship 
of a painted or sculptured lie. 

Next in significance, is the silence of the New Testament 
respecting the person of all his apostles, as if foreseeing that 
the man-worship that began with Christ "after the flesh/' 
would not stop there. Of the personal appearance of Peter, 
James, John, and Paul, we are told nothing, and know nothing 
save from the most undesigned allusions to it, allusions in no 
way fitted to fix our reverence on their persons, rather than on 
their character and work. Even a Luke, who could have told 
all, tells nothing. The reputed painter, though the companion 
of Paul, is as silent as the rest. Their discourses, miracles, 
and sufferings, are recorded, but no hint to help us to fancy 
how they looked, spoke, and bore themselves amongst other 
men; nay, as if foreseeing the Mariolatry that was to over* 
spread the Church, the writers of the New Testament are 
equally silent as to the personal appearance of Mary, the 
mother of our Lord. In Rome, she is the ideal of maternal 
grace, on whose personal appearance painters have exhausted 
their art. Each nation and age has represented her according 
to its ideas of female beauty and grace. But Scripture gives no 
aid in such matters, and stands aloof irom all these " vanities." 
The beloved disciple " who took her to his own home,'' is as 
silent as the others; and Luke, though he is feigned to have 
painted Mary, has left her undescribed. Was this silence with- 
out a purpose in the counsels of God? Far from it! "It is 
the glory of God to conceal a matter;" and it was for his glory 
to conceal such matters from the Christian, as much as to con- 
ceal the body of Moses from the Jewish Church. He knew 
what was in man, and what would come out of him. This 
silence is a solemn protest prepared against the rise of that man- 
worship, that, beginning with the worship of Christ " after the 
flesh," descended to his apostles, and the ever-increasing crowd 
of the " beatified " and " canonized " of Rome. This Scripture 
silence, doubtless, retarded the progress, though it did not pre- 
vent the rise of this new Polytheism. So long as Scripture 
spoke, this silence spoke, until church teaching alone was heard. 
At the Reformation, this silence again spoke, and rebuked the 
gross Polytheism of the mediaeval church. Wherever Scripture 
is read and understood, it speaks in rebuke of man- worship in 
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every form ; and when God'a time shall come to restore in all 
the world the undivided honour of his name, and his Son's 
name, this silence will again proclaim the wisdom of God, and 
the purpose of God that man should worship Him through one 
Mediator — Jesus Christ; and that He alone is the image which 
it is lawful to worship, and the Scriptures the only glass in 
which that image is to be contemplated. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE MISSIONABT MONKS AND BEYIYALI8TS OF ROME. 

Mission of the Monk Angostine in seventh oentuiy. — ^MiE«ion of Boni&ce to Grer- 
many in eighth century. — ^Missions of St Francis and St Dominic in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. — Celebrated preachers of the fourteenth century. 
— Vincent Ferrier. — ^Philip Benitus. — The Missions of Borne after the Befor- 
mation. — ^Xavier. — His character. — Success. — ^Effects on the Church of Borne 
in Europe. — St John Francis B^ps. — ^The Bishop of Greneva. — ^Modern direction 
given to the religious orders of both sexes. 

The use the Church of the middle ages made of the monastic 
orders for purposes of civilization and humanity, is a thing far 
less striking in the policy of the Papacy than the use she has 
always made of them for advancing her own pretensions, and 
bending Europe to the Papal throne. We do not number 
amongst these missions of policy that of the monk Augustine, 
whom Gregory the Great sent to England in the sixth century. 
Although Augustine is not entitled to be called the apostle of 
England, since Christianity existed before Gregory's day, de- 
rived in all probability from the east,^ yet Augustine was the 
apostle of the Anglo-Saxons; and we can easily believe that his 
mission was needed to the original Britons, and that in the 
spirit of a Christian bishop, as well as of a Roman pontiff, Gre- 
gory interested himself in his mission to Rome. Neither do 
we number amongst these enterprises of mere ecclesiastical am- 
bition the mission, in the eighth century, of Boniface^ called 

1 This seems proved by this, among other fects, that the British Chnrches found 
in Wales by Augustine were found celebrating Easter at the same time as the 
Greek or Eastern Churches, and not at the same time with the Latin Church. It 
has been urged against this that no monuments of British Christianity have yet 
been discovered amongst the remains of Boman times — ^no inscriptions expressive 
of Christian fiuth and hope ; but this is but negative evidence, which further re- 
search may yet remove. Tt may have had such footing as Christiamty now has in 
New Zealand, where probably few traces would long remain if the British colonists 
were expelled. 
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"the apostle of Germany." "In 718," says Guizot, a Protes- 
tant statesman, " we encounter Boniface at Rome, receiving 
from the Pope a formal mission and instructions for the conver- 
sion of the Germans. He goes from Rome to Austrasea, corres- 
ponds with Cliarles Martel, passes the Rhine, and pursues his 
enterprise with indefatigable perseverance among the Prisons, 
the Thuringians, the Catti, and the Saxons. His entire life 
was devoted to it, and it was always with Rome that his works 
were connected. The Pope made him a bishop, and afterwards 
conferred on him the title of archbishop and apostolic vicar; 
yet at the highest point of his success and glory, in 753, that 
is, at seventy-three years, the Saxon missionary demanded and 
obtained authority to quit his bishopric of Mayence, and to 
place therein his favourite disciple Lullus, and again to prose- 
cute the work of his youth among the still Pagan Prisons. He 
went amid woods, and morasses, and barbarians, and was mas- 
sacred in 755 with many of his companions."^ 

The enterprises of an Augustine and a Boniface are amongst 
the purest and best Christian enterprises that Rome has under- 
taken for the Christianity of the world, because the weapons 
they employed were only Gospel weapons, and their arguments 
those of " meekness, truth, and righteousness." 

The directions of Alcuin for the Anglo-Saxon missions of 
the 7th century, under Boniface and others, are so remarkable 
for their good sense, that we are tempted to give them: — 
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1. They should be mstructed on the ft>r what sins and crimes they will have 

immortality of the soul ; on the future to suffer with the devil everlasting pu- 

life, in its distribution of good and evil ; nishment, and for what good and bene- 

and on the eternal duration of both con- ficial deeds they will enjoy increasing 

ditions. glory with Christ. 

<' 2. They should then be informed '* 8. The faith of the Holy Trinity is 



^ Guizot's Hist, of Cev.^ vol. ii. p. 178, Hazlitt*s Tr. We find the same Boni- 
£ftce corresponding about his mission with his Saxon relatives in England, and 
making suit to Fetta, sister of the West Saxon King, and abbess of the monasteiy 
of Winbum in Dorsetshire, for a detachment of sisters to set up a missionary mo- 
nastery in his infant church in Germany. Fetta complies, and sends her fiivourite 
Lioba» a Saxon lady, with other sisters. Lioba becomes the admired of prinoets 
and people; and even Charlemagne, no admirer of drones of either sex, had plea- 
sure in conversing with her. (See BuUer's Saints, Lioba, Sept. 28.) Theiae mis- 
sions from England to Germany give no slight proof tiiat Augustine's mission from 
Eome in the seventh century had revived the religious spirit, and bad not taught 
only a superstitious Christianity. 
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tlien to be most diligently taught, and glorious ascension, and his final advent 

the coming of our Saviour into the world to judge all nations, and the resurrection 

for the salvation of the human race; of our bodies. Thus prepared and 

often impressing the mystery of his pas- taught, they may be baptized.'* ^ 
sion, the truth of his resurrection, his 

This same Alcuin, tlie friend of Charlemagne, writes thus to 
a friend on the study of Scripture: — 

** Study Christ as foretold in the book ruler of thy life. Love him as thy Be- 

of the Prophets, and as exhibited in the deemer and thy governor, and as the 

Gospels ; and when you find him do not dispenser of all thy comfort. Keep his 

lose him, but introduce him into the commandments, because in him is eternal 

home of thine heart, and make him the life." 

To another he writes : — 

'* I wish the four Gospels, instead of the twelve Oneida, filled your breast.^ 

This Englishman was one of the fruits of the mission of 
Augustine, and his conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. So was 
Boniface and his mission to Germany; so was King Alfred, 
that monarch who, in everything, rose so much superior to his 
age. Tliese are striking evidences that Augustine's mission 
bore spiritual, apostolic fruit, for more than a century, after his 
visit. Charlemagne sent for Englishmen to revive religion and 
letters in his empire, and to instruct his family and court; and 
a Saxon translation of the four Gospels exists, written between 
the time of Alfred and of Harold, the last of the Saxon mo- 
narchs, and written not only to gratify some Saxon prince or 
noble, but *'for the edification of the simple^ who know only this 
speech" 

As yet Rome had been unchafed by opposition, and had 
formed no system against the progress of knowledge, because 
not yet afraid of its power passing away. Those in her com- 
munion who were so disposed, had still some Christian liberty; 
and it was as yet no heresy to read and love the Word of God. 
In the thirteenth century arose a remarkable reaction, the fruit 
of the Gospel, against superstition and imposture — ^a reaction 
only less remarkable than that of the Reformation, because it 
was finally overwhelmed by the enormous odds it encountered. 
We can see its formidable character to Rome in the very ac- 
counts of its enemies, and in the protracted and terrible struggle 
in which, more than once, it seemed on the eve of securing 
a permanent place in Europe; but we see, above all, its 

* Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Sax. vol. iii. p. 460, 471. 
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formidable character in the necessity the Papacy felt to re- 
▼ive and encourage rdigious fimaticism within her own bosom, 
ere she cotdd rouse the people of £urope to an exterminating 
crusade against the Waldenses.^ 

In the thirteenth century arose the celebrated St Francis,' 
the founder of the Franciscans. Who has not heard of his 
stigmas, which have produced a host of imitators to this day? 
The prayer of the Missal on St Francis day is, " O Lord Jesus 
Christ, when the world was growing cold, thou didst, in the 
flesh of our blessed father Francis, renew the holy marks of 
thy passion,'^ — ^thus revealing the secret of Rome's method of 
reviving her effete superstitions and decaying influence.' 

St Francis came to Rome to get a new order of religious insti- 
tuted, or rather to obtain the papal approbation. The cardinals 
thought there were already enough of religious orders, and he- 
sitated; but Innocent III., the Pope that laid England under 
an interdict, and got King John to do him homage for his 
crown, took a very different view of his character and services, 
and opportimely dreamed that he saw a palm-tree grovring up 
at his feet; and shortly after, in another dream, he saw the 
Lateran Church falling, and St Francis stepping forward to 
prop it up. In obedience to these visions or impressions, the 
new order of St Francis received the papal sanction; and in 
1219, only ten years after its institution, St Francis held a 
general chapter, at which five thousand friars attended, who 
felt so assured of papal favour, and so necessary to the Church, 
that they prayed St Francis to obtain for them the Pope's 
license to preach everywhere without leave of the bishop of the 
diocese. The saint, indeed, affected to feel shocked at the re- 
quest; but the mention of it is enough to show the use the 
Papacy made of the monastic orders to rule the bishops, and to 

^ The cmsades against tbe Saracens also revived the decaying fiuiaticism of 
Europe, and gave new power to the Papacy to erosh this reaction against her 
authority and teaching in Europe. 

' Most of the views of Romish revivals and revivalists in this chapter, appeared 
in a recent periodical, which the author has taken the liberty of repeating. 

' The stigmata of saints after St Francis grew very common. Catherine of 
Sienna found the wound in the side so powerful, that she prayed for the mitigation 
of the anguish, lest she should die forthwith. This was in 1370. We have no 
doubt, as usual, there was the singular mixture of f&naticiam and hypocrisy which 
has so often characterized these wonders, puzzling all except the Searcher of hearts 
to distinguish between them, and as puzzling to the parties themselves, it may be, 
M to observers. 
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subdue the independence of the national churches and their 
clergy. The monks became, in fact, the papal body-guard, 
ready for the defence of all the pretensions of the Popedom. 

Only five years after St Francis got the Papal approbation of 
his order, St Dominic applied to the same Innocent III. for his 
approbation to a new order. A like hesitation was followed by 
a like dream of the Lateran Church falling; but instead of St 
Francis, Dominic was now seen stepping in to support it with 
his shoulder, on the report of which dream, the Consistory hesi-^ 
tated no more. The name of Dominic is associated in our 
minds, and too truly, with all that is gloomy, dark, and fero- 
cious in the religious bigotry and fanaticism of the middle ages. 
Modem Dominicans have shown some anxiety to deliver the 
reputation of their founder from the honour zealously claimed 
for him in former times of being the father of the Inquisition. 
Yet the legend of his birth sufficiently intimates their own idea 
of his character and work. His mother, shortly before his 
birth, saw within herself in sleep a whelp carrying a torch in 
his mouth, which so soon as bom should set the world on fire;^ 
thence his name of Dominic, from Domini canisy dog or whelp 
of the Lord, equally expressive of the mission and work of 
himself and his order. The preachers of the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, by their zeal, revived the slumbering fanati- 
cism of Europe when it seemed about to expire. By these two 
orders, Rome was saved in the great crisis that occurred to her 
authority in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The great 
western schism gave a terrible shock to her authority over 
Europe. The rival claims for seventy years of rival popes,— of 
an Urban and Boniface, an Innocent and Gregory, a Clement 
and a Benedict, — ^presented to all the upper classes of Europe, 
for not less than two generations, an unparalleled scene of eccle- 
siastical confusion. The centre of unity appeared only the 
centre of discord; and all reverence for religion seemed in 
danger of perishing amidst the wrath and rivalry of its guar- 
dians. This crisis was the more perilous, that it had either 
contributed to, or was contemporaneous with, the rise of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses, and their free and almost Pro- 
testant sentiments. The contests between the popes and 
the emperors had also spread over Europe new views respect- 
ing the pretensions of the Papacy to mle both in heaven and 

* See Breviary, Augn^it 4. 
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earth. It is true, a century of such contests would not have 
the damaging effect of ten years of like contests in our time; 
yet that they unsettled the minds of men, and stirred up a 
spirit of inquiry in Europe, is beyond a doubt. In these bad 
times, it was the monastic orders that sustained amongst the 
people the spirit of religion, such as it then was, or rather the 
attachment to Rome and her superstitions. How much of 
genuine piety and Divine truth mingled with the strange fire, 
and strange religious practices of these times, will only be 
known at the day of judgment. It is remarkable how many 
eminent preachers arose out of these orders in that age of eccle- 
siastical confusion, when the church seemed in no small danger 
of dissolving into its elements. One of the most remarkable 
was a Dominican. Vincent Ferrier was the Wliitefield of the 
fourteenth century. Spain gave him birth; but he could 
preach not only in Spanish, but in Italian, and French, and the 
clergy he addressed in Latin. Conscious of his gift, and feeling 
his vocation as a revivalist of religious feeling, he kept aloof 
from all the disputes of his time, ecclesiastical and civil, and 
was respected by all. Had he been a member of any but the 
Papal Church, and been under less than Papal protection, he 
would have been soon silenced by some bishop or synod, cribbed 
into a parish, and left to kindle, as Leighton called it, only 
** the coals in his own grate," instead of spreading his own re- 
ligious fervour over Europe. Benedict XIII. in vain tempted 
him with a cardinal's hat, to take his side; finding him 
proof against such allurements, he had the sagacity to employ 
him, as he liked best, as an itinerant preacher, or as Rome, 
knowing how to honour her best servants, called him her 
** apostolic missionary,** with power to preach where and when 
he pleased over Christendom. We justly admire Wliitefield, 
who, in the eighteenth century, crossed the Atlantic thiii^en 
times to preach the gospel, besides travelling three times over 
these United Kingdoms. But Vincent Ferrier did a far greater 
thing in travelling, in the fourteenth century, over almost all 
Europe, especially Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. Henry 
IV. of England invited him over to this country, sending one 
of his own ships to fetch him from France. He is said to have 
travelled over England, Scotland, and Ireland, calling sinners 
to repentance. The general commotions in Church and State 
had revived the persuasion that the destiiiction of the world 
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was at hand. Of this state of men's minds, probably also Iiis 
own, he largely availed himself. His usual topics, says Butler, 
were "sin, judgment, and eternity;*' and the effect of his 
preaching with energetic earnestness these elementary truths 
of religion, was not unlike the effect of their preaching by 
Whitefield and Wesley last century in England. Persons often 
fainted under his appeals, and he was frequently obliged to stop 
to give leisure for the venting of the sobs and sighs of the con- 
gregation. One day at Toulouse, in France, his whole audience 
was seized with trembling. He spent the greater part of the 
day in the confessional with incredible patience, and then 
finished what he had begun in the pulpit. He had with him 
five friars of his order, and some other priests, to assist him. 
He is said to have plunged into a valley in Savoy, which, from 
its great wickedness, was called " the valley of coiTuption," in 
which no preacher of the gospel had before hazarded himself, 
and which, under his preaching, was so changed, that it was 
afterwards styled "the vale of purity." An inscription in 
honour of him in the city of Nevers, declared that he had been 
the reformer of that city. Whether, in both cases, this refor- 
mation may not have been the restoration only of Romish cor- 
ruptions amongst the gospellers of Savoy and Nevers it is im- 
possible now to say. Ferrier was, undoubtedly, like all the 
preachers of Rome, the cause of much evil as well as good. But 
be this as it may, it is the use Rome made of such monkish 
preachers to which we call attention. He was sent also upon a 
preaching enterprise against the Moors and Jews of Spain. 
Entering into a Jewish synagogue in Toledo, and another in 
Salamanca, he persuaded them by his moving eloquence to 
turn their synagogues into churches. Seeing his success 
amongst so many and various nations, Rome sent him also 
among the Vaudois, to bring that primitive church into the 
bosom of Rome; and the same church that had sanctioned a 
Dominic, and established the Inquisition, and encouraged a 
Simon de Montford, employed also the tongue and zeal of this 
preacher, using by turns the worst and the best means, 
and deeming it equally lawful to conquer the bodies of men 
through a military crusader, or to conquer their souls through 
the eloquence of a preacher.* 

^ In such reputation was this Dominican held in his- day, that he was employed 
as an umpire of national disputes by the French king, and had the happiness of 
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There niaj be exaggeration in the accounts of this monastic 
preacher, which are of course of Romish authority; but the 
facts are undoubted, that Ferrier was an eminent preacher 
in the fourteenth century, of the Dominican order; that he went 
about Europe, attended by friars of the same order; was 
eveiywhere welcomed, and greatly influential; and that the 
court of Rome, or rather its various rival courts and popes, in- 
stead of being jealous or suspicious of him, or seeking to fetter 
him, gave him the largest range, and defended him against 
jealous priests and lukewarm bishops. Nch* is this a aolitary 
fact. It is surprising how many enthusiastic religious spirits 
arose in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,' as if the dis- 
orders of the age had called them forth as an antidote to 
the evils of the times. Then arose also a Philip Benitus, an- 
other of Rome's canonized. To an existing order he gave new 
life and spirit, — a thing usually esteemed a more difficult 
achievement than the creation of a new order. He gave life to 
the order of the Servites, or Servants of God, which was ori- 
ginated by seven rich merchants of Florence, who, after the 
manner of their times, retired to a mountain, built cells, and de- 
voted themselves to solitude and voluntary poverty. This order 
Benitus drew from its obscurity, gave it energy and organi- 
zation, obtained its confirmation from the popes, and became its 
great preacher, director, propagator, and general. For a time, 
he devoted himself to fantastic austerities and to solitude; but 
his active spirit ere long sought more stirring occupation. He 
issued forth from his cell, and travelled over almost all Europe, 
and, it is added, a great part of Asia, preaching and instituting 
the fellowship of the " Seven griefs of the Mother of God." 
The Breviary thus describes his labours: — 

** Inflamed with a divine love and ar- Christ ; but he himself visited many 

dour for spreading the OathoHo fiuth, cities of Italj, oomposed the quarrels 

and being appointed, much against kia that were breaking out amongst the 

vjUI, general of his order, he sent breth- citizens, and reconciled many to the 

ran into Scythia to preach the Grospel of obedience of the Roman Pontiff. In his 

preserving peace between rival kingdoms and provinees. At nxty years of age,> 
he was so worn out with his labours that he was scarcely able to walk; yet> as is 
related of John Knox, when he came into the pulpit, he spoke with as much 
vigour, and ardour, and unction, as in the days of his youth. Three volumes of 
his discourses, Butler tells us, were taken down from his lips as he preached them, 
but like those of Whitefield, they are said to give few indications of the power of 
the living man. 
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desire for the aJyation cf otherSy he left worst men firom the revelxy of their vices 
nothing anattempted, and brought the to penitence and the love of Christ.'^ 

He repaid the Papal See for her confirmation of his order, 
by taking its side in the quarrels between the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines — that is> between the Popes and the Emperors; 
and though the Gospel was not so much Philip's book as " the 
crucifix/' " the rosary/^ and " the seven griefs of the Virgin," 
yet such a religious spirit as Rome cultivates, and without 
which Rome cannot exist, Philip cherished and spread in the 
worst times of Rome. 

Such was the use the Papacy made of the monastic orders in 
tlie middle ages. They were everywhere present, holding more 
intercourse with the masses of the people than the parish clergy, 
and adapting themselves to them, until, through their uni- 
versal degeneracy, their laziness and covetousness, they became 
an intolerable grievance. When the Reformation arose in the 
sixteenth century, Rome had only to look back and learn 
from the precedents and success of the thirteenth century. 
In instituting the new order of the Jesuits, she but repeated 
herself. The order required for Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was indeed different from the Dominicans or Franciscans, 
yet more than ever devoted to the Roman See. It was 
freed from monastic rules and the ritual bonds of the other or- 
ders. They were intended to mix more with the world, and 
were usually men of more intellect and refinement — engaged 
largely in educational objects, influenced the rising mind of 
Europe — and were left more unencumbered than any other 
to serve the Papacy, which it occasionally also controlled. 
Though Jesuitism did not increase with the rapidity of the 
religious orders of the thirteenth century, it surpassed all other 
orders since the Reformation in the rapidity of its rise. In the 
first hundred years of its existence it numbered 13,369 mem- 
bers, and these, not like the monks of St Dominic and St 
Francis, men of all sorts, but picked men, with fewer drones in 
the hive than were probably to be found in any church or reli- 
gious order in Christendom.' 

^ Breviary, Augtut 28. 

* We observe^ from an interesting article in the " British Quarterly/' that on 
Grermau authority, the Jenuits are said, since their restoration in 1814, in times so 
much more un&vourable, it was supposed, to have risen, in the first twenty-faur 
years of their restoration (that is, from 1814 to 1844) to 5000 members — again, we 
should suppose, picked men. 
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Few things have surprised British Protestants more, than to 
learn from Banke's History of the more Recent Popes, that 
Rome, in the seventeenth century, reconquered from the Refor- 
mation more than half the European nations she lost in the 
days of Luther and Calvin. Knowing the frauds and violence 
of Rome, it seems a sufficient answer to say, that it was not so 
much a reconquest of souls as of bodies. But this was far from 
being the whole truth. The Reformation was not only arrested 
by its own divisions and internal dissensions, but the churches 
of the Reformation departed also from their first gospel princi- 
ples and first works. Wliile the moral power of the Reforma- 
tion churches was thus decaying, Ranke has shown that, con- 
temporaneously, the moral power of real beliefs was reviving in 
the bosom of the great adversary of the Reformation. The 
easy, elegant scepticism fashionable in the court of Leo X., at 
the dawn of the Reformation, gave place to an entirely new 
order of men and things — to men grave, earnest, and energetic; 
with but one object — the subjection of all men and all minds to 
the Church of Rome. First arose the order of the T)ieatines, 
then that of the Jesuits; both orders containing men who, 
whatever were their faults, were in earnest — to whom life was 
no longer a jest — who exhibited all that combination of moral 
greatness and littleness which Rome alone can produce, and 
who were equally ready to lie for Rome, or to die for Rome, as 
her occasions might require. 

Not the least remarkable feature and fruit of this revival was 
the revival of the missionary spirit in Rome, and the institution 
of the Propaganda at the close of the sixteenth century. In- 
stead of waiting, as timid, short-sighted minds would have sug- 
gested, to reconquer what had been lost in Europe, Rome pre- 
pared herself for the reconquest of Europe by new and daring 
enterprises in the East, which fixed the attention, and awakened 
the enthusiasm, of her priests and people at home; and it is 
not too much to say that she reconquered Europe in India and 
Japan. Ranke has not deigned to notice these missions; but 
the following facts, though on the authority of her own writers, 
are, in the main, uncontradicted, and are significant of the 
great moral power which these foreign missions must have ex- 
ercised upon her priesthood at the close of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 

We translate from the Roman Breviary the following account 
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of Xavier, the Romish apostle of India. He is honoured as a 
saint on the 3d Deqeraber; and, along with his office, the priest 
reads, for his own edification, on that day, the following narra- 
tive: — 



** Francis Xavier was boni of noble 
parents in the diocese of Pampelona^ in 
Navarre, in the year 1606. He joined 
himself to the holy Ignatius, as a com- 
panion and disciple. By his master's 
influence^ he was in a short time so 
fixed in the contemplation of Divine 
things, that he was at times carried 
above the earth. This happened when 
he was sacrificing in the presence of 
great multitudes. These raptures of 
soul he obtained by great bodily suf- 
ferings. He forbade himself, not only 
flesh and wine, but even the use of 
wheaten bread, accustoming himself to 
the vilest food, and, for two or three 
days together, he would abstain from all 
nourishment. He also so scourged him- 
self with iron whips, that his body often 
streamed with blood. Lying on the 
ground, he snatched only the briefest 
repose." 

** Thus prepared by the austerity and 



holiness of his life for the apostolic of- 
fice, when John III., king of Portugal, 
asked of Paul III. some men, of the 
rising society (Jesuits), for the Indies, 
by advice of the holy Ignatius, Xavier 
was chosen to this great work, with the 
powers of an apostolic nuncio. Re- 
pairing to India, he was forthwith di' 
mnely taught in its difficult and varied 
languages, and each nation heard him 
preach in its own tongue. Always on 
foot, and often with naked feet, he wan- 
dered through innumerable provinces; 
he carried the faith into Japan, and 
into six other countries. Many hun- 
dred thousands he converted to the 
faith of Christ in India. Mighty princes^ 
and many kings, he washed in the sa- 
cred font. And when he did such great 
things for God, he was at the same 
time so humble, that in writing to holy 
Ignatius his superior, he wrote on bend- 
ed knees." 



The Breviary dwells quite as much on the austerities of 
Xavier as on his missionary labours. Yet these last, if judged 
by their extent and after effects, were his real miracles, when 
considered as performed by an European in the climate of 
India in the sixteenth century. His whole missionary life and 
labours are comprehended within ten years and a half. He 
went to India at the age of thirty-six, and died at forty-six, in 
Avhich space of time he put new life and energy into the Por- 
tuguese Romanism of Goa, and gathered many thousand con- 
verts, whose descendants retain their Romanism to this day, 
and have proved as steadfast, we are told, as the converts of 
Svvartz, the most successful of Protestant missionaries in India. 
Not content with labouring in the continent of India, he visited, 
more than once, the Island of Ceylon, the Peninsula of Malacca, 
and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, and was the first 
European missionary that landed on the Island of Japan ; and 
if he did not enter China, he prepared the way for those after 
missions, which attained so nearly to a large and permanent 
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measure of success in that hitherto impracticable part of the 
world. When on the eve of embarking for China he died. His 
mission to Japan began in 1549. In 1596 it numbered two 
hundred and fifty churches, three seminaries, and four hundred 
thousand converts. Several of the leading men of the Court 
received baptism at the hands of the missionaries. The reign- 
ing emperor was favourable, and but for the overmuch craft 
and political meddling of the Jesuits, the populous islands and 
kingdom of Japan had been now part of Rome's spiritual domi- 
nions. From whatever cause, the tide in Japan, as in China, 
turned against the missionaries. The Jesuits, who came in 
like foxes, were driven out or put to death like dogs; and Japan 
remains, in consequence, sealed to this day against all mis- 
sionary — ^almost against all European intercourse, save that 
of the Dutch, and that limited only to one part of the kingdom. 
But though these missions had the fate which all Jesuits and 
Jesuitical things deserve, and sooner or later obtain, it is not 
the less true that the religious enterprises of Rome in the East 
have yielded and are even now yielding their fruits to Rome in 
Europe. In these missions, the priesthood and laity of the 
Church of Rome again beheld men, if not of primitive faith, at 
least of primitive self-denial, and of undoubted sincerity and 
self-devotion, — a religious enthusiasm akin to that which Rome 
felt and fanned into a flame in the crusades against the Holy 
Land in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The tales of 
Xavier and his companions and successors, acted on the reli- 
gious sensibilities of the members of the Romish Church not 
unlike the tales and enterprises of the first crusaders, and 
awakened crusades against the Reformation in Europe. Hear 
how Xavier writes home to Rome what would be quickly cir- 
culated through all its Popish universities: — 

** I bave often thought of running more happily would theBO learned men 
over all the uniyersities of Europe, and then live! With how much more assu- 
principally that of Paris, to ciy aloud ranee would they die ! Millions of idol- 
to those who abound more in learning aters might be easily couyerted, if there 
than in loye, Ah, how many souls are were more preachers who would sin- 
lost to heayen through your neglect ! cerely mind the interests of Jesus Christ, 
Many, without doubt, would say — ^Be- and not their own." 
hold me in readiness, O Lord, how much 

Such a man could not thus plead both by word and deed, 
without reproving and rebuking multitudes in Europe, and re- 
animating many priests and people to their religious duties at 
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home as well as abroad. In such words we almost think we 

Ycsid the appeal of one of the most ardent of our Protestant 

missionaries. With all his strange mixture of superstition and 

fanaticism, Xavier seems to have felt the sweetness and force 

of the love of Christ. There may be much exaggeration in the ^ 

following strain, yet in a man who did, and endured so much, 

who will say there is not also the expression of genuine feeling? 

" One who had once experienced the sweetness of suffering for , 

Christ will ever after find it worse than death to live without a -^ j 

Cross." Writing to Ignatius from the Molucca Islands, where 

he suffered terrible hardships in addition to his voluntary suf- 

ferings, he says:- \ 

" I remember never to have tasted quisite, and so constant^ that they take i 

such internal delights ; and these cou> from me aU sense of my corporal suf< 

solations of the soul are so pure, so ex- ferings." 

I 

The following anecdote of Xavier is worthy of Whitefield: 
*' As he was preaching one day in Japan to a mob that made , 

sport of him, one of the rabble hawking up a great quantity of 
nasty phlegm, spat it full in his face. Without speaking a \ 

word or making the least sign of emotion or concern, he took 
his handkerchief, wiped his face, and continued his discourse.'^ 

It is a fact to be deeply pondered by Protestants, that Rome 
— modern Rome — had her missionaries in the remotest parts of 
the earth long before the Protestant Churches had so much as 
awakened to the recognition of their duty of seeking the con- 
version of the heathen. It will, no doubt, be said, that the 
Protestant Churches were in their infancy, and struggling \ 

against powerful enemies. But the infancy of churches is the 
very time for such generous enterprises. They are the natural 
fruit of their first love. It is therefore impossible to reflect on 
the absence of such enterprises, or their late rise and slow 
development in our Protestant Churches, without being struck 
with the contrast to the primitive church, to whose principles 
and first love the Reformation was a professed return, and 
more surprising still, to the Church of Rome, against whose 
degeneracy and worldliness the Reformation was a solemn pro- 
test. For this cause, may not God have left the churches of 
the Reformation a prey to dissension and disorder, to grave 
errors and to spiritual decay — ^to forsake God's truth, and 
to forget their first love? Xavier went to India in 1541. 
Luther died in 1546, so that five years before the great Re- 
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former died, Rome began those Eastern missions which had 
almost given her a spiritual empire in Asia, more extensive far 
than what she had recently lost in Europe. These missions 
were both the symptoms of new life in Rome, and the means of 
increasing that life. In the East she plumed her wings and 
quickened her zeal for European enterprise. When many Pro- 
testants fancied she had received her death blow — with high 
and daring temper and large views, her leading men looked 
across the world. Though surrounded with young and active 
enemies in Europe, her policy was not to concentrate all her 
energy and zeal on Europe — Europe was not the world. She 
sought to create a spiritual empire in new regions, and to in- 
spire mankind anew with reverence by that prestige of success 
which, until the Reformation, had not for a thousand years for- 
saken her. It is not too much to say that Rome reconquered 
Europe in India, China, and Japan, reviving that spirit of 
proselytism, which, once roused to foreign enterprise, and tasting 
of success, reacted with increasing power on the European home 
of its birth. Let the ministers and members of Evangelical 
Churches meditate on this. If they rise to the measure of a 
great missionary work in the East, the spirit evoked for the 
foreign will rise to a greater work in behalf of home heathen- 
ism. As Xavier's labours in the East were felt to be new 
strength in the city of Rome in the sixteenth century, and are 
still felt even in the nineteenth, so the foreign missions of the 
Protestant Churches, nobly and generously prosecuted and sus- 
tained, have been and will be felt more and more in Great 
Britain, and impart new inspirations for the solution of the 
great problem of home heathenism, and the overthrow of 
Popery. It is the men we want for these. The men have 
arisen for India, and may our Indian missions, under God, form 
the spirit and temper that shall go forth in God's time to the 
work of Christianizing the masses at home ! 

But while Protestants have something to learn from the 
religious enterprises of Rome, of the power of the missionary 
spirit when awakened in one direction to revive the spirit 
of proselytism throughout the entire church; when we turn 
from this topic to the quality of the converts Rome made 
in India and elsewhere, we find little on which a New Tes- 
tament Christian can set any value. Romanism stript of its 
externals in these Indian converts, left hardly anything but a 
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melancholy caricature of the gospel of Christ. The baptismal 
name and a few ceremonies, were its sum and substance. But- 
ler, a zealous Romanist, in his life of Xavier, gives us the ac- 
count of the nature of his preaching : — 



** In passing througli towns and vil- 
lages, he was accustomed to read some 
part of his catechism to the people and 
to preach. Not finding a proper word 
in Japanese to express the Sovereign 
Deity, and fearing lest the idolaters 
should confound Grod with some of their 
idols, he told them that having never 



had any knowledge of the true infinite 
Grod, they were not able to express his 
name, but that the Portuguese called 
him JDeos, and this word he repeated 
with so much action and in such a tone 
of voice, that he made even the pagans 
sensible what veneration was due to that 
sacred name." 



His administration of baptism is thus described by the same 
writer: — 

" So great were the multitudes that he was scarce able to move his arm, ac- 
he baptized, that sometimes, by the bare cording to the account which he gave 
fatigue of administering the sacrament, to his brethren in Europe." 

Again, — 

" In Travancore, he baptized 10,000 the sacrament of regeneration in one 
Indians with his own hand in one month, day." 
and sometimes a whole village received 

Although Xavier is said in the Breviary to have had "the 
gift of tongues,"' yet Butler acknowledges this was only an oc- 
casional gift, coming and going, and not always coming in the 
time of greatest need. Beyond the apostles' creed, and an ex- 
position thereof, he seems not to have gone in the language of 
Japan, and a catechism was all he achieved in one of the ver- 
naculars of India. The idea of ^translating the Scriptures into 
any of the languages of India, or into Japanese, seems never to 
have presented itself to his mind, or to that of any of his mis- 
sionary successors in the East. A remarkable illustration of what 
Rome ever will be as a teacher of Christianity, occurred in the 
time of Xavier the younger, a nephew of the great Xavier. In 
the year ] 582, the emperor Akbar, then the most enlightened 
as well as the most powerful monarch in the East, whose in- 
terest in the Christian Scriptures is said to have been awakened 
by the influence of a favourite wife, whose monument in India 
is still preserved, which declares her to have been a Christian 
of the Greek Church. This Akbar was desirous of possessing 
the Christian Scriptures, and for this purpose sent an ambas- 
sador with a letter to John III., King of Portugal. The letter 
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is long and profoundly interesting. We can only find room for 
extracts.^ 

" LmTBR OF THE KiNO OF KUTOS TO THI SOTBBKION OF THB FRAVKS. 

"Inexpressible glory to the true King him. But as the majority of mankind 

by whom States are preserved from are chained in the bonds of force and 

ruin, and whose kingdom is unchang- eostom, and follow the tradition of their 

able. He is the legislator who, by the ancestors, without examining the reasons 

links of love and the impulses of bene- of what they believe, confident in the 

volence, has implanted in different be- religion in which they are brought up, 

ings the instincts of attachment and of without any desire to know the exoel- 

union and the necessities of society. I lence of ihe truth, the search of whidi 

have never ceased to make the most is the proper object of reason, on these 

earnest efforts to knit closer the ties accounts I have never ceased to dis* 

which unite in friendship the creatures course with the learned of all religions, 

of God, and above all, among the high and I have put to profit ihe discourses 

class of kings whom Grod has elevated of each; and as there is between us 

by his fiivour above the rest of human- the screen of a laoguage, you will oblige 

ity. This I desire especially to do with me much if you will send -me a man 

your royal majesty, who, endowed with who can set before me the object above 

spiritual understanding, hast sent forth mentioned with clearness and truth, 

the order of Jesus which has no need of " It has already reached my ears that 

my praises. Our neighbourhood to a the celestial books, as, for example, the 

prince, (namely to the Portuguese set- books of Moses, the Psalms and the 

tlement at Goa, the first European set- Gospels, are translated into Arabic and 

tlement in Tndia), so celebrated, renders Persian. If a translation of these wri- 

all the more necessary a friendly alii- tings, and of any other of general utility 

ance, and as a personal interview is im- were found in your country, put me in 

practicable, this can only be effected by the way to obtain them. In order the 

an exchange of letters. more to confirm our friendship, I send 

" The most High God in his pure and you as my envoy my intimate friend the 

eternal grace and favour, and in spite of learned Seyd. Mazuffer, who will tell 

the many obstacles which a world full of you more, as he has my confidence, 

distractions and troubles continually " Peace be to them that follow the 

presents, has yet directed my heart, so conductor ! 

that I continually feel pressed to seek " Written in themonth of April 1582." 

It is not known whether the. ambassador of Akbar ever got 
farther than the Portuguese settlement of Goa; but the letter 
reached the king of Portugal, who employed the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Xavier the younger, who was then labouring in the 
western coast of Asia, and who undertook to furnish the re- 
quired translation of the Scriptures. But instead of profiting 
by so noble an occasion to present to this reasonable monarch 
a faithful version of the Scriptures; aided by a learned Persian, 
he composed a history of Christ, in which the narratives of the 

* We translate from a French history of missions published 1840. Akbar was 
a Mussulman. 
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evangelists were mingled with Romish legends; and in 1602 — 
that is, after a lapse of twenty years — he presented it to the 
emperor, who, after looking into it, put it aside with a smile, 
as a tissue of fables.^ 

What a contrast to Alcuin, the Englishman, whom Charle- 
magne brought from York in the year 735, to revive the spirit 
of learning and religion in his court and throughout his empirel 
One of the first labours of Alcuin was a complete revisal and 
correction of the existing copies of the Holy Scriptures. This 
revisal he concluded in the year 801, in the abbey of St Martin 
de Tours, in France, and sent it to that truly great monarch, 
with the following letter:* — 



4€ 



I long meditated what present I 
could offer you, not merely not unwor- 
thy of the glory of your imperial power, 
but which might form Home addition to 
your wealth; for I could not consent 
that, while others were laying at your 
feet rich gifts of every kind, my humble 
talents should remain so idle as not to 
prepare some offering to your beatitude. 
At length, by an inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, I thought of a present at once 
suitable in me to ofier, and calculated to 



be agreeable to your wisdom. What, 
indeed, could be more worthy of you 
than the divine books, which I herewith 
send to your most illustrious authority, 
collected into one body,' and carefully 
freed from all errors to the utmost of 
my ability and pains. If the devotion 
of my heart could have devised anything 
better, I would have offered it to you 
with equal zeal for the increase of your 
glorious fortune." 



This present, says Guizot, to whom we owe this quotation, 
excited the emulation of Charlemagne himself; for we read in 
Thegon, a contemporary chronicler, that, " in the year which 
preceded Charlemagne's death, he carefully corrected, by the 
assistance of certain learned Greeks and Syrians, the four gos- 
pels of Jesus Christ." 

But the contrast were incomplete between the Christianity 
of the eighth and the sixteenth centuries under Rome's teach- 
ing, did we not add that Robert di Nobeli, chief of the Jesuit's 
college at Madura, in the sixteenth century, and one of the most 
eminent followers of Xavier, adopted the manners, dress, and 
habits of the Brahmins. He also composed a work in Sanscrit, 
consisting of dialogues between a Christian and Hindoo, in 

^ This work still exists in Persian and Lainn, having been printed in Europe by 
the Jesuits. 

* We owe this letter of Alcuin to GuizoVs " History of European Civilization ;" 
who gives a curious account of Charlemagne's school of the palace, which <liat 
monarch carried with him in his journeys, and made all his fiimily and courtiers 
attend under Alcuin, the iBnglinhman he brought from York. 
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which, though the preponderance of argument is in favour of 
the Christian, the Hindoo, in order to convince his countrymen, 
is made to reason powerfully in support of the principle of pure 
Theism. A translation of this work having been transmitted 
from Pondicherry to the king's library at Paris, Voltaire, pre- 
suming it to be the genuine production of a Hindoo, trium- 
phantly appealed to it as a decisive proof that it was unne- 
cessary and superficial to urge the doctrines of Christianity on 
a people already so well informed as to the te'hets of natural 
religion. 

A deeper and surer foundation is now, we trust, being laid 
in India for an abiding and national change, in God's time. 
Let us imitate the zeal and self-devotion of Rome's missionaries, 
whilst we expose her crooked ways; waiting with patient and 
persevering enterprise the fruits of that seed now sown and 
sowing in the youthful and educated mind of India, — of a pure 
and unadulterated gospel. There is no surer means of healing 
our Protestant divisions than the moral regeneration of Asia, 
in the new spirit it would evoke in Europe — nor surer means 
of overthrowing Popery, but by outdoing her in zeal, as well as 
surpassing her in the love of gospel truth and purity. 

But let us now see how this missionary spirit, such as it was, 
reacted in Europe, and on Protestantism. Let us select for this 
purpose, the European labours of the Jesuit, St John Francis 
Regis. 

Regis was born in 1597 of a noble family belonging to the 
south of France. So susceptible was he in childhood of religious 
impressions, that at the age of five, he is said to have swooned 
on hearing his mother describe the miseries of the lost. He 
was grave and sedate beyond his years, and the time spent by 
others in sport, he gave to devotion and to study. The Jesuits 
having opened a school near where he lived, their reputation 
drew him to the new college. He became one of their most 
devoted students, parsimonious only of time, and spending all 
his holidays in the chapel bathed in tears before the sacrament. 
His companions at first ridiculed him; called him the angel for 
sincerity, and gentleness, and purity; yet, by and by, such was 
this angel of the college, that six of them joined themselves to 
him, living all together, and putting themselves under his 
direction. 

At eighteen years of age, he had a dangerous sickness, on 
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recovering from which he made a spiritual retreat under a 
Jesuit director, and as might have been anticipated, was so 
directed that he joined himself to the Jesuits for life, becoming 
a novice at nineteen, and two years after in 1618, a professed. 

With the consent of some of his superiors he now began the 
instruction of the poor in the neighbouring villages, summoning 
the children to catechism with a little bell. The small town- 
ship of Andance under his care quite changed its face, and the 
zeal of Regis is said to have banished its drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness, and swearing, and restored the frequent use of com- 
munions. Various irregularities he repressed, and by his repu- 
tation for sanctity and prudence, had influence to compose 
many family feuds. 

Having thus proved his teaching gifts, in 1621 they sent 
him to teach the Jesuit schools of humanity at Billon, where he 
remained seven years, and at Puy four, still occupying himself 
on Sundays and holidays in instructing the common people, to 
whom he felt a peculiar vocation. 

In the year 1630 he received priest's orders, and his superior 
resolved to give him wholly to the home mission now begun in 
Languedoc, for the double purpose of recovering the south of 
France from the Huguenots, and reviving the zeal of the mem- 
bers of the church. The summers he now spent in the towns, 
and the winters in the coimtry, when the peasantry were re- 
leased from the labours of tillage. He began his missions at 
Montpellier in 1631, instructing the young, and teaching them 
a catecliism which he had composed, and on Sundays and holi- 
days preaching to the common people. His discourses are 
said to have been plain and familiar, but full of fire and 
tenderness as he advanced to the conclusion, melting both him- 
self and his audience into tears. All ranks, but especially the 
poor, resorted to him. He never refused himself to any class, 
but he would often say, that the rich would never want con- 
fessors. The morning he spent in the confessional, at the altar, 
or in the pulpit; the afternoon in hospitals and prisons, and he 
established an association of thirty gentlewomen to procure as- 
sistance to the prisoners. 

The Vivieres had been for fifty years the centre of French 
Protestantism. The bishop of Viviers, in 1633, drew Regis 
into his diocese, and engaged him in a successful mission over 
the whole of it. The French Count de la Mothe became as de- 

M 
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voted as himself under his preaching; Begis also awakened 
many parish priests to their duties. 

That his missionary spirit had been kindled by the foreign 
missions of the Jesuits is evident, for in the midst of their labours 
he offered himself to the general of the society as one ready 
to go to the barbarous Hourons and Iroquois in Canada, then a 
French colony; but the general refused, which "frustrated/' 
says Butler, " his hopes of martyrdom/' and this refusal he im< 
puted to his sins. But Count de la Mothe comforted him by 
providing in the diocese of Viviers a permanent mission for the 
conversion of heretics, bestowing on it his own house, and 
1 6,000 livres as an endowment. 

But Regis did not think it his duty to abide long in one 
place. The bishop of Valence called him to come over and help 
him in his diocese, a rough and mountainous region, and a 
" nest of heresy/' A curate, giving an account of his labours 
in that region, after his death, said, — 

diificultieB. I haye seen him in the 
most rigorous Beason stop id the middle 
of a forest to satisfy the crowds desirous 
to hear him speak oonceming salvation. 
I have seen him at the top of a moun- 
tain, raised on a heap of snow hardened 
by the frost, preach and instruct the 
whole day, and after that spend the 
whole night in hearing confessions." 



" After the mission, I knew not my 
own parishioners, so much I found 
them reformed. No yiolence of cold, 
no snow blocking up the passages, no 
mountains, or torrents swelled by rains, 
could be an obstacle to his zeal. His 
ardour communicated an intrepidity to 
others, for when he went to any place 
innumerable crowds followed, and met 
him through all sorts of dangers and 



The remaining four years of his life were taken up in mis- 
sions in the Yelay, another mountainous district, spending the 
winter in the villages, and the summers in Puy, assisting the 
bishop to reform his diocese. His audience would sometimes 
consist of four or five thousand persons, and such was the 
natural eloquence with which he spoke, that not only the com- 
mon people but the provincial of his order on his visitation 
wept during the whole sermon. 

As usual with Rome's saints, Regis worked miracles, and 
the reputation of these brought him doubtless larger crowds of 
Romanists ; but the Calvinists were attracted by the fame of 
his zeal, and labours, and eloquence — qualities once more on 
the side of Rome and her superstitions, but which had for many 
years before been all on the side of the Reformers. He is re- 
corded to have gained over not a few of the Calvinists, and, 
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amongst others, one Protestant lady of rank, who helped him 
with her purse and new-bom zeal. 

In the autumn of 1640, he resumed his mission at Mont- 
faucon, and gave notice of a new mission to La Louvese, in 
which he found the death of a martyr to his zeal and devoted- 
ness. On the 22d December, he left Puy to go to La Louvese, 
to be ready for Christmas. He suffered much in crossing the 
mountains and waters, and missed his way on the second day. 
Overtaken by the night in the woods, and quite exhausted, he 
lay down on the ground, under a ruinous house open on all 
sides. There he was seized with a pleurisy from which he 
never recovered. Next morning he contrived to drag himself 
to La Louvese, and went straight to the church, and opened his 
mission by a discourse, in which his zeal seemed to give him 
Strength. Thrice he preached on Christmas, and thrice on St 
Stephen's day, and at the last discourse he swooned twice away. 
The physicians declared him past recoveiy, and he received the 
sacraments of his church, thanking God that as he had lived to 
labour amongst the poor, so he had been permitted to die 
amongst the poor, ending his laborious life in the forty-third 
year of his life, and twenty-sixth of his profession, in the 
society of Jesus. As he loved the common people while he 
lived, vsutt crowds flocked to his funeral, with no fewer than 
twenty-two of the country curates ; and long afterwards, and 
long before, Rome canonized him, the country people in all that 
district of France repaired in pilgrimages to his tomb at La 
Louvese. 

Here we see the foreign missions of Rome reanimating her 
home missions, and kindling the zeal by which Rome regained 
so much of her lost ground in Europe. All know that Rome 
used other and very different instruments in France and else* 
where than Regis; but all do not know, that Rome has always 
had the wit, if not the principle, to use such men as Regis in 
preference to all others, whenever she could get them to be 
subject and serviceable — ^men who had caught the missionary 
fire from the labours, sufferings, and deaths of the new confes- 
sors and martyrs of India, China, and Japan — ^men who had 
shown themselves as ready to shed their own blood for Rome, 
as men of a different class were, on the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, to shed the blood of others for her sake. 

But it was not only in the bosom of the society of the Jesuits 
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that this home missionary spirit sprung out of foreign missions. 
The same spirit showed itself everywhere in all the new orders 
that have sprung up since the Reformation. Take St Vincent 
of Paul, who died in 1 660, who is therefore a modem saint, 
whose labours and spirit exhibit that reaction of foreign on 
home missions, which arrested and drove back the Reformation 
by its own weapons of teaching and preaching. 

Vincent of Paul was born in a village near the Pyrenees, and 
in his youth kept his father's flock. In that humble sphere he 
is said to have found means of showing both his benevolence 
and his religious earnestness. His father sent him to a school 
of the Franciscans, and thence he went to the university of 
Toulouse, and in 1600 became a priest. Returning from Mar- 
seilles, whither he had gone to receive the legacy of a relation, 
he was captured by Barbary pirates, where he endured, under 
successive masters, intolerable hardships, until he fell into the 
hands of a renegade Christian master in whom he succeeded in 
awakening the love of his former faith, and in whose company 
he fled to Europe. In 1616 he became spiritual director and 
confessor to the Countess of Joigny, in the diocese of Amiens 
in France, and the countess employed him in preaching to the 
country people in her own parish church with so much accept- 
ance that crowds flocked to him to make confession of sin, in 
such numbers, that he called in the Jesuits to his assistance. 
He was invited to exercise his gifts in preaching in other vil- 
lages, and he prevailed on four other zealous priests to bear 
him company. In the parish of Chatillon, he is represented aa 
having converted by his sermons the Count of Rougemont, and 
changed the face of the country. Seeing his success, the 
countess gave him sixteen thousand livres to found a perpetual 
mission among the common people, and prevailed on her hus- 
band to establish a company of zealous missionaries among his 
vassals and farmers, for which she liberally provided. At the 
death of the countess he joined the congregation of the Laza- 
rites or Fathers of the mission, as they called themselves, for 
which he drew up rules and a constitution that was confirmed 
by Urban VIII. in 1 632, and called, from their having their 
chief house in the priory of St Lazarus, Lazarites. They are 
not a religious order, immuring themselves within convent 
walls ; but, like the Jesuits, ready for the external work of the 
church, a congregation of secular priests, that is, of priests 
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\v'ithout any benefices or cure of souls, who, under the vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, vow to devote themselves 
eight monihs in the year in missions among the country people, 
staying three or four weeks in one place catechising, giving 
familiar discourses, hearing confessions, and reconciling diffe- 
rences.* So intent was the court of Rome in 1662, in diffusing 
this missionary spirit amongst her rising priesthood, that 
Pope Alexander VII. enjoined by a brief, that all persons 
who receive holy orders in Rome, or in the six suffragan 
bishoprics shall first make a retreat of ten days, under the 
direction of the fathers of this congregation, under pain of 
suspension. 

With his mission, St Vincent connected a brotherhood of 
charity, to attend all poor sick persons in each parish ; another 
called, " The Dames of the Cross," a sisterhood for the educa- 
tion of young girls; and another termed, " The Dames of the 
Sick," for attending on great hospitals; and when any emer- 
gency arose, he and his order became the collectors of alm^ 
over Europe, collecting, says one of his biographers, a sum of 
money on one occasion equal in value to one hundred thousiand 
pounds in one time for the relief of destitution. This Vincent 
was at first the friend and admirer of the society of Port-Royal, 
and had much of their spiritual unction, and higher gospel taste 
and discernment, until Rome declared against the Jansenists, 
when the church was preferred to truth. Thus, in the seven- 
teenth century, Rome awakened both her clergy and laity, em- 
ploying eloquent, and ardent, and devoted men, giving them 
her licence and protection, nay, employing them to stir up her 
own bishops and parish priests. 

The character and labours of the bishop that Rome gave to 
Geneva to counteract the Reformation, strikingly illustrates her 
knowledge of human nature. It was no longer a Dominic in a 
tempest of fire, or an Aquinas fiill of school logic, to make the 
sturdy Calvinists only to gird themselves up more firmly in 
their opinions. That had been tried there, and failed too often 
and too signally. The man sent to them was more of a John 
than a Paul — of noble birth and meek spirit, devoted to the 
church from his youth, but also of earnest belief, and disin- 

^ This order has at present a mission in China; and to two Lazarite monks we 
owe a recent and deeply interesting account of Thibet and Boodism. Messrs Hue 
and Gabet's narrative inspire respect for its authors. 
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terested zeal for what he thought the good of souls. As Calvin's 
works are all expository and theological, those of St Francis of 
Sales are all devotional: ''Introduction to a Devout Life/' 
" The Invention of the Cross," " Preparation for Mass," " In- 
struction for Confessors," " Pious Breathings."^ In his life he 
once more renewed the monastic austerities, and yet lived not 
apart and for himself alone. He was zealous for the reforma- 
tion of manners in his diocese; and the young were his peculiar 
care. To assist him in his works of charity, he instituted a 
new female order, called " The Nuns of Visitation," not to be 
under any general of their own, but to be subject to the bishop, 
and at his command for any good work in the diocese; laying 
on them no other Liturgical office, than that which is called the 
little one of '^ Our Lady," that, like the Jesuits, they might be 
free for any service to which the church might oall them. It 
was. no longer the bad logic of Rome against the good logic of 
the Reformation. It was now an appeal from logic to the de- 
votional feelings and kindly sympathies of our nature — ^a diver- 
sion most skilful, and but too successful; for the world is not 
long governed by logic, and least of all in matters of religion. 
Had the Reformers met this new movement by new works of 
faith and labours of love, at home and abroad, engaging, as 
churches, in those enterprises of Christian benevolence and 
heroism, that stir men's hearts, and strengthen their faith and 
love to Christ, the Reformation had been more than a match 
for it ; but logic was no match for impassioned devotion and 
unwearied charities, especially when the piety that sanctified 
the logic of a Calvin, was drying up in his successors into those 
theological abstractions that ended in Socinianism, Rationalism^ 
and total unbelief.^ 

It has been said that Rome never changes. This is her boast 
and her reproach; but it is true only of her great principles 
and lines of policy. These she cannot cliange, so long as her 
aims as a church and human nature remain the same. Yet 
she is ever changing, and that with consummate skill, the means 
of prosecuting her aims, adapting them to the spirit of each 
age. In nothing has she shown herself more skilful than in 
the varied use she has made of the monastic orders ; at one 
time an asylum only for the sons and daughters of overwrought 

* His works occupy six vols. 12mo, 1758/ 

* Francis of Sales^ in Breviary, January 20, and in Butler's Saint*. 
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sensibilities or of premature sorrows, of broken minds or 
broken fortunes; at another, the centres and soul of missionary 
and educational operations, and aggressive movements at home 
and abroad. The progress of modem society called for enlarged 
educational instruments, and these Rome supplied through 
the Jesuits. "The Brothers of Christian Doctrine,''^ "The 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart,'' and other modern orders, nay, all 
the Romish orders, have become more educational, and are now 
fighting hard for the possession both of " the upper and nether 
springs." 

The spirit of modern times smiles on benevolent enterprises, 
and the monastic orders of Rome no longer needed as Redemp- 
tionists of Christian captives in the Mediterranean, supply 
numerous and well-trained handmaidens to the hospitals of 
Europe and America, whose vows are either annual or perpet- 
ual, who have often hazarded their lives for the stranger and 
the unfortunate, and done much by their gentle heroism to 
recommend their church in both hemispheres, and cover a 
multitude of its sins. " The Sisters of Charity" are to be found, 
not like our Protestant sisters, ministering in their own circle 
and home sphere of duty, but openly as the consecrated 
maidens of the Church, seen and known of all in every 
city of Europe and America, as in the days of Boniface, 
the companions of the Romish missions in the backwoods of 
Canada and the United States, and amongst its savages, in 
advance even of the settlers. Nothing can be less worthy of 
regard than the monastic system as it often has been, and may 
be still, in some quarters of the world, affecting poverty to get 
riches, piety to indulge sloth, and fasting to indulge gluttony; 
and when sincere, puerile in the extreme. Yet nothing can 
be more formidable than such orders, possessed with an en- 
thusiastic spirit, and wielded by a powerful hand. Rome has 
so used them in past times, and so uses them in ours, putting 
forth her long and strong arm, confining them all within her 
charmed circle, and making them all subject and serviceable. 
The legends by which modem monks and nuns are fed, are still 
much the same as those of the middle ages, reminding one only 
of the stories that must have filled the books of Don Quixote's 
library, which his niece and the curate agreed to consign to the 
flames, wonderfully tame and monotonous in their narrations of 

^ Joseph Galasanctus, August 27. Breviary and Butler's Saints. 
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the supernatural, in which fanaticism, fatuity, and imposture 
strangely blend together; but we must not think that either 
Rome's priesthood or Rome's monastic orders are quite a» 
imbecile and antiquated, and out of the living world, as these 
narratives would indicate. Rome has got other occupation for 
them besides these readings, more in accordance with the real 
world, and more fistvourable to the increase of her power, and 
the spread of her influence. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



THE ASCETIC AND MONASTIC^ LIFE. 



Pope Gregory on ascetic merits. — Expression of them in prayers. — ^The fast of 
Lent. — Other fiists. — Church doctrine of fiisting, — Fasting, when natural. — Use 
in the Jewish Church. — ^The Nazarite. — Difference between John and Christ. — 
Meaning. — ^The apostolic practice. — ^Absence of apostolic precepts. — Meaning. 
— Divine wisdom of New Testament silence. — Contrast with Mahometanism and 
Bomanism. — Ignorance of effects of climate and occupation. — ^Fasting and feast- 
ing. — Fasting and idleness. — Apostolic prediction of the rise of ascetism. — Show 
of wisdom and boldness. — Social dangers of ascetism. — Few traces of Monasti- 
cism in Scripture. — Its spirit contrasted with the apostolic. — Causes of the passion 
for a monastic life. — Evils to the Boman Empire. — Services in the middle ages. 
— Proposal of Protestant retreats. — ^No principle of union. — ^No doctrinal root 
in Protestantism. — ^The devotional in Monasticism. — Its stunted development 
of the Christian man. — Mariolatry one of its reactions. 

Pope Gregory the Great is cited in the Breviary as saying: — 

" When it is said, bring forth fruits gain of good works by his penitence, by 
woi-thy of penitence, every man's con- so much as he inflicts suffering on himself 
science will tell him that he acquires the for his sins.'' (4th Sunday Adv. Brev.) 

Thus the favourite pope of the Breviary teaches very plainly 
the doctrine, that the more miserable we make ourselves in this 
world, the more sure we are of forgiveness in the next This 
doctrine receives ample illustration in the legends of the Bre- 
viary, and the prayers of the Missal abound in expressions of 
confidence in the atoning merits of self-inflicted sufferings: — 

** O God, who givest the rewards of fession of our guilt may prevail to obtain 

their merits to the just, and forgiveness the pardon of our fiiults, through our 

to sinners through their fiuting, have Lord." (4th S. Quadrag. 4th Feria.) 
mercy on thy suppliants, that the con- 

^ The word ascetic comes from the Greek, affxrjtfig, exercises, because prescribed 
as a course of exercise for the attainment of perfection. Monastic from [jbovog, 
alone. The monks were at first hermits or solitaries. The passion for solitude soon 
spent itself when they were really left alone; the hermits then clustered together, 
first in one valley or hill-side, then under one roof, then at one taible and under one 
rule and discipline, when they were called Cenobites, from their life in common. 
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" O Lord, we beaeeoh thee, that our aiid oondnci na to eiemal ronedies. 
fiwU nuty be aooepted. Mid by ezpiatiiig Through our Lord." (Week of Pass. 
our ains nuke iu worthy of thy gnoe, Sunday, 8d Feria.) ^ 

These claims to merit, on the ground of ascetical exercises, 
are quite as plain as those of the pharisee in our Lord's parable. 
The greater, of course, the number and duration of these exer- 
cises, the more complete their efficacy, and the less need of any 
other atonement. Such prayers in the Missal always end, it is 
true, with the name of our Saviour, yet who can doubt of the 
practical result of such practices, and such church teachingB! 
What man systematically engaged in inflicting or devising self- 
tortures, can resist the conclusion that ''grace is no longer 
grace,'' and that salvation is a debt due to him by Heaven for 
self-sufferings endured under church regulation! 

" Behold my humiliation and my labours, and foigive all my sins." (2d Sunday 
Qnadrag. MiMal.) 

That is, the self-humiliations and self-inflictions of the season 
of Lent, whether fasts, self-scourgings, wearing of haircloths, 
walking barefoot, going on bare knees, &c. 

" We beseech thee, O Lord, graoi- our flesh in the present time^ than be 

ously to infuse thy grace into our hearts, cut off by eternal punishment. Through 

that, bridling our sins by voluntary our Lord." (Passion Week, 6th Feria.) 
chastisements, we may rather macerate 

Tlius teaching that these present sufferings of the flesh avail 
to the removal of eternal punishments. 

The feast of Lent was one of the earliest, as it is one of the 
longest, of all the periods of church fasting. The pretence is 
the imitation of our Saviour's fast in the wilderness. But it were 
as reasonable to imitate our Lord's crucifixion, and quite as prac- 
ticable.' The Breviary records instances of this forty-days fast 
almost perfect, except the moistening of the lips with water 
towards the close. But the observance of this fast in any degree 
is meritorious, and although few attain to perfection, yet these 
few are held up as objects of admiration, and their merit therein 

1 This prayer is omitted in the English translation of the Missal by Hussenbetb, 
published by Dolman, Another is substituted not in the Latin Missal. 

> The crucifixion of Christ has been imitated literally; certain nuns iu Paris 
last century exhibited themselves upon a cross. — See Edgar's Variations of Popery. 
An archbishop of DubliUi of the name of Lawrence, carried this kind of imitation 
of Christ so far, that he would not eat any bread that was not mixed with ashes, 
quoting the text, Ps. cii. 9, '* For I have eaten ashes like bread, and mingled my 
drink with weeping." 
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forms part of the merits of the saints laid up for those that 
reach not the same heights of rigorous observance. Besides 
this annual feast, those that would be " perfect " fast on Wed- 
nesdays, because our Lord was betrayed on that day, and on 
Fridays, because he was crucified, thus equalling the tvrice a 
week of the ancient pharisee. Fasting is an essential part of 
that repentance which Rome calls penance, and of which it has 
made a church sacrament. Other churches make fasting the 
exception, but Rome makes it the rule of those that would be 
perfect, and, instead of leaving it to individual discretion, puts 
all under church direction and prescription.* 

Ascetism, in one form or other, is the teaching of Rome in 
her prayers, her creed, and her legends. Ascetism, in some of 
its many forms, revives in Rome with every revival of religious 
earnestness, because both in doctrine and practice, an unchange* 
able part of her church system. The Irish are told in the 
Breviary that their patron, St Patrick, recited his Psalter daily 
" immersed in cold water to the chin,"' that others wore hair 
shirts, girdles of iron, and the more perfect added sharp prongs 
to their girdles; lying on the bare ground is a common achieve- 
ment, and flagellations, self-inflicted or by brethren on each 
other, is the practice in the city of Rome to this day.* 

^ In all ritualistic churcIieB, fasting is a part of their religious system^ which 
revives with the revival of religious earnestness. Calmet, the author of the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, a Boman ecclesiastic, writing between 1672 and 1757, a period 
of great religious apathy in all churches, exclaims, " One cannot be sufficiently 
astonished at the extreme remissness which is become general among Christians in 
respect to fasting, particularly in the Latin Church, and in the West." Art. Fast- 
ing, Diet. Had he lived in the present day, he would not have made the same 
complaint. The revival of the High Church party in England has shown the same 
tendency to return to ascetic exercises. 

Jerome, as cited in the Breviary, pays, " Fasting is not virtue perfected, but the 
foundation of the other virtues." He had forgotten Peter's foundation and ex- 
hortation thereon, "add to your faith," (2 Peter i. 6); and Paul's saying, "other 
foundation can no man lay," and his warning against building a house of stubble 
on that noble foundation, (1 Cor. iii. 11, 12). 

' See Facts from Borne, by Mr Thomson of Banchory, who heard, if he did not 
see, the flagellations in a darkened church. Of the manner in which penances were 
lightened to the rich and i)oweTfQl, Sharon Turner gives an amusing illustration 
in his History of l^e Anglo-Saxons: " If a penance wajs imposed for seven years, 
he might take to his aid twelve men and fisist three days on bread, green herbs, and 
water. He might then get seven times one hundren and twenty men, whomsoever 
he could, who should &8t three days, and thus make up as many days of penance 
as there are days in seven years. Thus the penance of a chief for seven years, 
might be got through in a week." (History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 84.) 
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What countenance does Scripture give to ascetic practices? 
Let us take fasting^ the chief of these exercises. Under 
the influence of any strong passion, but especially under 
deep sorrow, the cravings of hunger are suspended, and to 
fast is natural and spontaneous. "My heart is smitten and 
withered like grass, so that I forget to eat my bread," was 
said prophetically of our Lord, as the "man of sorrows." 
In the brief notices of the religious observances of the 
patriarchs we have no record of their fasting, but we find it 
the accompaniment of all the penitential acts of religion 
among the worthies of the Jewish Church. Their fasts were 
not only fasting /rom grief, but to grief, to " afflict the soul," to 
bring the body into harmony with it, and to give depth and 
intensity to its spiritual exercises. At the preaching of the 
prophet Jonas, the Ninevites, a Gentile nation, join fasting 
with their repentance. David " chastened his soul with fast- 
ing." Daniel, " the man greatly beloved," sought the Lord 
not only with prayer and supplications, but with fasting.'' 
Anna, the prophetess, looking " for redemption in Jerusalem, 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day."* Not- 
withstanding the frequency of the practice of fasting amongst 
the Jews, we can only find in the Old Testament one instituted 
fast. " On the tenth day of the seventh month ye shall afflict 
your souls," in preparation for the great day of atonement.* The 
order of the Nazarites is a nearer approach to modern ascetism. 
This order was sometimes for life, as in Samson and the 
Baptist, and sometimes for a limited time, as the apostle Paul's 
vow at Cenchrea. Abstinence from wine and strong drink was 
one of the vows of the Nazarite. Several of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets seem to have belonged to it. Elijah and Elisha 
are described as self-mortified men; yet their austerities are 
never dwelt upon or extolled, like those of the Breviary, as in 
any way matters of admiration and imitation. At the close of 
the history of the Jewish Church, John the Baptist appears 
after the manner of the old prophets, the preacher of repentance, 
and the practiser of austerities; and so much does fasting 
appear to have been, in popular estimation, a badge of the pro- 

^ Jonah iii. 5; Ps. Ixix. 10; Dauiel ix. 8; Luke ii. 37. The Ninevites made 
even their cattle to fiwt; and in Joel ii. 16, the children at the breast fiisted. 

' Lev. xxiii. 27, 29. Fasting is not named; but we infer its use from the ex- 
pression " aflaict," And the Jewish practice. 
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fessedly religious, tliat our Saviour represents the Pharisee in 
one of his parables, as boasting, "I fast ivrice in the week." 
The once a-year of Mosaic appointment having grown to tmce 
in the week, under Pharisaic development.* 

But how stands this matter in the New Testament? After 
his baptism, our Lord was carried into the wilderness to be 
tempted of Satan, and there ** fasted forty days and nights/' 
But herein Christ acted as our Representative and Substitute, 
restoring by his obedience, under severe temptation, that which 
our first parents had lost by disobedience in very different cir- 
cumstances. In resisting the calls of hunger, and patiently 
bearing its pangs, he showed himself superior to those tempta- 
tions so often fatal to our virtue. He could suffer, but could 
not sin, and in circumstances the most trying to human nature, 
kept his Father's law, and brought in that ** everlasting righte- 
ousness" through which God is "just and yet a justifier." In 
short, this fast was not for our imitation but /or our redemp- 
tion, part of our Saviour's great and all-sufficient atonement, 
whose very sufficiency has rendered all other fasts of atone- 
ment both nugatory and dishonouring to his work of Redemption. 

Apart from this fast of forty days, our Saviour's manner of life 
presents a perfect contrast to that of his own forerunner. So re- 
markable a difference cannot have been without an important 
meaning. Our Lord eat and drank, accepted invitations to 
feasts, and wore his raiment like other men. The Jews ob- 
served this. It shocked their traditional ideas of a prophet. 
It was so different from John, whom they had so much admired; 
that we are not surprised to find them making comparisons to 
Christ's disadvantage, and styling him " a glutton and wine- 
bibber."* 

But " Wisdom is justified of her children." When asked why 
his disciples fasted not, like John's, he gave a reason that ex- 

^ Lake xviii. 12. The twice a-week are suppoHed by Calmet to have been 
Monday and Thursday. The one in memory of Moses going up to Sinai; the 
other, of his coming down again. Calmet tells us that the Eabbis had even gone 
ftirther in these developments, and when about to crucify their Messiah^ &sted four 
days in the week. These fasts were, of course, only to sunset, or six o'clock in the 
evening, a much less self-denial than such a &st would be in our climate, and in 
our long days. 

' In Luke iii., it is worthy of observation that John does not prescribe &sting as 
one of the fruits of repentance, or any part thereof. This, at least^ shows that John 
did not think that the teachmg of ^ting was either the principal or needful duty 
for his times. 
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plains, in part, why he himself did not fast. His presence 
should be a time of joy, as improper for fasting as a marriage 
feast. It is true, he adds, a proverbial warning of the danger 
of putting new wine into old bottles, as if the time might come 
when he would require them to fast; and they would be better 
able to bear it: but the time to which he looked forward was 
not a time of self-inflicted fasts, but of those privations which 
they afterwards endured in prosecuting the Christian enterprise. 

This contrast between the manner of Christ and his fore- 
runner is all the more remarkable when we think of Him as 'Hhe 
man of sorrows,'' who counted it '^his meat and drink to do the 
will of his Father;" and of whom it was written, "the zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up/' Fasting would seem natural 
to such a life as His, implied in the prophetic sayings respect- 
ing Him; and so it, in all probability, was in the natural way of 
"forgetting to eat his bread," through grief or, as at the well of 
Samaria, because he had " meat to eat that they knew not of." 
A close observer of his habits would have seen him pre-occupied 
with higher things, easily accommodated in the service of the 
body; but this in a natural way, a fasting fr<ym grief or pre- 
engagement of mind, not to grief, as any part of the system of 
his life. In his daily and visible life, that in which He is ow ex- 
ample, we see our Lord temperate, but not austere, patient, but 
never stoical or unsympathising with the ordinary feelings and 
wants of human nature. Instead of teaching us to live on the 
minimum of human subsistence, he shows us how to glorify 
God in the cheerful use of all the ordinary gifts of his providence. 

That this was the meaning of our Lord's ordinary, every-day 
manner of life, appears, also, from his neither instituting any 
particiiiar fast, nor leaving any general precept binding it as any 
part of Christian duty. He joins it, indeed, with prayer, 
on several occasions, as if a well-known union in the Jewish 
mind;^ but he mentions it, somewhat as Isaiah had done, 
not so much to enforce it anew, as to guard against its being 
used as a mask for hypocrisy — as if he saw no want in his day, 
as Isaiah had seen none in his, of such bodily austerities. 

The only exception occurs in our Lord's directions for the ex- 
pulsion of certain kinds of demons. " This kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting."* From this saying the Church of 
Rome prescribes fasting as the specific to her exorcists when 

» Matt. vi. 16, 17, 18; Isaiah Iviii. » Matt. xvii. 21; Mark ix. 
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engaged in their office; but ia not the specific rather, prayer, 
stimulated to an unusual earnestness and importunity by 
fasting? If any one should thence conclude that in the mind 
of our blessed Lord there are occasions in life when prayer may, or 
ought to be so stimulated into more intense ardour, he may not 
greatly err^; but such occasions are evidently exceptional. Our 
Lord has specified but this one, and left each Christian to dis- 
cover the others, and to determine with himself when he shall 
have recourse to such means of giving greater depth and ear- 
nestness to his devotions. 

What was the apostolic practice? Commencing any im- 
portant work, we find them joining fasting with prayer. Thus 
Paul and Barnabas are set apart to their Gentile mission; the 
elders of the Church are ordained by prayer with fasting;^ and 
the apostle Paul assumes that private Christians may have their 
seasons for "giving themselves to fasting and prayer."'* As to 
those "fastings''^ by which the apostle Paul approved himself 
as a minister of God, they were evidently the scanty fare to 
which he oft submitted during his three years' sojourn at Ephe- 
sus and elsewhere, when, by turns preaching and labouring at 
his trade, he could say, "these hands have ministered to my 
necessities/'^ Such fastings as the first methodist preachers en- 
dured last century in the course of their Christian enterprise, 
and as any Christian minister or missionaries may be again cal- 
led to endure. Yet we hear the great apostle of the Gentiles 
also declaring, " I keep under my body and bring it into subjec- 
tion; lest while I preach the gospel to others, I myself should be 
a castaway;"^ a proof that in the experience of this man of many 
privations, he found voluntary fasts, or a rigid temperance, ex- 
pedient to preserve the freedom, vigour, and superiority of the 
spirit to the body.' 

^ I have spoken donbtfolly, because it may be that our Lord, speaking under the 
old dispensation, and of a malady appertaining to i^ may have spoken of means of 
deepening devotional feelings belonging more to the Jewish than Christian Church. 

« Acts xiv. 23. » 1 Cor. vu. 5. * 2 Cor. vi. 5; xi. 27. 

» Acts XX. 84. « 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

' Dr Chalmers in his Daily Journal says, '*To attain the maximum of a right 
physical state, I would, perhaps, require to be a shade more temperate; I mean 
by that maximum right state, that in which the physical gives the least impedi- 
ment to the spiritual, and is most consistent with, if not subservient to, the duties, 
and exercises, and engagements of the life of iaith." This is in accordance with 
Christ's warning, "lest your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness," (Lukexxi. 84); yet it is not improbable that Dr Chalmers, towards the close 
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Whilst it is perfectly clear that the apostles fasted often, yet 
they never enjoin fasting on others; and their own practice they 
nowhere turn into a rule of Christian duty. In the first Christian 
council at Jerusalem, three things were enjoined as needfiil;^ 
but though one of the matters in dispute respected meats offer- 
ed to idolSi no other kind of abstinence is prescribed than from 
the meats offered to idols, and that, obviously, only as a matter 
of present peace. As no Church can, therefore, commend fasting- 
from the example of Christ, so none can prescribe it from the pre- 
cept of any apostle, or writer of the New Testament. Why then 
did the apostles fast so frequently themselves ? They were Jews; 
and as Jews, as naturally observed fasts as they observed cir- 
cumcision, the passover, or the Jewish Sabbath. Paul subjects 
himself for a time to a Nazarite's vow, yet so far from enjoining 
such vows on others, he advocates the freedom of the Gentiles 
from all such Judaical observances. Judaism was for Judea; 
the Christianity they preached was for the world, and amidst 
their Jewish attachments they were never permitted to forget 
their Christian and world*wide mission. Herein we have 
another of the many internal evidences of a Divine guidance, 
not in what the New Testament has said, but in what it has 
left unsaid, and uninstituted. All are commanded to pray, but 
all are not commanded to fast, because it is good ^^ always to 
pray, and not to faint;'' but fasting is good only for some, and 
not even for them at all times. To have enjoined, there- 
fore, fasting as a duty upon all men, in all parts of the world, 
or to have enjoined special fasts at certain seasons of the year, 
in all climates, would have been a grievous and most UTiequal 
burden, in violence of the physical differences that obtain be- 
tween man and man, and still more under different climates, 
and a demonstration that the author of the New Testament was 
not the author of our physical nature and of the world in which 
we live. 

Such is the manner in which fasting, the chief exercise of 

of his life was iDclining to treat his '' poor ass " as a hinderance rather than as a 
help-meet, when^ for eating a whoU hiscuit to supper, be put down "exceeded to- 
night." His own broad and genial Christian philosophy furnishes the needful cor- 
rection, and bids us not only inquire, for the physical state that gives the least km- 
derancCy but the greatest help to the soul; giving all due honour to our companion^ 
along with our watchfulness, that it may prove an active, and cheerful, and ser- 
viceable companion, through kind treatment. — Dr Chalmers' Mem., vol. iv. 
' Acts zviii. 18; xxi. 24 
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ascctism, is dealt with in the New Testament. It is suffe red 
to drop aside in silence, as a matter not of necessity, but only 
of free choice and expediency. The first followers of Christ 
practised it, along with sundry other Jewish observances soon to 
fall into desuetude; yet, while observing it, they avoid all in- 
junctions as to its observance by others, as if restrained by an 
overruling hand from yielding to that most natural thought, that 
what they themselves practised must be equally obligatory on, 
or equally good for all men in all circumstances. No such 
sectarian, or local, or personal feelings guide them. The apos- 
tolic precepts are catholic even when the apostolic practice is 
Jewish. The state of the heart is with God, the state of the 
man, and under the gospel men are left to use such external 
means of self-improvement as they experience to be best suited 
to their climate, circumstances, and habits of life. The ashes 
and sackcloth, and the rending of the garments, and the down- 
cast look, and the mortification of the flesh, are not spoken of 
at all as gospel means of grace, nay, mentioned disparagingly, 
as bodily services, not wanting in the worst times of Israel, 
and, least of all, in the generation that put to death the 
Messiah. 

The doctrine of "fasts of expiation," or righteousness by 
starvation, as it has been called, is neither to be found in the 
Old nor in the New Testament, dishonours the work of our Re- 
deemer, aud is opposed to the doctrine of salvation by grace. 
If we fast, neither are we the better before God. If we fast 
not, neither are we the worse. In itself, fasting is an evil to 
be avoided, and never to be chosen unless to avoid a greater 
evil, or to obtain an overbalancing good, to recover or to 
strengthen our mastery over ourselves, and to procure that 
physical condition most favourable to the well balanced activity 
of the soul and body. More of fasting than this is tempting 
God, by laying snares for ourselves, and is forbidden by the 
sixth commandment, which requires us to do, and forbids us 
to leave undone anything needful to the preservation of our 
own life and health, or that of others. 

Let us, for a moment, contrast the New Testament treatment 
of fasting with mere human enactments. The false prophet 
of the East enjoins his followers, on the great fast of the 
Ramadan, to fast until sunset.^ Ignorant of all the world but 

^ Sale's Koran, chap. ii. p. 22. London, 1836. Yet Mahomet allowed circum- 

N 
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Arabia, and of those extensive regions where the day is pro- 
longed far into what lie would have called the night, or into a 
long day of weeks without any night; the false prophet has 
unwittingly furnished all other countries with a refutation of 
his pretensions to be the prophet of God. 

With a like ignorance of geography, and the effects of cli- 
mate on the human frame, the clergy of the middle ages en- 
deavoured in vain to perform Eastern fasts in European climates. 
Nature asserted its supremacy, and Eastern ascetism adapted 
itself to Italian temperaments; and when Italian monks, ignorant 
that there were regions still more ungenial than Italy, laboured 
to impose Italian fasts upon Northern Europe, they found the 
attempt fruitful only in fanaticism and fraud.^ 

^' It is comparaiiTely easy,** says Baron Liebig, " to be temperate in 
warm climates, or to bear hunger for a long time under the Equator; 

but cold and hunger united, very soon produce exhaustion In 

the animal body, the food is the fuel; with a proper supply of oxygen 
we obtain the heat given out during its oxydization or eombustion. In 
winter, when we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, and when, conse- 
quently, the amount of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for food, 
containing carbon and hydrogen, increases in the same ratio; and by 
gratifying the appetite thus excited, we obtain the most efficient pro- 
tection against the most piercing cold. A starring man is soon frozen 
to death. The animals of prey in the Arctic regions, as every one 
knows, far exceed in voracity those of the Torrid Zone. . . . The 
Englishman in Jamaica perceives with regret the disappearance of his 
appetite, previously a source of frequently recurring enjoyment; and he 
succeeds bj the use of cayenne pepper, and the most powerful stimu- 
lants, in enabling himself to take as much food as he was accustomed to 
eat at home. But the whole of the carbon thus introduced into the 
system is not consumed; the temperature of the air is too high, and 
the oppressive heat does not allow him to increase the number of respir- 
ations by active exercise, and thus to proportion the waste to the 
amount of food taken; disease of some kind therefore ensues." ' 

Who has not felt this in the difference between his summer 

stances to modify his injunctions up to his geographical knowledge. Knowing 
that often the religions ablations could not be performed if water were essential, 
he allowed sand to be substituted^ a material not .wanting in Arabia. 

1 Dr Bagg tells us in his Holy Week at Kome, that *' anciently, on fikst days, 
nothing was allowed to be eaten until sunset, and vespers used, therefore, to be ssdd 
hefcre dinner; now, that the one meal allowed on such diiys may be eaten asearly as 
noon, this ancient practice of saying vespers before dinner is still preserved." 

' Liebig's Chemical Essays and Letters, pp. 69-73. London, 1844. 
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and winter appetite, though he has never travelled far from 
home? This law of our physical nature, the Latin Church un- 
consciously acknowledged, because it never reached, and soon 
ceased to aspire after, the " perfection '' of Eastern ascetism. 

Not only climate and seasons make a difference ; our dif- 
ferent temperaments and habits of life, and our varied occu- 
pations, make differences almost equally great. Fasting is only 
compatible with inactivity, and the more it is prolonged, the 
more necessary it becomes to suspend all exertion of mind or 
body. Working and fasting, whether mental or bodily, are as 
much opposed as freezing and fasting. The poor Irish peasant, 
during the days of the terrible famine of 1848, sustained life 
only by passing his time in bed, and as much as possible in a 
kind of suspended animation. When once the point is passed 
of a healthful fast, each hour of its continuance is at the cost of 
intellectual and moral power; and if the natural history of 
those facts, which Rome records in the Breviary for the imita- 
tion of the devout, were truly told, they would be found to be, 
like the wonderful tricks of the conjuror, very costly to the 
performer, or very worthless in the performance. Passed, like 
the famine fasts of the poor Irish peasant, for the most part 
within doors and in bed, in the state of a dormouse, from which 
the devotee was roused by his keepers only to receive the ad- 
miration of his wondering visitors, in the last days of the fast, 
the ascetic was only able to salute his visitors with his eyes, or 
in monosyllables, lest any over-exertion should suddenly end 
the performance and the performer. How different from the 
fast recommended by the ancient prophet of God ! Isa. Iviii. 

In allowing the practice of fasting to fall into comparative 
desuetude, the New Testament Churches act in harmony with the 
gospel, and with themselves. Tlie first reformers of Germany, 
England, and Scotland, practised fasting in imitation of the 
Jewish Church, and of the apostles, because, like the apostles, 
they had been bred in a church where it was universally taught 
and practised. They had not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween what was of perpetual obligation, and what was only 
Jewish; and from existing practices, unless where expressly 
condemned in Scripture, they did not seek to free themselves. 
But they went even beyond the apostles in prescribingit to others, 
and making it so much a matter of church order and regula- 
tion; yet ascetism in this, or in any other form, having no 
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doctrinal root in the churches of the Reformation, they soon 
felt its inconsistency with the doctrine of a free, full forgiveness 
of sin, became conscious of the yoke and its self-righteous ten- 
dencies. The Methodists of England, last century^ began also 
with fasting, and that after the austerest fashion; and we find 
Wesley, in the journal of his preaching tours in Scotland, 
saying,— 

** There is always a fast- day in the week preceding the administration 
of the Lord's Sapper in Scotland ; but occasionally, looking into the 
book of accoimts in some of the restries, I observed so much set down 
for the dinners of the ministers on the fast-day/ and I am informed 
that there is the same article in them all. And is there any doubt 
but that the people fast just as their ministers do? But what a farce is 
this — ^what a miserable burlesque on a plain Christian duty!"^ 

Yet this " plain duty " the Wesleyans gradually ceased to 
observe, just as they realized the full privileges of the gospel 
which they preached, and found that daily life afforded room 
enough for self-denial, without making occasions. In the more 
recent revivals of evangelical religion in England- and Scotland, 
fasting has not revived, or only for a brief season, again to 
drop aside, as not one of the ordinary means of grace, nor at 
all times a " plain duty," nor in itself acceptable to God, far 
less, a personal atonement for sin ; but only a means of health 
to the body and soul, and therefore a matter of private dis- 
cretion, and to be used, under the consciousness of the danger 
of self-righteousness on the one hand, and of inward fretfulness 
and irritation on the other. Thus guarded, the use of fasting 
has practically been found in our northern climate unprofitable. 
Abstemiousness, or that temperance which is profitable at all 
times, has been substituted for that abstinence which is profi- 
table chiefly in the warmer climates of the globe.' 

^ Wesley's Works, vol. x. p. 419. 

' The Confession of Wirtemburg says. Art. 17> " We think &8tmg is profitable 
not to this end, that either by the merit of its work it might purge oar sins before 
God, or apply the merits of Christ to him that fi^ts, but that by sobriety it may 
bridle the flesh." — Hall's Confession 

The Reformers of Scotland both practised fiists, and prescribed them. In this 
they followed Jewish practices more than Popish, just as they maintained that the 
penalties of death in the Jewish Civil Law against idolatry and Sabbath^breaking, 
were obligatory. In this, all Christians were then agreed; but Dr M'Crie has ob- 
servt'd, that in practice they never sought to realize these penalties, their hearts 
being wiser than their heads. — Life of Knox, vol. ii., p. 121. 
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. We expect to see men of superior piety and worth of charac- 
ter, not only temperate, but more easily accommodated, and 
requiring less elaborate care and provision for the body than 
others. Yet, to some men, this virtue is physically much 
easier than to others; nay, in some, it is no virtue at all, but a 
physical necessity. We can understand the duty of " keeping 
under the body," like Paul, lest it become our master.^ We 
can also admire the African traveller, who prepared himself for 
travel by the use of the lowest possible human fare, even to 
the use of worms and snails; and much more the Christian 
missionary, who, living amongst savages, voluntarily submits to 
similar hardships. The end is worth such a sacrifice, and the 
sacrifice is essentially connected with the attainment of the 
end. But starvation for its own sake — starvation by rule — ^and 
an order of men set apart for the attainment of the merits of 
self-starvation, excites in us no other feelings than would the 
sight of com and wine poured into the river to show the owner's 
indifierence to worldly goods; or of a man spending his days in 
learning to read by the smallest quantity of light. If God 
had commanded us to devote our lives to work out the problem 
on how little food our animal existence can be sustained, and 
promised to the man who lived on the minimum of subsistence, a 
happier futurity than his fellows ; or if experience taught us, that 
the soul was uniformly bettered in its intellectual or moral nature, 
by the body's attenuation, it were a very different matter; but 
one and all of these fasts are church inventions — one and all of 
them attempt to satisfy Divine justice already satisfied, and 
falsely represent the Judge of all the earth as standing afar off, 
and still demanding human sufferings, even from those that be^ 

^ The Apostle Paul adduces the preparatory training of the candidate in the 
Olympic games; one of whose exercises was a regulated diet, as an example to 
the Christian in running his nobler race. The only passage in the writings of Paul 
that seems to ascribe to human sufferings an atoning efficacy, is Col. i. 24, where 
he tells the Golossians '* that he fills up what is behind of the sufferings of Christ." 
But let Paul be his own interpreter. The charge committed to him was not re- 
deeming the Church, but preaching its redemption through Christ. He tella 
Timothy, " that he endured all things for the Elect's sake, that they may also ob- 
tain the salvation which is in Jesus Christ." To the Corinthians, when making 
too much ado about their teachers, he exclaims, " Who then is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed V* nay, provoked by their contentions 
about men, he asks, " Was Paul crucified for you?" I Cor. i. IS, 35. Besides, the 
sufferings of Paul were not self-inflicted, but encountered in the discharge of his 
apostolic office. 
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lieve on Christ, and one and all tend to fanaticism and fraud. 
The inspiration of the writers of the New Testament appears, 
not only in their forbearing to enjoin whatever of ascetism they 
themselves practised, but in their foreseeing the rise of ascetism 
as one of the future aberrations of the church from Christ 
Under the names of "will worship," "voluntary humility/' 
" the neglecting of the body," " having a show of wisdom," 
they forewarn Christians of these tendencies. " Let no man 
beguile you of your reward by a voluntary humility;'' an inti- 
mation that this was a new snare to turn men away from 
Christ. What so likely to awaken all the pride of the heart, as 
the attempt to do some extraordinary thing which God has not 
required of us? No matter that ordinary duties must mean* 
while be left undone. The great thing is more than sufficient 
to cover all smaller omissions. The whole soul is taken up 
with the Samson-like feat of carrying the gates of Gaza, or 
slaying a thousand by the jaw bone of an ass. It is like 
scaling the heaven, and taking it by a noble violence; and 
though the very attempt implied the most clouded moral per- 
ceptions of the true perfection of man, and of the " exceeding 
breadth "' of the Divine law, this new idea of perfection was all 
the more likely to be clung to by its devotees, and to invert the 
moral order of our Creator. " To be temperate in all things," 
" to be angry and sin not," would seem liumble attainments in 
comparison to the cynical contempt of all the natural gifts of God, 
and the uprooting of all the passions and affections of humanity 
— the one was but the perfection of men, but the other of angels. 
Romanists, in modem times, accuse Bible Christians of exalting 
faith, and discouraging warm personal love to the Saviour; but 
ascetism is fitted to beguile men from Christ more effectually 
than all the abstractions of dogmatic theology. The Father of 
all is represented as unwilling to be reconciled, and requiring 
continually new personal sufferings of atonement on the part of 
those that believe on Christ. The atonement of Christ is there- 
fore inadequate, nay, our Saviour is himself presented to our 
minds as a Judge, rather than a Saviour, and demanding per- 
sonal sufferings from the sinner before he will use his interces- 
sion in behalf of those that believe in him. Warm personal 
love to Christ, as a complete Saviour, and the personal friend of 
sinners, is discouraged, and Mary alone is represented as " the 
mother of mercy/' 
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It has be^i the misfortune of the Christian Church, almost 
from the days when the inspired sense and large-minded saga- 
city of the apostles ceased to guide it, to be carried away by 
one idea^ or rather a succession of monomanias. Self-denial, 
or taking up our cross, is a duty to which the apostles often 
exhort us, and of which they give us examples; but it is self- 
denial, not for its own sake, but in the prosecution of their 
ordinary or extraordinary duties as the missionaries of Christ ; 
when they had too many necessary occasions for exercising this 
virtue, without making unnecessary ones. The idea of offering 
to their Creator the dried and mutilated specimens of human 
nature that a successful ascetic presents, instead of the conse- 
cration of the whole living, breathing, life-like man, in the 
whole sphere of his nobler faculties and duties, would have 
seemed to them, as it seems in our day, a species of insanity. 
Yet self-taught man, or man forsaking inspired guidance and 
devising a religion for himself, has always reverted to the first 
instead of the last, as if it were the true holocaust and the more 
perfect sacrifice. In this choice is a show of wisdom and of 
boldness. The regulation of the passions is a slow and silent 
work, requiring incessant and unseen vigilance, and a general 
elevation of the moral man. The attempt to uproot them has 
a look of heroism and of higher wisdom, while in reality it is 
weakness and folly. It is folly, because it is being wiser than 
our Maker; it is weakness, because it is. the man, or the 
society, that, despairing of attaining temperance, resolves on 
total abstinence, seeking, by one strong and convulsive effort, to 
supersede the necessity of that incessant vigilance, and those fre- 
quent moral' efforts to which it feels, or fears, itself unequal. 
This look of superior strength, is a confession of real weakness 
and self-distrust. It is not only not doing the duty God re- 
quires of all, namely, to use thankfully his gifts, but it is doing 
a less thing than he requires, under pretence of doing a 
greater.* 

Wliat, on the principles of human nature, must be the natural 
effects of successful ascetism on its object? In so far as he has 
succeeded, the ascetic is no longer a man of like passions with 
us, and cannot, therefore, be a man of fellow feelings. He can- 
not rejoice with those that rejoice; neither can Le weep with 

^ It was the saying of the Port-Royalists, that religion consisted not in doing 
extraordinary things, but in doing ordinary things extraordinarily well. 
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them tliat weep. Both aexes have unsexed themaelvea, and in 
proportion as they have attained aacetic perfection, have ceased 
to belong to our common humanity. It is in yain to adduce 
the ascetism of a Pascal, or of men whose character is as ex- 
ceptional as their genius. We speak of the general tendencies 
of the system. The perfection of the ascetic is the destruction 
of the man. When he has crucified himself, he is ready to 
crucify others. He has contrived to harden his own heart 
against pity to others, in the stem process of self-training 
through which he has passed; and he is prepared to be the 
most inflexible of taskmasters to his weaker brethren. The 
man that has plucked out his own eyes, and cut off his own 
right hand, will have small bowels of compassion for those that 
hesitate to do the same. He knows neither father nor mother, 
wife nor child, brother nor sister, lover nor friend, all are alike 
to him, and all must bend or be broken on the wheel. The 
ascetism of Rome is the school in which she has trained her 
ministers of ecclesiastical justice, her Dominies, men who, in 
acting the tyrants to their own flesh, were prepared to become 
tyrants on religious pretences to all men. So long as Rome 
cherishes the ascetic spirit, so long she will not want instru- 
ments for any work of inhumanity. Men trained in this 
' school have destroyed the sweetest affections of their nature, 
are ready to make havoc of the affections of others, and, 
for their so-called pious purposes, to join in any conspiracy 
against the liberties, the social liappiness, and well-being of 
mankind. 

Let us be jealous of any social reforms that are sought by 
doing violence to any part of human nature. The wisdom that 
comes from heaven, calls for the consecration of all that ori- 
ginally belonged to our human frame. The destruction of any 
part thereof is so far an act of suicide, the device of Satan, 
persuading men to attempt more than God has required, and so 
to mar all real improvement.^ The counsels of Christian per- 

* Tbese views seem to be contradicted by the fiict of the superior temperance of 
Roman Catholic countries; but there is a great difference between the superior 
temperance of Roman Catholics, and of Roman Catholic countries. The first we 
deny ; the second is plainly due to the physical causes to which we have alluded, as 
rendering &sting so much more easy, salutary, and necessary in warm climates. 
Abstinence from meat or drink seems to be more difficult, the colder and moister 
the climate. In Scotland, in all prob'bility, the kind of liquor which, since the 
Union, has been in social use, has had much to do with the preseut intemperance 
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fection are at one with the counsels of sense and nature. Let 
us be wise and good up to what is written, and up to our 
human nature. This alone is perfection. All else is pretence, 
and turns at last to ashes, or ends in mischievous madness. 

** We need not bid for cloistered cell. 
Our neighbour, and our work &rewell; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high, 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.'* 

Would that the "Christian Year"^ had always so sung! 
That there is no natural nor necessary connection between the 
austerities of ascetism, and a higher social morality, is evident 
from the union in Hindooism of ascetism the most fanatical 
with a religion the most sensual. The ascetism of the Roman 
empire did nothing to nerve the heart of Roman society, or 
restore its lost vigour. It only divided society into the extremes 
of the intemperate many, and the austere few; and the one ex- 
treme, in no small degree, generated the other. As the ex- 
tremes of Puritanism produced the reaction of the licentiousness 
of Charles the Second's time, so ascetism has no tendency, but the 
reverse, to heal social depravity. The Apostle Paul gives, as a 
mark of the latter-day apostacy, and the rise of seducing 
spirits, the " commanding to abstain from meats;" while, in all 
other things, "their consciences were seared as with a hot 
iron.^'* The social changes for the better that will prove strong 
and healthful, and enduring, must recognise the lessons both of 
the book of Nature and Revelation, working in harmony with 

of its population. Its condensed qualities form at once a railroad to intoxication, 
and to the formation of habits of intemperance. Before the XJmon, ale and wine 
were the social drinks; and a return to these is a thing not impracticable. We 
desire to speak only with respect of the remarkable reform wrought in the United 
States in the social habits of its population; yet, one would feel more confident, if, 
in Great Britain, a reformation were gradually brought about more in harmony 
with our social nature, which cannot be violated without leading to reactions, and 
to serious evils sooner or later. Fits of abstinence, in nations as individuals, lead to 
fits of excess; and fitting is but a preparation for riotous feasting. This is human 
nature. There are already signs in Scotland, that this national vice is giving way 
very decidedly among all classes above the lowest, and even amongst the lowest 
also; and may God speed the change, and wipe away our national reproach. 

1 The "Christian Year " of Keble, the poet of the Tractarians. 

■ 1 Tim. iv. 3. 
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the original framework of human nature. No disproportioned 
nor monstrous developments. Nothing that awakens a Lo 
here! or a Lo there! but which, from its very naturalness, 
will attract far less observation than the feats of the ascetic, 
yet will diffuse a healing influence through the whole social 
mass, differing from ascetism as much as a well of water from 
those streams of the desert, to which Job compares his false 
friends, full of noise and commotion, but going to nothing, and 
leaving dry and barren the spot which they covered for a moment. 

We found few traces of the ascetic life in the Old and New 
Testament. Of the monastic life there are still fewer. The 
Nazarites and the old prophets present the only resemblance: 
yet how restrained and serviceable to all social good! The 
Jewish Nazarite may have worn a peculiar dress, abstained from 
wine and strong drink, and used no razor on his head; but he 
is no solitary. He is not even unmarried, but gives society the 
pledges of a common interest, and of common sympathies. 

In the Jewish Church, very few individuals seem to have 
been destined for life as Nazarites, so few, as to appear excep- 
tional cases, called of God like the prophets for a peculiar work, 
for which this mode of life was the meet preparation in their 
times. This is all we can trace of monasticism in the Old Tes- 
tament Church. In the New Testament we can find no traces 
of it at all — none in the example of Christ, who lived in the 
world associating with all classes that he might do good to all 
— none in his teaching, for his last command to his disciples 
was, to " go and teach all nations '" — none in the lives of the 
apostles, for faithful to the last instructions of their Lord, they 
spent their lives in intercourse with men in all the nations of 
the world, until death ended their enterprise; and the apostolic 
precepts are all directed to the cultivation of an ever-active, all- 
conquering Christianity. The first Christians were too actively 
benevolent, too busily occupied doing good to others, to take to 
a life of seclusion and religious self-indulgence. It was only on 
the subsidence of Christian energy and enterprise, w^hen living 
Christianity was ceasing to be the aggressive, world-subduing 
thing it had been, that it fell from heroism to monkery. Had 
Christians addressed themselves anew to their first works, they 
would have felt anew their first love to Christ, and first hopes 
of immortality; but they stopped short in their appointed work, 
and betook themselves to a life of contemplation, of psalmody 
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and prayer.^ That which God designed to anoint the soul for 
fresh action and suffering, became the sole occupation of the 
more devout. Faith dissociated from those works of well- 
doing by which it is maintained and perfected, demanded the 
artificial stimulants of ascetic austerities, and became inventive 
of self-tortures as it became barren of useful enterprises. The 
monastic system, with its passive virtues, is plainly a substitute 
for the first love and first works of the Christian Church, mark- 
ing the stage of a declining faith and fervour, seeking to false 
and strange ways of sustaining its strength and renewing its 
fires, occupying itself only with its own things instead of believ- 
ing and going forward to new enterprises. The activity of 
monasticism in the service of the church was an after-thought, 
a departure from its original spirit and objects, and an adapta- 
tion to the exigencies of the church, and of the times. 

Many causes conspired, in early times, to hasten this transi- 
tion from an active and aggressive to a passive Christianity. 
We have already alluded to the probability, that the passion for 
a single life was a reaction against the licentiousness of ancient 
manners. Personal purity became the distinctive Christian 
virtue, as the opposite of Pagan sensuality; and it seemed a 
shorter, bolder, surer way to this virtue to flee society altogether. 

In this mood of mind, it is easy to see how the lawful was 
confounded with the unlawful, and the family life, which God 
designed for the present perfection of human nature, was es- 
teemed a lower sort of perfection, and the half-dozen vestals of 
Rome Pagan were speedily multiplied into as many thousands 
in Rome Christian. But Christianity is not a reaction against 
any one vicious tendency of our nature, but a comprehensive 
re-adjustment of our entire human nature. It is the Christ-like 
man that the gospel seeks to develope in all his personal quali- 
ties and relations, overlooking no part, despising no part of our 
original frame. As might have been anticipated yhen its 
Author undertook its restoration, it was no partial restoration 
he contemplated, no one-sided view of its defects that awakened 

^ TheodoBius was obliged to prohibit even the goveroors of the cities of the 
empire from taking priests* orders in order to escape from their dvil duties. Such 
was the tendency of the age in the decaying empire. No doubt it was done by 
many under the pious pretence of holding up the hands of Moses during the battle^ 
praying, while others were fighting ; but why not rather imitate David, who could 
both pray fervently, and fight valiantly ? 
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his compassioiL He knew man, as he came from his bandsy in 
all the range of his faculties, passion^, and affections^ to be 
" very good ; " and to restore his lost goodness, he became a 
partaker of our nature in all but the loss of its original excel- 
lence. It was the church, not the Saviour of the church, that 
sought to restore on other principles than our human frame. 
It was man, vain man, that would be wiser than his Maker, 
that despised his own original image, and sought to mend it by 
marring it. Our blessed Lord came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil, making one new Christian man in harmony with his 
Creator, with himself, and with the world around him. The 
church aimed at it knew not what, and instead of developing 
Christian men, developed only monsters, or generated fraud and 
hypocrisy. When any vice reached an alarming height, and 
defied all present remedies, instead of exercising faith in the 
power of Divine truth, simply and fervently, preached and 
taught, as in apostolic times, and on the promise of God's own 
Spirit, to work it into the human heart, the Church lost faith 
and patience, and took to ways of its own, declaring war not 
only against sin, but against human nature. In anxiety to ex- 
tinguish the present vice, it was forgotten that human nature 
is haunted by other vices as great, if not greater; and in the 
culture of the present virtue, it was forgotten that there are 
other virtues as important to the character of the Christian 
man ; many virtues were left uncultivated, whilst others were 
over-cultivated and exaggerated into vices. Temperance became 
austerity, 'Hhe despising of the body;" and that personal 
purity for which so much wns sacrificed, was transmuted into 
prudery, affectation, and pride, presumptuously branding with 
reproach the holiest relations of life. 

Nothing, however, is more false than to represent this new 
way of perfection as priestcraft. It were more properly de- 
signated man-craft, because the way of Pagan, as of Christian 
man, of the modern Hindoo,* as well as the modem Eomanist — 

* The reader may have this illustrated in the most remarkable way, by con- 
wilting the Travels of Messrs Hue and Gabet in Mongolia, Thibet, and Tartaiy, 
1844-1846. The identity between Romanism and Boodism, in its eoclesiastical 
ceremonies and orders, seems long since to have attracted the attention of Bomish 
missionaries in the East ; bnt is now brought out in a way as interesting as curious, 
by these intelligent missionaries of Borne, showing the hitherto unsuspected ori- 
ginal of the corruptions "Rome has engrafted upon Christianity in the religious 
practices of the primitive tribes of Tartary and Thibet, practices whose existence 
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the way of all men, and of all religions, save the religion of the 
New Testament. At rare intervals only has the Christian 
Church risen to the Catholic breadth and comprehensiveness of 
New Testament teaching, — a breadth which as uumistakeablj 
proves the Divine source of apostolic inspiration, as those one- 
sided attempts at reformation, prove the human origin of church 
teachino:. If the Christian Church is in future to be rescued 
from repeating her en*ors, and entangling herself in these nar- 
row ways, it is by keeping full in her eye the whole gospel, and 
the whole teaching of God, both in revelation and in nature. 
Our modem civilization has given new facilities for this fuller 
knowledge of the mind of God in both. It remains to be seen 
whether new distractions and new temptations may not arise 
again to deprive society of the full use of these advantages, and 
subject the Church to a new series of oscillations, between fits 
of fanaticism and " organized hypocrisies." 

Other causes conspired to hasten the transition from the 
heroic. to the monkish stage of Christianity. Persecution at 
one time, and the public and private miseries of a falling em- 
pire at another, drove multitudes for safety to life and to 
virtue, into a life of solitude and celibacy. This was natural. 
It was the error of the church, or rather the self-deception of 
liuman nature, to exalt this necessity, or this weakness, into a 
virtue, and to make saints of Christian refugees. Under these 
church praises, monasticism became a fashion, an ambition, a 
new way to reputation, crowded with candidates, not for heaven 
only, but for church honours on earth, by the desertion of social 
duties and relations. Society was deprived of those that could 
have best repaired its breaches, and healed its disorders. Its 
best hands and hearts were no longer lifted up to defend their 
country, and repel the enemy within doors or without, but, 
under church guidance, devoted to a church life of perpetual 
psalmody and prayer. How like the Corban of Pharisaic 
piety, by which the Rabbis of our Lord's time taught the 
Jews to make void the commandment, '' Honour thy father and 
mother,'' under the pretence of a pious offering on the altar! 

It is no unusual thing to sanctify our weakness or wicked- 
can be traced beyond the Christian era. The narrative of these missionaries read 
to us like a very clever satire on Romanism after the manner of Swift; and until 
we read the discussion of its fiicts in Prinsep's Thibet and Tartary, we could not 
believe it was other than a clever French satire on Romanism. 
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ness, and call it by honourable names. The first century knew 
greater dangers, but knew of no refugees from society. If the 
apostles fled, it was only to fight in some other field the same 
battle of the faith, or to abide their time for returning again to 
the warfare; but in an evil hour, the church sanctified and 
exalted its own decay in Christian energy and enterprise. 
Guizot thinks, that the bishops of the church could not have 
prevented the rage for celibacy, and the monastic life. Per- 
haps not ; but they did much by their praises to foster the new 
passion, representing this new life as the highest style of the 
Christian. 

However originating, and however fatal to the Roman Em- 
pire, we cannot be insensible to the historical fact, that He who 
brings good out of our evil, used the monastic institutions 
of Europe in the middle ages, as the asylums of piety and 
learning, and as the nurseries of the arts of civilized life. 
The monasteries preserved the germs of our modem civiliza- 
tion, and the documents of our apostolic Christianity. The 
inmates of monasteries became, for a season, the intellectual 
bees of European society, and the religious houses the busy 
hives of learning, arts, and benevolent enterprise.* However 
feebly, in our eyes, the light either of Divine truth or of science, 
radiated from these retreats, such as it was, it was all that 
Europe for ages enjoyed; enjoying which, it was destined to 
emerge into the light of the Reformation, and into our modem 
civilization. So long as Europe really needed such asylums, the 
monasteries were European blessings, as surely as they had been 
the bane of a falling empire. It was only after every man's 
house became his castle, and afforded a retreat as profound as 
heart could desire, that these institutions became '' organized 
hypocrisies." 

^ As the cultivation of the sugar-cane in southern Europe, and the silk manu&c- 
tory. In the notes from the Breviary, under John of Matha, of the order of Be- 
demptionists of Captives, will be seen a pleasing proof of the manner in which the 
religious orders of mediseval Europe, fulfilled the objects of our modem emancipa- 
tion societies. Turner, in his history of the Anglo-Saxons, says, ** Of the Anglo- 
Saxon husbandry, we may remark, that Domesday Book gives us some indications 
that the cultivation of church land was much superior to that of any other order of 
society. There was much less wood on them, and less common pasture; and what 
they had, appears often in smaller and more irregular pieces, while their meadows 
were more abundant, and in more numerous distributions." — History of the Anglo* 
Saxons, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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The revival of such religious institutes has been often a sub- 
ject of speculation amongst Protestants in England. They 
have been proposed, unfettered by life vows, as retreats for the 
studious and unambitious ; or, after life's battle, for those un- 
burdened with family duties, satisfied with life, and only 
anxious for the indulgence of their devotional sensibilities in 
the society of kindred minds. For such retreats of religious 
self-indulgence, the Church of Rome gives herself no concern, 
because she knows from experience, that they have no firm 
principle of coherence, and their union is only a rope of sand. 
They would not serve her purposes as a church; as little would 
they serve the social welfare. Those that long most for such 
retreats are not often the best fitted to preserve harmony 
within them. The conclusion of such short-lived associations 
in our Protestant country, if not ending in Rome, would be a 
lame and foolish one, speedily restoring their inmates to tlie 
bosom of their several families and neighbourhoods, and to that 
life of alternate solitude and society, meditation and action, 
which is best for man. Mere associations for psalmody and 
prayer, and for the indulgence of religious sensibilities, even 
Rome feels to be less than ever needed in an age that calls on 
all to be up and doing. " The Sisters of Charity " and " the 
Jesuits " are her present favourites to whom she assigns prac- 
tical work sufficient for the energies of the most active natures, 
and who are unburdened with the usual ritual offices of the 
church. But whether for the indulgence of religious sensibi- 
lities, or for a work of doing good, all efforts to reconstitute 
monasticism in England have been hitherto unavailing, and will 
continue to be so, as long as the voice of Scripture and of na- 
ture prevails over the religion of mere sentiment. Rome has 
given to the monastic, as to the ascetic life, a doctrinal root in her 
creed, ascribing an atoning efficacy to its self-denials, and a 
higher quality to its Christian life. Scripture, on the other 
hand, knows nothing of the virtue of gratuitous self-denial, or 
of any higher virtue, than for every man to fulfil his duties in 
the most Christ-like way, in every relation and circumstance of 
life, according to the gift committed to him. The Bible not 
only knows nothing of the meaningless virtues of the life of 
seclusion and self-denial, but rebukes this over-carefulness of 
our own salvation, charges every man with the care of his 
brother s welfare as welj as his own, and bestows its highest 
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blessings oa those that are doing good and communicating bles- 
sings unto others. 

While Scripture and nature alike forbid the use of such reli- 
gious orders for reviving pure religion, or healing our social 
evils, Bome is betaking herself to these her natural agencies 
with renewed energy, and adapting them to the times. They are 
her natural instruments. They have served her in times past, 
and they will serye her anew; not the less zealously, that they 
have been by the revolutions of Europe brought nearer to the 
original poverty which they professed. Rome is binding these 
elements anew to her chariot, as her fire and water, and elec- 
trical elements, her servants and intelligencers over the world. 
Ambassadors have been called the licensed spies that every king- 
dom maintains in every other kingdom ; these monastic orders 
are the licensed spies of the papacy, upon the parish clergy of 
every popish nation of Europe, deriving from the papacy their 
privileges, and serving her with a fidelity paramount to their 
country, and the interests of their national churches. As each 
of the old religious orders fell from its first fervour fand first 
works, Rome, instead of listening to the interested fears and 
jealousies of the old orders, has created new orders for the new 
times on which she has fallen, and left the old to decay or re- 
vival as may be, thus showing her superiority to those local and 
national feelings to which a church of a narrower range of inte- 
rests would have yielded. 

The methodism of last century which the Church of England 
expelled from her, Rome would have guided if she could, giving 
to a Wesley or a Whitefield such commission as she gave to the 
Dominican, Vincent Ferrier, in the 13th centurv; or erectino: 
new orders in which their fires might have been isolated and 
spent. 

The Oxford movement in England, begun in 1 834, was a re- 
vival of religion amongst its High Churchmen, that party, that 
ever as it revives, in England's establishment, revives towards 
ritualism and Romanism. It had many evidences of a real 
revival of religious beliefs and religious fervour in a party long 
dead to all but political churchism. It seemed touched with a 
sincere sense of its sins and shortcomings. It seemed to have 
awakened at last to the consciousness, that while the church 
slumbered and slept, the population had outrun all religious' 
instruction and pastoral superuitendeiiC3, and that the churjh 
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and the nation were fast becoming very different quantities. 
Had the rulers of the Church of England possessed the sagacity 
and self-action of Rome, they might perhaps have guided that 
awakening to something better than the renewal of the ritua- 
listic iserviceSy and medisaval usages — ^to practical work for the 
improvement of England's peasantry, and in devising those ¥nse 
and liberal things yet wanted for her social regeneration. Not 
that the Methodism of England was lost to England by its ex- 
pulsion from the Established Church, or that the revived zeal 
of the High Church party of England in our day will be wholly 
lost by its Romanizing tendencies. Dissent has not wholly 
gained the one, nor Rome wholly received the other. But by 
such revivals Rome has prospered, while our British Estab- 
lished Churches have become weaker and weaker. 

As educationists or missionaries, or as ministers to the sick 
and unfortunate in the chief hospitals of Europe, the modem 
orders of Rome have helped to restore the influence and ascen- 
dancy of their church, and softened the antipathies of many an 
infidel Frenchman and American citizen. Nor can any one 
deny, that, in many quarters, they have been the sole ministers 
of Christian consolation and humanizing influences, have kept 
alive some sense of religion along with their many superstitions, 
and alleviated human sorrows, where, but for them, nothing 
but dreary unbelief and brutal sensuality would have reigned 
without a rival. We see indeed, plainly enough, that it is 
governing, more than bettering mankind, that Rome aims at. 
She gives of popular instruction only the least possible, and is 
content to witness the grossest superstition wherever she is 
impUcitly obeyed. Yet some evils her religious orders prevent, 
and some good purpose they may yet subserve. The time is 
not come when Rome and her orders can be wanted in the 
popish countries of Europe. The Bible Christian dwelling in 
Great Britain, can easily imagine a better way, and should pray 
and labour for its attainment; yet he need not anxiously desire 
the death of the old, until he see some better preparation for 
the coming in of the reign of truth and righteousness. The 
naticms of Europe are at present bowing before the superstitions 
of Romanism, as their only refuge from anarchy and atheism; 
but a reaction will come again, as Romanism anew unfolds her 
all-devouring ambition and her wiles, in behalf of *' pure and 
undefiled religion;'" meanwhile, the Papacy and its orders may, 
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in the' providence of God, preserve some sentiment of religion 
in the masses of such countries as France and Spain, as well as 
cherish faith and piety in more favoured minds, as she did in 
the middle ages. 

How little Rome and her religious orders can, or will do, for 
truly healing our social evils, and for the real progress of 
society in its masses, will be evident to every reader of this 
work. Her best developments are all in one direction, and of 
one class of minds, of that class and in that direction in which 
she finds men become most easily her passive instruments. We 
wonder how our British mechanics, confined all their lives to 
pin-making or thread-spinning, can keep alive their intellec- 
tual life; but their family interests and its vicissitudes, and the 
world around them, are daily soliciting their attention and cul- 
tivating their faculties, and there is no longer in Great Britain 
any desire to detain from them and their children the advan- 
tages of education. But the reading of the legends of the 
middle ages and the canonical hours of devotion, present no such 
means of quickening the human faculties into activity in the 
religious of Rome. The noblest faculties of our nature remain 
unawakened, or reach only the proportions of a dwarf; instead i 

of developing truly man's nobler nature, Rome curtails him of ' 

his fair proportions, or forces those minds it cannot wholly re- 
press into unnatural conditions and disproportioned develop- 
ments. 

But is the devotional life which Rome cultivates in the seclu- 
sion of its monastic institutions, favourable to that holiness 
which is the end of the gospel? In answering this question, 
we must understand what is meant by "holiness;'' if it mean 
only the cultivation of devotional sensibility, and giving greater 
depth and tenderness to the emotional sentiments of religion, 
we most readily admit that the habits of the monastic life can- 
not fail, in a certain class of minds, to develope the contempla- 
tive and emotional, rather than the active and intellectual 
qualities. These minds she attracts, and as the fruit of her pecu- 
liar training has presented in her long history many attractive 
examples of devotional Christianity. It were wonderful, if, out 
of her tens of thousands of devotees, she could not present some 
choice Christian flowers with the perfume of the rose and the 
purity of the lily, from whom we may learn to cultivate a more 
reverential and more fervent devotion. But is this the whole of 
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'' sanctification?'' " To fear God and keep his commandments, 
this is the whole of man/'^ The man of devotional sensibility 
is one development of the Christian life, but it is only one, and 
one that may be and is found in union with a very low stan- 
dard of duty, with little of the charity that " thiilketh no evil,'' 
or of the integrity that shrinks from deceit and fraud ; and still 
less of the love of truth and resolution to follow it at all 
hazards. '^Sanctification" in its scriptural sense, is holiness in 
the entire sphere of human duty in the family, the church, and 
the world. No man is entitled to live only for the indulgence 
or culture of his own religious feelings and affections, and to 
abandon all his duties for this one. The virtuous monk or 
nun whose whole life is divided between prayer and religious 
austerities, may be more easily excited by the services of 
psalmody and prayer; but it is at the sacrifice of other parts of 
the Christian character. They are Christians, but dispro- 
portioned because over-cultured in one direction. The mind so 
treated is ill balanced, unsound, and unsafe; and if the evils of 
such treatment do not appear in all, in the great majority is 
generated that artifice and hypocrisy that is fatal at last to the 
simplicity and sincerity of devotion. In some natures more 
happily constituted, or more divinely guided, it may be other- 
wise, and devotion preserve its genuineness; but in many more, 
the monastery, instead of making the saint, unmakes him, and 
the man becomes the worst tempter and worst company to 
himself. If the divine law, though in harmony with natural con- 
science, excite to sin by its very commands and prohibitions, 
how much more will the new law of church perfection, which is 
approved neither by conscience nor by Scripture, and is in its de- 
tails so ignoble, awaken the passions which it seeks so violently 
to destroy, provoking those under the vow of poverty to secret 
covetousness, and those under the vow of celibacy to a re- 
action of their sensual nature. We cannot read of the temp- 
tations the saints encountered in their hermitages and monas- 
teries, without seeing that the sure way of giving the victory 
to our passions, and to weaken the power of resistance, is to 
leave the man to solitude and idleness with his vow ever before 
him. The jealous severity with which females are excluded 
from the monasteiy, or from coming near the altar, and the 

^ The word dtUy in our English version is supplied in italios. The sense is 
better expressed without it. 
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monks from approaching the conyenV reveal the conscious in- 
securitj. The pruriency of the casuistrj of the confessional, 
shows that the passions of a celibate priesthood driven from their 
outworks, only entrench themselres more firmly in the citadel 
of the heart; nay, when by length of time, or by the efforts of 
a strong will, the passions are mastered and sink to rest, how 
different the virtue of the monastery is from that of the Chris- 
tian in his free estate! The nun has become a prude; the 
monk, an austere man; and both unsympathizing with the 
weaknesses and feelings of our nature ; both most un-Christlike, 
because both have done violence to nature ; and unless Divine 
grace has prevented, the temper has suffered, and the heart 
been hardened in their sad progress to church perfection. 

The most remarkable of all the reactions of monasticism, as 
of priestly celibacy, is to be seen in the modem Mariolatry of 
Rome. Nowhere has the Virgin more devoted admirers than 
in the monasteries, and among the priesthood. Nor is Mariol- 
atry the favourite idolatry of the worst; it is often that of the 
best of her religious. It is in them the reaction of the heart, 
deprived of its natural object of earthly love. The mind that 
shrinks from gross sensuality, takes refuge in this ideal ; and 
in its loneliness, deprived of the solace of the love of woman, 
finds refuge in the ideal of female loveliness, the maternal 
virgin. Not content with that warm personal love to Christ to 
which Scripture invites us, the celibacy of Rome has felt the 
need of, and created to itself an image of female excellence 
that has proved more seductive to the imagination than the 
image of Christ himself. This form of idolatry is the solace 
that thwarted nature requires, just as the virtuous heart that 
has been blighted in its early affections, and has never found 
another object to love, will often, to the last hour of existence, 
solace itself with the youthful ideal No arguments will ever 

1 Butler, in his Life of St flakre^ a celebrated Irish monk, says, "That he 
never suffered any woman to enter the enclosure of his hermitage, and that this 
was an inviolable rule among the Irish monks," and records instances of the judg- 
ments that befell those bold heroines that dared to transgress this rule,— one 
French lady in particular having in consequence gone distracted. — (Butler's Saints, 
August 80). There is a curious illustration in Spanish history, how this severity 
usually ends. In Spain, so soon as the celibacy of the clergy was established by 
the church, concubinage was legalized by the State, and bastards could inherit. 
So that where Romanism most fully developed her religious life, hypocrisy ceased 
even to wear in the middle ages her mask. 
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overcome the Mariolatry of monks, or of a celibate priesthood. 
A Mary on earth can alone efface from the heart this passionate 
idolatry of a Mary in heaven.^ 

^ The Dublin Beview, 1852, p. 249, says, ''No body of men can possibly pos- 
sess real love towards our blessed Lord without such afifection by degrees over- 
flowing, as we may say, towards one in such unspeakable proximity to Him as 
Mary." Yet her proximity to Christ is not the secret of Mary's power, but as the 
ideal of woman she reigns in ^e imagination of a celibate priesthood. Of her un- 
speakable proximity to Christ, the apostles are very silent; and nothing is better 
established than the late rise of Mariolatry. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BITUALB B0MA51TM. 

TI16 ntnal-book of the parish priest. — The haptisnud lervioe. — ^MnltipliaCioQ of 
fjmbolic elemente sod fomni]». — Amazing oontrait to Scriptore nmplicity. — 
Doctrinal changes commensniate with the ertenal ones. — The Sacnunent of 
Penance. — The triple chanurter of the prieet in the oonfeenonaL^Abecdation of 
the living, — Abeolatkm of the dead. — ^Exorcism of erU spirits. — The oopiofis 
ritnal of exorcisms. — ^Directions for disting^hing possession and insanity. — Gere- 
monies, — ^Repeated ezordsms. — Specimens of this singular ritoaL — ^Acooont of 
the Ceremoniale Episoopomm and contents. 

The Rituale Romanum is the book of the parish priest or 
cur^ and contains the ritual in use in the administration of 
such of its seven sacraments a« fall to be administered by 
a parish priest, — baptism, penance, confession, matrimony, 
visitation of the sick and dying, interment of the dead, and 
the exorcism of those supposed to be possessed — all that fur- 
nishes the ordinary incidents of the parish — ^yet the most im- 
portant events in the life of the individual, around whom, from 
his cradle to his grave, Rome throws the shadow of some 
part of her sacraments or ceremonial. Being designed for the 
every-day work of the priest, it is brief and compendious, 
compared to the ritual of the Breviary, and forms, in our 
Mechlin edition of 1848, a convenient pocket volume of 400 
pages.^ 

It were to little purpose to give copious extracts from such a 
work. The more interesting portions will be found embodied 
in one or other of the notes to the text of the Missal, or under 

^ The title of our edition in Latin is as follows : — " The Boman Bitaal, edited by 
order of Paul Y., Chief Pontiff, and augmented and corrected by Benedict XIT., 
of happy memory ; in which the things necessary to parishes in the administration of 
sacraments, benedictions, and conjurations, are set down.— Mechlin : J. F. Hanieg, 
Printer to the Chief Pontiff, the Coiigreg. de Propag., and the Arch, of Mechlm." — 
Mechlin, 1848. 
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the Festivals and Saints' days. Two illustrntions we shall give 
here, — one from the ritual of baptism, and the other from the 
ritual of exorcisms, or conjurations of the possessed. The bap- 
tismal ritual, next to the mass, is the most brilliant of those 
transformations of Christ's institutions now called developments; 
and the other is no less strikingly illustrative of the tenacity 
with which Rome retains and prolongs practices, founded indeed 
on a primitive fact and a primitive miraculous power, but which 
has no longer any existence except in the imagination of men, 
and which, out of the books of Rome, is hardly known even by 
name. 

Nothing can be simpler in its external character than the 
baptismal rite, as instituted by our Lord. In accordance with 
the whole spirit of his gospel, and its indifference to mere exterr 
nals, our Lord prescribes nothing respecting the mode of its 
administration, except the use of water and the words of con- 
secration. A more simple ceremony cannot be conceived. Like 
the institution of the supper, it was evidently designed to inter- 
pose only the most transparent material medium between the 
believer and the things of his faith, and to present the senses 
and imagination with the very smallest external surface on 
which to rear a superstructure of formality or superstition. 
While the hearts of Christians were occupied with the great 
things of their faith, they felt no lack in this simplicity of the 
outward symbol of baptism, any more than in the outward 
symbols of the Lord's Supper. The thing signified bulked as 
yet too large in their minds for that. The liveliness of their 
faith and spiritual feelings made them as unconscious of any 
defect as our first parents were of their nakedness before they 
sinned. But when faith and love began to fail, the Church 
began to discover that baptism, as instituted by Christ, was 
" naked,'' and required to be dressed out by the Church. Each 
age, as it receded from the apostolic times and spirit, added 
something more of church drapery, fold after fold, until, in the 
multiplicity and complexity of its folds, the original institute 
was buried under a crowd of new symbols and formulae. 

The Rituale Romanum opens its baptismal directions by 
announcing what Scripture nowhere announces, that baptism is 
*' the gate of the Christian religion, and of life everlasting." 
But with a good sense, rare in Rome, and which other Christian 
churches might have more frequently imitated, baptism may be 
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adminifltered " either by the pouring on of the water, or by 
immersion, or by sprinkling/' It allows, also, the water to be 
warmed, " lest it hurt the in£BUit/' 

Teaching, as Rome does, the necessity of baptism to salva* 
tion, it declares that, while the legitimate minister of baptism 
is the priest, " if the infant or adult be in danger, the ohild may 
be baptized without any solemnity, in any language, by any 
one, whether by cleric or laic, even by an excommunicated per* 
son, whether by believer or unbeliever, whether catholic or 
heretic, whether man or woman, provided the form and inten- 
tion of the Church be preserved/' Yea, to inculcate its doc- 
trine, that where there is no baptism there is no salvation, it 
permits the baptism of the unborn, while yet struggling into 
life, — giving the following extraordinary directions : — 

member^ if the dunger be imminent ; and 
if the child, when born, lire, it aball be 
baptized oonditionaUy in this way, — ' If 
thon art not baptized, I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father,' &c. Bnt if it 
die, and come forth dead fit>m the womb, 
then it ought to be buried in a conse- 
orated phioe." 



"Ko one ought to be baptized if 
shut up in hifl mother's womb. But if 
the head of the iniant ahall haTe oome 
forth, and death be imminent, let it be 
baptised on the head; nor shall it be 
baptized anew if it surviye. Bnt if it 
put forth any other member which indi- 
cates vitality, let it be baptised in that 



What description can better express the supreme importance 
that Rome attaches to an institution which Paul subordinates 
to that of preaching the gospel, and bringing men to know and 
believe in the Son of God, saying, " Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel;"^ and who, writing to the Cor- 
inthians, says, " I thank God that I baptized none save Crispus 
and Gains,'* — which, if baptism be what Rome deems it, makes 
Paul to thank God that he had no spiritual children save these 
two. 

Of sponsors our Saviour had said not a word, neither had his 
first disciples. The first age knew of no such go-betweens. The 
adult answered for himself, and the Christian parents for the 
child's Christian as well as natural nurture, wherever they 
were able and willing. But this practice of sponsors, which has 

^ In 1 Cor. i. 17. To adults, not baptism, but foith is declared to be essential, 
(Mark xvi. 16.) Baptism to them is the outward expression of their fiutb, on their 
eonvenum. The Scripture language suitable to and designed to describe adult 
baptism, has been hastily applied to infiiut baptism, about which the New Testa- 
ment is silent. Jewish circumcision, the proper antecedent of infant baptism, 
was not the '* gate to eyerlasting life." 
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no reasonable object, unless where the parents are wanting, has, 
like some other customs, outlived its usefulness, and been pre- 
served in the Church of England to the exclusion of the natural 
guardians, and in defiance of the common sense of mankind. 
In Rome these sponsors are to be " one man or one woman, or 
one man and one woman ;" but " neither the father nor the 
mother of the baptized shall be admitted as sponsors/' ^ 
The baptistery or font is Uius described : — 



" Let the baptisteiy be in a beoom- 
ing place, and of solid matemla, which 
may safely hold the water, decently 
adorned, and sarroiinded by a railing 
secured with a bar and key, and so fiMt- 

Of the sacred oils it is said, — 

" Let the sacred chrism and holy oil, 
which is called the oil of the catechu-' 
mens, and which is used in baptism, be 
blessed by the bishop each year in the 
5th Feria of Coena Domini, — ^the priest 



ened that dust or other matter cannot 
penetrate; and where it can be con- 
veniently done, let the picture of John 
baptizing Christ be painted on it." 



taking care that the oil be burned in the 
church." If deficient in any one year, 
** unblessed oil of olives may be added, 
but in small quantity." 



Thb Salt, 

** which is to be put into the mouth of the baptized, is to be 
blessed with its own peculiar blessings, as after described.'' 

When the sacrament of baptism is to be administered, " the 
following things ought to be in readiness :" — 



1. Th^ vessels of holy oil of the cate- 

chumen and of chrism. 

2. The vessel with the salt to be blessed, 

or already blessed. 
8. A vessel or spoon of silver, or other 
metal, to pour the water of bap- 
tism up<Hi the head of the baptized, 
which shall be used only for this 
purpose. 

4. A basin to receive the water that 

flows from the head, unless it im- 
mediately flow into the sacrarium 
(place of relics.) 

5. A gossip (silken towel) to cleanse the 

places anointed with the sacred oil. 



6. Two stoles or priest's robes, where 

they can conveniently be had, the 
one violet, the other white, to be 
changed ; and if not, one at least, 

7. The crumb of bread with which to 

wipe the anointed fingers of the 
priest when he washes hia hands, 
and a vessel fer washing his hands 
after baptism, which ought to be 
used only for this purpose. 

8. A white robe, like a mantle or linen 

cloth, to cover the head of the in- 
fimt. 

9. A wax taper or wax candles, burning, 

to be delivered to the baptized. 



^ Yet the &ther or mother may baptize their child in the article of death, — ^no 
other being present. 
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10. FSnaUy, ilieriiiialbodLiiiraidmeflBy 
and alio the bapUaiiial reootd, in 
wbidi the haptixed are regmtered, 

" EreiTthiDg being ready, the priest 
approaches to the administntion of this 
great saciament^ having ivashed his 
hands and put on his snpefpellex and 
▼iolet stole, — one derk, or more if pos- 
sible, ministering to him, clothed also in 
a snperpeUex, — and so prepared he ap- 
proaches the threshold of the church, 
where those who bring the infimt are in 
waiting." 

He then interrogates the sponsors (not 
the parents) as follows : — 

PrieU. What do yon seek from the 
Church of God? 

Sponsors, Faith. 

P. What will iaith bestow on thee? 



8. Eternal life. 

P. If, then, yon wish to enter into 
life, keep the commandments. Thoa 
shaH love the Lord tbyGod witii allthy 
hearty and with all thy sool, and with 
aU thy mind, and thy neighboor as thy- 
selt Then the priest breathes softly 
three times in the face of the in&nt, and 
says. Depart from him, (^r her,) fool 
spirit, and give place to the Holy Spirit^ 
the Paraclete. Then, with his thnmb, 
the priest makes the sign of the cross on 
the forehead and breast of the infont, 
saying, "Beceive the sign of the cross 
on thy forehead -^ and on thy head 
-f>> Beoeive the finth of the heaven- 
ly precepts, and be snch in thy man- 
ners that tfaon mayest be a temple of 
God." 



The priest having offered two short prayers, now proceeds to 
bless the salt, if not already done, in the following fashion : — 



*' 1 exorose thee, creatore of salt, in 
the name of God the Father Almighty 
-f-, and in the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ^-y '^^ '^^ ^® power of the 
Holy Spirit -f-. I exorcise thee by 
the living God -}"> ^ ^^^ true God 
-f-, by the holy God -f'i ^7 ^^^ 
Ck>d -\' that created thee for the 
safely of the human race, and com- 
manded each generation to be conse- 
crated to the foith by his servants, that 
thou wonldst make this sacrament, in 
the name of this holy Trinity, salutary 
to putting to flight the enemy; ac- 
cordingly, we beseech thee, O Lord 
our God, that sanctifying, thou wouldst 
sanctify -^ this creature of salt, and 
blessing, thou wonldst bless -{-, that 
it may become to all receiving it a per- 
fect medicine, remaining in their in- 
ward parts, in the name of the same, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall oome to 
judge the quick and the dead, and the 
world by fire. B. Amen. 

Then the priest puts a small portion 
of the blessed saU into the mouth of the 
child, saying, '^ Receive the salt of wis- 
dom, and may it be propitious to thee to 
life everlasting. R. Amen. 



The priest then prays, — 

" God of our fotbers, Grod the Author 
of universal truth, we humbly beseech 
thee that thou wouldst gradously con- 
descend to regard this thy servant N.; 
and having tasted for the first time this 
nourishment of salt, permit him to hun- 
ger no more, but that, being filled with 
the heavenly food, he may always be fer- 
vent in spirit, rejoicing in hope, and 
serve thy name. Bring him, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, to the laver of the new 
birth, that he may desire to obtain the 
eternal reward of thy promises with thy 
fiuthfol people, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Then follows another exorcism. 

** I exorcise thee, foul spirit, in the 
name of the Father -|-, and of the 
Son -}"> <uid of the Holy Spirit -|-, that 
thou depart from this servant of God, 
N.; for O thou the accursed and con- 
demned of God, He commands thee, 
who walked on the sea, and stretched 
out his right hand to the drowning 
Peter. Therefore, accursed devil, ac- 
knowledge thy sentence, and give hon- 
our to Jesus Chrbt, his Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, and depart from this servant 
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of Crod, N., because God and our Lord 
Jeans Christ hath vouchsafed to call him 
to his grace and blessing, and to the font 
of baptism." 

Here the priest, with his thumb, signs 
the in&nt in the forehead, saying, "And 
this sign of the holy cross -^, which we 
give to his forehead, thou, accursed devil, 
wilt never dare to violate. Through the 
same Christ our Lord. Amen." 

After offering another short prayer, 
"the priest places the skirt of his robes 
over tiie infant, and introduces him 
thereby into the Church, saying, 'N., 
enter into the temple of Grod, that thou 
mayest have part with Christ in ever- 
lasting life. B. Amen.' " 

The apostles' creed and the Lord's 
prayer are here recited by the priest ; 
and approaching the baptistery, he re- 
peats another exorcism to the foul spirit 
to depart, in the name of the Trinity, 
and with three crossings. 

Then, with his finger, he takes the 
saliva of his mouth and touches the ears 
and nose of the infont ; on touching the 
right and left ear, he says, " Ephatha," 
that is, "Be opened:" then touching 
the nose, he says, " In the odour of 
sweetness. But fly, O devil, for the 
judgment of Grod is at hand!" ^ 



The baptized, or rather the sponsors, 
are interrogated anew : — 

Priest. Do you renounce Satan ? ' 

Sponsors, I do renounce him. 

P. And all his works! 

8. I do renounce them. 

P. And all his pomps ? 

S. I do renounce them. 

Then the priest dips his thumb in the 
oil of the catechumens, and' anoints the 
in&nt on the breast and between the 
shoulders, in the form of a cross, saying, 
'* I anoint thee -^ with the oil of sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ our Lord, that 
thou mayest have eternal life. B. 
Amen." 

" The priest on this lays aside his violet 
stole, and puts on one of a white colour ; 
and having further interrogated the spon- 
sors as to their belief, holding the infimt, 
with a vase or jar he takes the baptismal 
water and pours it three times on the 
head of the child, in the form of a cross, 
uttering at the same time the words of 
baptism." 

"Where immersion is used, he baptizes 
by three immersions, using the words of 
baptism only once, making one immer- 
sion as he. names each person in the 
Trinily. Then, dipping his thumb in 
the holy chrism, and an(unting the infimt 



^ Moehler, the most sensible of Romanist theologians, thus explains these sym- 
bols : — " As the Lord once, by a mixture of spittle and dust, cured the corporeal 
deafiiess of a man, so the same mixture, applied in baptism, denoteth the fiict, that 
the spiritual organs are henceforth opened for the mysteries of the kingdom of Grod. 
The burning candle signifieth that now truly the divine light firom above hath 
fiillen upon the mind, and the darkness of sin been changed into a celestial splendour. 
The salt denoteth .the wise man, freed from the folly of this world : the anointing 
with oil, the new priest ; for every Christian is, in the spiritual sense of the word, 
a priest, who hath penetrated into the inmost sanctuary, and hath renewed the 
most loving communion with God in Christ Jesus : and the white garment imports 
that the believer, washed dean in the blood of the Lamb, must henceforth preserve, 
unto the second coming of the Lord, the innocence which he had lost in the first 
Adam, and won again in the second. Symbol is crowded upon symbol, in order 
to express the one idea in the most manifest way, that a total permanent change is 
to occur in man, and a new, higher, and lasting existence is henceforward to com- 
mence."— Moehler's Symbolism, p. 292, New York Ed., Tr. 1844. 

Did the Jewish Church, though the church of symbols, venture thus to heap 
symbol on symbol on circumcision ? Did it thus seek to improve on the symbolism 
that God thought sufficient ? 
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on the crown of the head, in the fonn of ett thou cany mupotted before the tri- 

bnnal of onr Lord Jeans Ghriatj that 
thon mayeet obtain life etemaL B. 
Amen." 

Laatly, the prieet giyea to the bap- 
tixedy or the aponaor, a lighted candle, 

■■ying, 

** BeoeiTe the light now kindled, and 

guard withoat reproach thy baptiam. 
Keep the oommandmenta of €k>d ; that 
when the Lord aliall oome to htB nnptiala 
thoQ mayeat meet him, together with aU 
hia aainta, in the heavenly ooortay poaaeaa 
life etemaly and live for ever and ever. 
Amen." 



a orofls, he aaya, — " 

"Almighty Qod, the Father of our 
Lord Jeana Chriat, who hath regene- 
rated thee with water and the Holy 
Spirit, and who gave to thee renuarion 
of all sine, (here he anoints,) may he 
anoint thee with the ehriam of aalvation 
w^ nnto life eternal, in the aame Jesns 
Christ oor Lord. B. Amen." 

" The priest wipea lus thnmb with the 
silken cloth, and the place that has been 
anointed npon the head of the child, and 
covers the child's head with a white linen 
doth, instead of a white robe, saying," 

" Beoeive the white robe, which may- 



Difficult it would have been for the apostles to have recog- 
nised the original institution of Christian baptism in that coat 
of many colours and many folds, in which Rome has arrayed 
and incumbered Christian baptism. Somewhat in the way of 
adaptation might be legitimate to cany out more faithfully the 
spirit of a Divine institution amid the varying circumstances of 
humanity ; but here is a violation of the simple unity of the 
Divine idea, and divinely appointed symbol thereof. New 
symbols and new forms of words, overlaying the Divine symbol 
and Divine words, in which, doubtless, an ingenious mind may 
find or foncy some relation, near or remote, to the original idea, 
but which palpably destroys the simple and sublime unity of an 
institution which, by the emblem of water, the great cleanser of 
external nature, sets forth the soul's need of an inward and 
spiritual purification, and by the words of institution, the Divine 
interposition for the renewsJ of our defiled and depraved nature. 
So great a change in the externals of Christian baptism was 
naturally accompanied with a corresponding change in the doc- 
trinal views of the Church respecting it. No one was in danger 
of mistaking apostolic baptism for salvation, and ascribing to 
its external administration a saving efficiency; but this Church 
fashion of it was too elaborate in its form and symbols, too 
much addressed to the senses and imagination, not to mate- 
rialize this spiritual ordinance of Christ: and so early as the 
time of Constantino the Great, we find him delaying his bap- 
tism until near his death, in the desire to make sure of salva- 
tion by passing directly from the baptismal font to heaven. 
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The Saobambnt or Pxnanob. 

The instructions for administering the sacrament of penance 
are too illustrative of the place the priest holds in the Romish 
system, and of the nature of confession, to be withheld. 

" In the first place, the confessor shall justice and mercy ; and as arbiter be- 

remember that he is equally to sustain tween God and men, he is both to con- 

tbe part of a judge and of a physician; suit for the honour of God and the 

the divinely appointed minister of Divine salvation of souls. ' 



t» 



The apostle James says, " Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray one for another, that ye may be healed," — an exhorta- 
tion which a plain reader would understand to signify that 
when we have been in the wrong, or done injury to our fellow- 
men, we acknowledge it to the injured party; as when we 
have offended God, we are to confess to God. But Rome makes 
out of this exhortation something like a Scripture authority fot 
justifying her imperative command of confession once a year 
to the priest, without which there is no absolution, and no 
admission to the sacrament of the mass. To support this 
assumption, the theory is, that the priest is in confession in the 
place of God ; and that this is not mere theory, we learn from an 
anecdote of one the most celebrated of Spanish queens, Isabella. 
When Fray Fernando de Talavera, afterwards Archbishop of 
Granada, who had been appointed her confessor, attended her 
for the first time in that character, he continued seated after 
she had knelt down to make her confession, which drew from 
her the remark, " That it was usual for both parties to kneel." 
" No," replied the priest ; "this is God's tribunal: I act here 
as his minister, and it is fitting that I shotdd keep my seat 
while your Highness kneels before me." Isabella, far from 
taking offence, complied with all humility, and was afterwards 
heard tp say, " This is the confessor that I wanted." ^ A noble 
anecdote of the priest and the queen, could we regard the claim 
of the priest as aught but a usurpation of Divine honours, and 
the submission of the sovereign as aught but a mistaken defer- 
ence to false pretensions. 

The following is the direction to the penitent on receiving 
absolution : — 

^ Prescott's Hist, of Ferd. and Isabella, vol. i., p. 317. London Ed., 1889, 8 vols. 
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" The penitent ahaQ kneel before him strike hungently with aswitch or aooorge 
on both knees, and stripped (if a man) on the shoulder." 
to^his shirt, exclnsiye, and sitting, shall 

Thus we have the priest personating the executioner as well 
as the judge, — or rather, at once uniting the office of judge, 
executioner, and mediator of mercy. 

The priest is directed to inquire at the penitent — 

" Conoeming his state, if not other- may haye duly and uprightly confessed 

wise known, and how long it is since he himself at other times, and whether he 

confessed, and whether he had folfilled may hare beforehand diligently searched 

the penance then laid on him ; whether he his consdence as he ought.'* 

Those that know aught of the prurient curiosity of the learned 
celebats of Borne, and. the teaching Peter Dens and other 
divines give to. her young priests, know of how little avail the 
following caveat will be, wherever the profligate priest can 
indulge with impunity a curiosity only heightened in bad priests 
from their enforced celibacy: — 

" Let him beware lest he detain any asking them of that of which they are 
one with curious or useless questions, ignorant, lest they should occasion scan- 
especially juniors of either sex, or others, dal, and thence learn to sin.** 

Respecting the nature of the penances to be imposed, the fol- 
lowing general directions are given to the priest: — 



" Let a salutary and convenient satis- 
foction be enjoined, such as prudence 
may suggest, having regard to the state, 
oondition, sex, and age, and also to the 
disposition of the penitent. Let him 
beware of imposing the lightest pen- 
ances on the gravest oflESences, lest he 
connive at guilt and become a partaker 
of other men's sins. Let him have in 
view that satisfiiction is not only a medi- 
cine for the infirm, but also for the 
chastisement of past sins. Wherefore, 



let him take care, as much as in him 
lies, to enjoin penances contrary in their 
nature to the sins, — as alms to the ava- 
ricious, fosts to the sensual, or other 
afflictions of the flesh, offices of humilia- 
tion to the proud, studies of devotion to 
the slothful. But to those confessing 
rarely or late, or easily fiiUing back to 
their sins, it may be useful to advise that 
often, say once in the month, or on cer- 
tain solemn days, they should be con- 
fessed, and if expedient, communicate." 



The form of priestly absolution is to be as follows, in which 
it will be observed that the priest alternately speaks in the 
name of God and of Christ, and in his own name: — 

"When, therefore, he wishes to ab- omnipotent Grod compassionate thee, 

solve the penitent, having before enjoined and, pardoning all thy sins, bring thee 

upon him and received from him a salu- to Ufo eternal. Amen.' 
tary penance, he says first, ' May the " Then, with his right hand elevated 
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towards the penitent^ he says, 'The from, every h<md of exeommwn,ication, 

ahnighty and merciful Lord bestows on tuepention, €md interdict, in so far a» I 

thee the pardon, absolution, and remis- can and thou needest.* Then — ' I ab- 

sion of thy sins. Amen.* solve thee fix)m thy sins, in name of 

" ' Our Lord Jesus Christ absolves the Father -^, and the Son, and of the 

thee : and 7, by hit authority, absolve thee Holy Spirit. Amen.' 



f »> 



The saving clause, ^' so far as I can/' is so damaging to the 
absolution, that we suspect it is a remnant of the old form, when 
absolution was regarded as only a solemn declaration of Gospel 
pardon and peace to all that truly repent and believe in Christ. 
When the sentence of excommunication is removed by the 
priest, acting under the authority of his bishop, or even of the 
Pope, the form is, — 

"Our Lord Jesus Christ absolves thee: most holy lord the Pope, granted unto 
and I, by his authority, and that of our me, absolve thee." 

This book of priestly rites sets down forms for absolving the 
ewcommv/nicated dead, who on dying gave the due sign of con- 
trition, that they may not be deprived of ecclesiastical burial, 
nor lose the benefit of the prayers of the Church. If not yet 
buried, certain words of rebuke are administered, and they are 
absolved, and their remains are admissible to burial rites. If 
buried in some profane place, the body is to be exhumed, if 
convenient, and in the same manner chidden, (verberabiturj 
and after absolution, buried in the sacred place; but if the body 
cannot be conveniently exhumed, the place of burial is to be 
chidden, fverberahiturj and afterwards the dead is absolved. 
But if buried in a sacred place, he shall not be exhumed, but 
his sepulchre shall be chidden, (verberahiturj" 

Thb Exoboish BrruAL. 

The ritual for exorcising the possessed is a remarkable illus- 
tration of the tenacity with which Rome cleaves to beliefs and 
practices, in no way connected with the essential things, either 
of faith or worship, even after they have long ceased to have 
any foundation in the existing dispensation of Grod's providence. 
The existence of demoniacs is a New Testament fact, and their 
expulsion a New Testament miracle that attested the Messiah's 
advent. But the malady has ceased, in that form at least, and 
its remedy is no longer required. But Rome, by these forms. 
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declares her belief in the continued existence both of the malady 
and of the miracnlons power that expels it. In Protestant 
countries it is unknown, where it might be supposed by Borne 
the inhabitants were most likely to be subject to it. No doubt 
it may be said that it may exist, and the subjects of it know it 
not; but if so, such possessions cannot resemble those of our 
Saviour's time in Judea, and must be indistinguishable, except to 
a Romish priest, from the usual eflfects of insanity. The Ritual 
of Exorcisms extends over no fewer than thirty pages of the 
Rituale Romanum. Directions are given for distinguishing the 
visitation from lunacy, — ^prescribing the routine of prayers 
psalms. Scripture lessons, and the exorcisms and conjurations 
that are to be repeated from time to time. First come the 
directions for distinguishing the possessed : — 



" In the first place, let no one be too 
easy of belief respecting any one being 
possessed ; bat let him hare well-known 
marks by which he may distinguish 
them from those that labour under bile, 
or some other disease. The marks of 
those possessed by demons are, that they 
speak unhumm tongius with much copi- 



ousness of speech, or that they under- 
stand them when spoken. That they 
disdcse things distant and secret : that 
they shew a strength or prematurity be- 
yond their years; and when many of 
these signs concur, the indications are 
the greater/' 



In the year 1833-4, at Port-Glasgow, in the presence of a 
number of females, we remember to have heard what were then 
called the unknown tongues. Some pretended to have an 
idea of their general meaning, as denunciatory or consolatoiy, — 
intelligence that might easily have been gathered from the 
aspect and tone of the sybils, — but as all the specimens taken 
down in writing and submitted to linguists quite bafBed inter- 
pretation, and the speakers themselves gave none, after the 
days of wonder and excitement, the unknown tongues ceased 
to be heard. All men are now convinced, as most were at the 
time, that they were to be accounted for by the effect of mis-- 
directed and protracted prayers and expectations on an excit- 
able temperament, raised for a season to fever-heat. We tried 
at the time our power at exorcising, using, in our then ignor- 
ance of the formula of the Rituale Romanum, some very plain 
texts from St Paul, but without much effect. Retirement from 
the public gaze was more needful ; and when the public curiosity 
was satisfied, this retirement was got, and the remedy was 
successful. The Rituale Romanum directs " That the exorcist 
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ought not to cease until he shall see signs of deliverance/' but 
we ceased on perceiving that we were but adding fuel to the 
fire, — ^a prudence which all exorcists on like occasions would do 
well to observe. 

But let us proceed with the directions of the E. Bomanum : — 

Let bim (the possessed) have in his increasing the punishment ; and if h6 



hands, or in view, the crucifix. The 
relics filso of the saints, where they can 
be had[, are to be decently gathered to'- 
gether and covered, and reverently put 
to hiti breast or head ; but let care be 
taken lest the sacred things be treated 
unbecomingly, or any injury befall thehi 
from the demon; and if otherwise, let 
them not be brought near to his body 
from the danger of irreverence. The 
exorcist is not to wander with many 
words, or indulge himself in superfluous 
and curious queries, especially respect^ 
ing things future and secret, not per- 
taining to his office : but let him order 
the unclean spirit to be silent, and to re- 
ply only to the things asked : neither 
let him believe him, if the demon should 
pretend- that he is the soul of any saint, 
or dead person, or good angel." 

''The necessary questions respect 
the number and name of the spirits that 
beset him, the time they entered, the 
cause, and other like questions." 

'' Let the exorcist make or read his 
exorcisms in the tone of command and 
authority, in stro]:ig faith, and humility, 
and fervour; and when he shall see a 
spirit to be greatly tormented, then let 
him press and urge him the more. And 
as often as he shall see the possessed to 
be agita^d in any part of his body, or 
to be agonized, or a tremor to appear 
anywhere, there he shall make the sign 
of the cross, and sprinkle the blessed 
water, which, in excnxnsing, is to be in 
readiness." 

" Let him also observe at what words 
the demons most tremble, and let him 
repeat^ these most frequently ; and when 
he oames to the commiAation, let him 
return to it again, and again, always 



see that he prevails, let him persevere 
in it throughout two, three, four hours; 
and more as he is able, until he has ob- 
tained the victory." 

" Let the exorcist beware of gvnag 
any medicine to the infirm, or possessed; 
or of persuading to any, but let him 
leave these remedies to the physicians." 
This were wise if it were not that 
physic may be the only remedy needed; 
and other physicians there may be none 
at hand. The following is more judi*- 
cious : — 

t "In exorcising women, let there be 
persons of character always present, who 
may hold the possessed while she is agi- 
tated by the demon; who, if possible, 
should be the nearest kindred of the 
patient ; and let the exorcist beware of 
saying or doing aught that to them, or 
to others, might be the occasion ^of a 
wicked thought." 

''While he exorcises, let him use the 
words of Holy Scripture in preference 
to his own, or those of others. And let 
him order the demon to say, whether 
he is detained in that body by any 
magical operation, or by any wicked 
signs or instruments, which, if the pos- 
sessed shall have taken with his mouth, 
let hiin vomit; or if external, to his 
body, let him reveal them; and when 
fbund let them be burned. The pos- 
sessed ^hall also be admonished, to dis- 
cover to the exorcist all his tempta- 
tions." 

" If the possessed shall be delivered, 
let him be exhorted oarefUlly to eschew 
sin) lest he give the demon an occasion 
of returning to him, and the last state 
of that man be worse than the first." 



But we must now give some of the formulae of exorcism — and 
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they are various, some short, and some long, to be used accord- 
ing to the tenacity with which the demon holds possession. 
The following is one of the shortest: — 

FOBU OF EXOBCISM. 



tt 



I command thee, unclean spirit, 
whoever thou art, and aU thy com- 
panions besetting this servant of God, 
that by the mysteries of the incarnation, 
passion, resurrection, and ascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by the mission 
of the Holy Spirit, and by the advent of 
our Lord to judgment, thdu dost tell 
me thy name, the day and hour of thy 
departure, by some sign ; and that thou 
obey me the unworthy minister of God 

If the spirit yield not to these, the following more pungent 
exorcism is employed:— 

Exorcism. 

" I exorcise thee, most foul spirit, cause of discord, exciter of sorrow, why 

to eradicate and put to flight from this dost thou stay and resist, when thou 

creature of God 4" ^veiy onset of knowest that Christ the Lord will de- 

the adversary, every phantom, every stroy thy ways? Fear him who in 



in all things ; nor oifend this creature of 
God, or those standing around, or their 
goods in any way.*' 

This is accompanied with the reading 
of certain short lessons from the Gospels 
in Mark xvi., and Luke x., and Luke 
xi., describing our Lord's power over 
the possessed. The Lord's prayer is re- 
peated, and sundry other prayers which 
are used as exorcisms. 



legion in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ •(-. He commimds, who pre- 
cipitated thee frx>m the height of heaven 
to the lowest parts of the earth. He 
commands, who commanded the sea, 
the winds, and the tempests. Hear, 



Isaac was sacrificed, in Joseph was sold, 
in the lamb was slidn, in man was cru- 
cified, and became thence triumphant 
over thy infernal wiles. {Then the fol- 
lowing crosses are made on his brecut.) 
Depart, therefore, in the name of 



therefore, and fear, O Satan, enemy of the Fatiier -|-, and of the Son -f- 

the £uth, enemy of the human race, and of the Holy Spirit -|-; give place 

procurer of death, ravisher of life, per- to the Holy Spirit, by this sign of the 

verter of justice, root of evil, cherisher cross -f" ^^ Jesus Christ our Lord, 

of vice, seducer of men, betrayer of who lives with the Father, and the same 

nations, inciter of envy, root of avarice, Holy Spirit." 

If the spirit be still inflexible, another prayer of the nature 
of an exorcism is offered up, which is followed by a still longer, 
and more emphatic adjuration:— 

Exorcism. 



it 



I adjure thee, old serpent, by the 
Judge of the quick and the dead, by 
thy maker, by the maker of the world; 
by him who has the power of sending 
thee to hell ; that hastening, thou de- 
part with thy fears and friry from this 
servant of God N.> who flies to the 
.bosom of the church. I adjure thee 
again (-f* ^ forehead), not through 



my weakness, but that through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, thou depart 
from this servant of G^, N., whom the 
Almighly Grod hath made after his 
image. Depart 1 yield not to me, but 
to the servant of Christ! His power 
presses thee, who subdued thee on the 
cross. Dread his arm who, conquenng 
the groans of the infernal world, leads 
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Boula to the light. Let the body of 
man (-^ on the breast of. the pos- 
eessed) be a terror to thee; let the 
image of God (-f> ii^ forehead) be a 
dread to thee. Resist not, nor delay 
thy departure from that man^ because 
it pleased Christ to dwell in man. And 
think not to despise me, because thou 
knowest that I am a great sinner. Grod 
commands thee -|"* ^^® majesty 
of Christ commands thee -^. God 
the Father commands thee -f"* ^^ 
the Son commands thee -f>* ^^ 
the Holy Spirit -|- commands thee. 
The sacrament of the cross commands 
thee -f-. The £»ith of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and the other 
saints -|- commands thee. The 
blood of martyrs commands thee -f"* 
The chastity of confessors -|- com- 



thou durst tempt, and didst presump* 
tuously crucify. Thou art accused to 
the human race, to whom thou didst ad* 
minister the poison of thy persuasions." 
" I adjure thee, therefore, most wick- 
ed dragon, in the name of the unspotted 
-f> Lamb of God, who trod upon the 
asp and the basilisk, who trampled on 
the lion and the dragon, that thou de- 
part from this man (-|- in forehead), 
that thou depart from the Church of 
God. (the -|" ^ made on the bystand- 
ers). Tremble and fly hence, having 
called on the name of the Lord at whose 
name the devils tremble; to whom the 
virtues of heaven, and the powers, and 
dominions, are subject ; whom the cher- 
ubim and the seraphim praise with un- 
wearied voices, saying, Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Hosts. The Word 4. 



mands thee. 1%e pious intercession of made flesh, commands thee. He that 



all the saints and saintesses -^ com- 
mands thee. The virtue of the mys- 
teries of the Christian &ith -f- com- 
mands thee. Begone, therefore, trans- 
gressor! Begone, seducer ! full of all 
guile and deceit, enemy of virtue, per- 
secutor of innocence ! Give place, most 
dire; give place, most impious; give 
plac^ to Christ, in whom thou hast found 
nothing of thy works ; who spoiled thee, 
who destroyed thy kingdom, who bound 
thee, vanquished, and plundered thy 
goods; who cast thee into outer dark- 
ness, where with thy servants destruc- 
tion is prepared for thee. But why dost 
thou savagely withstand? Why dost 
thou rashly refuse? Thou art accused 
to the Almighty God, whose laws thou 
hast transgressed. Thou art accused to 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, whom 



was born -|* of the Virgin, com- 
mands thee. Jesus -^ the Naza- 
rene, commands thee, who, when thou 
didst despise his disciples, commanded 
thee to depart from the man whom thou 
didst rend and cast to the g^und; in 
whose presence he separated thee from 
the man, nor didst thou presume to 
enter the herd of swine. Depart, there- 
fore, adjured in this name -}-, from 
the man whom he hath formed. It is 
hard for thee to desire to resist -("• 
It is hard for thee to kick against the 
goads -{-. Because by how much 
more tardily thou departest, by so much 
the more thy punishment increases ; be- 
cause thou despisest not man, but him 
who Is Ruler of the living and th^ dead, 
who shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead , an d the world by fire. Amen. " 



After another short prayer, should the demon continue im- 
movable, the exorcist is to have recourse to yet another adju- 
ration still more eloquent and impassioned : — 



0t 



Exorcism. - 

I adjure thee that every foul spirit, Jordan, was 
every phantom, every assault of Satan, 
in the name of Jesus Christ -|- the 
Nazarene, who, after his baptism in the 



led into the desert, and 
conquered thee in thy seat, may cease to 
assault him, whom he formed of the clay 
of the ground to the advancement of his 
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glory. Tremble not at human frailty, lay longer? Give honour to God the 

bat at the image of the Omnipotent God Father -\' Omnipotent^ i& whom 

-|-, who of old plunged thee and thy every knee should bow. Give place to 

wickedness, in Pharaoh, and in his army, the Lord Jesus Christ -^, who, for 

by his servant Moses, into the depths of men, poured out his most sacred blood, 

the sea. Yield to God -}-, who, by Give place to the Holy Spirit -^ 



his most &ithftd servant David, put thee 
to flight from king Saul by spiritual 
songs. Yield to Grod -}-, who con- 
demned thee in Judas Iscariot the trai* 
tor. He touched thee with his Divine 
•)- words, in the view of whom, 
with thy angels trembling and crying, 
thou didst say : What is there between 
us and thee, Jesus Son of the Most 
High God? Art thou come hither to 
torment us before the time ? He presses 
'thee with perpetual flames, who, at the 
end of the world, will say to the im- 
pious : Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels. To thee, impious one, 
and to thy angels, there are worms that 
never shall die. For thee, and thy 
angels, inextinguishable fire is prepared ; 
because thou art the prince of accursed 
)nen-slayers, thou art the author of in- 
cest, thou art the head of sacrilege, thou 
art the master of the worst actions, thou 
nrt the teacher of heretics, thou art the 
inventor of obscenity. Begone, there- 
fore -|-, thou impious one. Begone, 
x^ thou accuraed. Begone with all 
thy deceit, because God wishes men to 



who, by his blessed Apostle Peter, pub- 
licly overthrew thee in Simon Magus, 
who condemned thy deceit in Ananias 
and Sapphira, who smote thee in King 
Herod, when he gave not glory to God ; 
who punished thee in Elymas, the magi- 
cian, inflicting oil thee blindness by Paul 
his Apostle,, and by the same word 
commanded thee to depart frx)m the 
Pythoness. Depart, therefore, now! 
-|-. Depart -^, seducer! The 
desert is thy abode; the serpent thy 
habitation to grovel, and lie prone on 
the ground. Now, there is no time for 
delay. For lo ! the Lord the Buler i« 
at hand, and the fire shall go before 
him, and shall bum up his enemies 
round about. For if thou deceivest 
men, thou canst not mock God. He 
hath cast thee out, nothing is concealed 
from his eyes. He hath expelled thee, 
to whose power all things are subject. 
He hath excluded thee, who hath pre- 
pared for thee, and for thy angels^ 
eternal fire; from whose mouth comes 
a sharp sword, who shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead, and the world 
by fire. Amen." 



be his temple.. But why wilt thou de- 

Finally, it is directed that " all these aforesaid things are to 
]be repeated as often as is necessary, until the possessed ia 
wholly dispossessed. The frequent repetition of the Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, and creed, are enjoined, as of great eflScacy. 
Even the creed of Athanasius is set down for use, in case other 
remedies fail,— and a series of psalms, the 54?th, 68th, 35th, 
Slst, 22d, 3d, 11th, 13th. 

These exorcisms may be regarded as the most elaborate speci- 
mens of railing extant ; a singular contradiction to the conduct 
of Michael the archangel, "who, contending with the devil, 
when he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke 
thee," (Jude 9.) 
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Such are the forms prescribed to be still used in every 
country of Europe by the priests of Rome in performing the 
cure of a form of demoniacal influence, which is nowhere known 
at the present day to exist, and which seems to have been per^ 
mitted for a season by God, for special purposes, at the advent 
of his Son, in order to furnish the world with one proof more 
that he was the Son of God, and the predicted Messiah, who. 
was to "bruise the head of the serpent." Thi^, Rome 
fastens on the world all the beliefs of the middle ages, respect* 
ing magic and necromancy, and the power of charms and in- 
cantations, — at a time when most of the facts which were once 
ascribed to such unknown causes have now been explained by 
natural laws, or are in progress of explanation, — ^and our times 
have witnessed discoveries in natural science and art, far beyond, 
all the reach of magic or necromancy. 

The Rituale Romanum concludes with prescribing the formal 
books to be kept by every parish priest, which are five in 
number: — 

Book of Baptisms. 

Book of Confirmation, 

Book of Matrimony. 

Book of the State of Souls. 

Book of the Departed. 

Another example of that administrative accuracy and precision 
which Rome requires of her ministers, and in which the Pro- 
testant Churches, by leaving each of her pastors in these 
matters to his own guidance, have lagged so much behind. In 
Germany, we believe, this kind of statistical accuracy and care- 
ful book-keeping has been much more exacted, both by the 
Church and the State, of the ministers of religion, than in Great 
Britain, and the clergy are annually made the vehicle of valu- 
able statistical returns, both to their ecclesiastical and civil 
superiors. 

Thb Ceremonialk Episcoporum 1 

is a volume of rubrics, or directions for the use of bishops, in all 
their ecclesiastical functions, but without any prayers or forms. 
It is not, therefore, properly a liturgical work, but a natural 
accompaniment. It has undergone repeated revisals, like 
the liturgical books, under the authority of successive Popes. 

1 Edition— Leodii Grandmont Dondero, 1837. Suporiorum feoultate. 
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The Past of these was Benedict XIV ., who, in his pre&ce 
to posterity, refers to the labours upon it of his predecessors, 
"Pius v., aementVIIL, Innocent X., Paul V., Urban VIIL, and 
Benedict XIIL, of happy memory/' There is much less in this 
work than in any of the others, to interest an inquirer into 
either the good or the evil that is to be found in Rome. The 
number, minuteness, and often trifling chiuacter of its direc- 
tions, give ample illustration how much Rome, in her ritual 
requirements and elaborate ceremonial, goes beyond even that 
Jewish burden of ceremonial observances^ which the apostle 
tells us neither they nor their fitthers could bear; and which, 
from the multiplicity of its details, can only receive a veiy 
general attention from the best, or cultivate in them a habit of 
mind more natural to women than to men, and which few men 
can acquire without the ^sacrifice of all manliness and vigour of 
character, and all freedom of thought and feeling. 

We learn from this book that the ceremonials of a bishop 
are of so complicate a character, and at the same time so im- 
portant in the estimation of Rome, that each bishop should 
have one master of ceremonies, or even ttao if possible, " chosen 
from his diocese, of becoming appearance and stature, of superior 
attainments and character, experienced, able to take such a 
burden, who has attained his twenty-fifth year in priests' orders, 
instructed, if possible, in the canon law, in theology, and an 
assiduous and diligent student of the divine offices and ecclesi- 
astical rites." He is to be attendant on the person of the 
bishop. He is to be ready with his counsel, and his office is to 
give advice in such matters to all requiring it. These masters 
of the ceremonies are " not to want for food and clothing, that 
their miuds may not be disturbed or disquieted by meaner 
cares ; but, separated from all other business, they may give 
themselves, with all care and diligence, and with their whole, 
soul, to the matters committed to them, and for this purpose 
the bishop is to provide them with competent stipend." Nay, 
what shews that Rome regards this office as of the very highest 
importance is, ** extraordinary emoluments are to be given to 
them, and they are to be honoured with peculiar privileges, that 
with more willing miuds they may give themselves to their 
office ; and they are to be provided with the necessary books, 
namely, the Pontifical, the Ccrcmoniale Romanum, the Cere- 
monial of Bishops, the Book of the Mysteries of the Mass of 
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lunooent III,, and the Rationale of the Divine Rites, by John 
Stephen Durante and divers others, ancient and modem, that 
they may both be prompt in action, and able to render a reason 
for what is done." 

To be a master of ceremonies is thus an object of ambition, 
and offers both its present and prospective rewards to the 
man that is successful in the cultivation of this ecclesiastical 
art. He may rise successively, from being master of cere- 
xnT>nies, to a rural bishop, to the same office in the city or 
capital, or even in the Vatican. The very existence of such an 
order of men, well paid and well promoted, has powerfully 
tended to cultivate, to the highest degree, in Rome, ritual skill, 
and that of the most artistic kind. The congregation of rites, 
an important body, having its seat in Rome, will naturally be 
composed of approved masters of the ceremonies, or high eccle- 
siastics that have been such in early life ; and in those nume- 
rous enactments, ever adding to the already burdensome ritual 
of Rome, we see the natural fruit of the passion for ritualism 
that Rome has cultivated, and of the honours she has bestowed 
on her masters of ceremonies. Each generation of these masters 
must be doing somewhat for the advancement of their favourite 
art, and that something tends always to increase the bulk and 
body of Roman ceremonials, even as Rabbiism was ever adding 
new glosses and practices to those of the Mosaic institute, — 
"making void" the law of God by their traditions. So long as 
men are honoured and rewarded for such inventions, they will 
never want reasons for new additions, time without end, or 
revisals and alterations, under pretence of errors that have 
crept in unawares. 

Besides these masters of the ceremonies, the sacristan is 
an indispensable officer in every cathedral and collegiate church. 
He is to be a person in some one of the minor sacerdotal orders, 
and to have coadjutors, more or fewer, as may be necessary. 
He takes charge of the sacred garments, vessels, books, tapers, 
oils, ornaments, and utensils of the church and altars, and takes 
care that everything is clean, right, and tight. It is his part, 
also, " to taste the hosts, wine and water, as he hands them to the 
deacon" lest there be poison in the elements — a use of them 
not unknown iii ecclesiastical history. He is in fact the sub- 
master of the ceremonies, having the materiel of the ecclesias- 
tical rites under his care. 
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According to the Ceremoniale Episoopomm, when the biahop 
celebrates a solemn mass, besides a priest, there should be 
present two deacons and seven acolytes. 

The MiTBK 

is directed to be of three kinds. 1. The most predous, with 
gems and precious stones, or gold and silver plates. 2. Ann- 
phiygiata, without gems, and without gold plates or silver, but 
composed of some small pearls, or white silk, with gold inter* 
mingled, and pearls, or of single gold threads, without plates 
and pearls. 3. That called the single mitre, without gold, of 
simple silk, or even linen, or red lace and fringes hanging down. 

The title of one of the chapters ^ is " Tlie order and mode of a 
bishop folding, unfolding, and holding his hands, — ^how to turn 
and return to the altar or to his throne, — and what is to be 
observed in kissing the altar.'' 

Another is headed,' ''The order and manner in which the 
incense is placed in the censor and blessed, with what rites it is 
done by the bishop on vespers, — ^how the cross at the altar is to 
have a triple wave, — ^how the altars, relics, and images of the 
saipts are to be incensed,'* &c. 

Another is headed,^ " The order of the bishop's giving the 
kiss of peace, and its subsequent distribution from priest to 
deacon, sub-deacon," &c. 

Directions are given in one chapter* for the ceremony of 
washing the feet, — this being an episcopal act alone. As it is 
not always quite convenient to get pilgrims, alias beggars, it is 
allowed him to choose thirteen of his own canons ; although it 
is declared to be a greater act of humility and charity to take 
thirteen poor men than to wash the feet of canons. It is added, 
" When the canons are preferred, alms are not to be presented 
to them;" which, besides the superior cleanliness, makes a 
heavy balance in favour of the canons being selected. 

' Cerem. Episc., p. 55. ' Ibid., chap. 24, p. 69, 

» Ibid., p. 61. * Ibid., chap. 24, p, 166. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PONTIFICAL. 

The book of the bishops and higher clergy. — Bites of confirmatbn. — ^The malciog 
of a clerk. — ^The minor orders. — ^The door-keeper. — ^The reader.^^The -exorcist. 
— ^The sacred orders. — Sab-deacons. — Deacons. — Priests. — Presbyters. — ^Evi- 
dence of popular choice of the clergy. — Consecration of a bishop. — His oath to 
the Pope. — Questions put. — Absence of Mariolatry in all the formiilse of ordination > 
and prayers.— The paU of an archbishop. — ^The badge of Papal subjection.— The 
blessing of an abbot. — Of an abbess.— Consecration of Virgins. — ^Elaborate imd 
artistic ceremonial. — Prayers and exhortations. — Curse on seducers. — Care of 
the property of nuns. — Presentation of the Breviary to the virgins. — ^A celebate 
bishop and priesthood cherish the idolatry of virginity. 

The Pontifical is the book (ff the bishops, — a book which 
naturally grew up with its hierarchy, but received its present 
form and completeness from the Papacy. Before the Reforma*- 
tion, probably, great diversity existed in the epifloopal forms 
and ritual in different dioceses; each nation, and almost each 
diocese, having peculiarities of its own. This is the more likely, 
as for a long period each bishop in Europe was a pope in his 
own diocese ; and the power of the bishops, either individually 
or in their national counsels, and under their national primates, 
prevailed above that of the bishop of Rome. Since the Reforma- 
tion, an end has been put to all these diversities, as so many 
rents in the outer robe of the Church, that might suggest ideas 
at variance with unity. In digesting, arranging, and reform* 
ing her liturgical books, the Church of Rome laboured at a_ 
congenial work, indulging her love of power, binding the 
priests of all nations in the bonds of one ritual and of a com* 
mon ecclesiastical language. In spite of nationalities, she has 
succeeded in this object, and has been repaid in the way she 
desires. Her public services are all the more mysterious to an 
ignorant and superstitious laity. Her priests lose their national 
in their ecclesiastical character, are disconnected from the laity, 
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and united to one another and to their Roman centre of unity. 
Wherever the Romish priest travels, in every clime, and under 
every national diversity, he sees the same ceremonial, hears the 
same words in the same language, recites the same prayers, the 
same creeds, the same lessons from Scripture and the Fathers, 
and the same legends respecting the saints of his Church. But 
this unity and community of feeling and action would have been 
incomplete, had it stopped short with the ritual in use by the 
inferior clergy. To enforce this conformity upon its highest 
dignitaries was an additional badge of this unity, and the effect 
of the supremacy of the Universal Bishop at Rome. 

Our edition of the Pontifical is that of Venice, 1 844. It \s 
prefaced by extracts from the pontifical bulls authorizing it. 
Clement VIII., in a bull dated 1596, declares with what in- 
credible anxiety, assiduous and unwearied care, and daily labour 
of the most learned and skilful in all liturgical .matters, the 
work had been prepared, " cutting off whatever was useless, 
restoring what was necessary, amending errors, and correcting 
irregularities," until brought to the state in which he was 
enabled to present it to the Roman Church. That all this 
labour might not fail of its end, he enacts, "in the plenitude of 
his apostolic powers,'' that all former Pontificals be suppressed 
and abolished, wherever printed, and confinned by whatever 
privileges and decrees, in all churches, monasteries, convents, 
military and religious orders and places, and also by all patri- 
archs, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiastical 
prelates, and the restored and reformed Pontifical used in its 
stead. The same pontiff, to secure his own work against the 
casualties of all its predecessors, enacts, with an assumption of 
infallibility which the past might have taught him to avoid, 
" that the foresaid Pontifical shall at no time, either in whole 
or in part, be changed, or anything added to it or taken from it." 
Nevertheless we find, in another preface, Urban VIII., in 1 644, 
only half a century after, again addressing posterity, and declar- 
ing, " that in the course of time it was found that many errors 
had crept in, either through the ignorance or carelessness of 
printers, or from other causes/* and that it was again a matter 
worthy of the Chief Pastor to institute a revisal and correction 
of the whole; and so late as 1748, alterations and additions 
have been made, over and above those required by the " ignor- 
ance or carelessness of the printers." 
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The Pontifical consists of three parts, — L Sacred persons; 
2. Sacred things; 3. Sacred occasions. 

1. The administration of the sacraments of confirmation and 
of the sacred orders, the benediction of abbots and abbesses, 
consecration of virgins, of kings and queens at coronations, and 
the benediction of soldiere. 

2. The consecration of sacred things, — ^as the forms and order 
in the consecration of churches, altars, cemeteries, patens, cups, 
priestly and episcopal robes, crosses, images, sacred vessels^ 
relics, bells, arms, and other warlike instruments. 

3. The public occasions, of religion, — ^as the publication of 
the moveable feasts — expulsion and reconciliation of penitents — 
the preparation of the feast of Coena Domini— of the sacred oils 
— ^the mode of celebrating synods— of degrading, suspending, 
and excommunicating the various orders of the Church— of 
reconciling apostates, schismatics, or heretics — b, prelate's order 
in journeying — ordering of processions to meet kings, queens, 
emperors, princes, or princesses — even to the shaving of the 
beard in proper clerical manner, — ^in short, whatever may fall to 
the care of a bishop or church dignitary, is set down with elabo- 
rate precision and fulness of rubrical direction, and of litur- 
gical service, to save the trouble of forethought or preparation, 
and that all bishops in all parts of the world, under Rome's 
sceptre, may speak, and do the same things in the same words 
and gestures, like so many automatons set in motion by one 
common spring. 

But a general outline of the contents of the Pontifical will 
give the reader very inadequate ideas of the copiousness, 
minuteness, and ceremonial richness of this book. As the 
Papacy has taken ample securities to be honoured by the 
bishops, BO it has taken in the Pontifical the greatest care 
that the bishop in each diocese be the chief fountain of spiritual 
honours and blessings — the chief dispenser of rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

The Ritual of Oonfibmatiok. 

Of all the inventions of the Church, that of confirmation is 
perhaps one of the most natural, and most convertible to good 
ends. Where baptism was administered chiefly to adults, as in 
the first spread of the gospel, it was unthought of; but when 
infant baptism became the rule, and adult baptism the excep- 
tion, confirmation at the age of maturity gave to the Church an 
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oecasion of sering that the duties of parents or sponsorB had 
been in some measure fulfilled, of giving further instiUction to 
the young, and soliciting their attention, when about to enter 
upon life, to their duties and hopes as immortal b^ngs. The 
Church of England preserves and makes use of this rite, and 
reserves it to the bishop on his visitation. In Rome it is exalted 
into a sacrament. At the important age, when the boy is pass- 
ing into the man, and the girl into the woman, the youth are 
required to appear before the bishop on his visitation, after due 
preparation by the parish priest. To make the occasion more 
memorable, if not more solemn, the young are required to come 
&sting. The bishop appears in full canonicals, his mitre on his 
head and his pastoral staff in his hand, seated on his throne, 
(faldigtorwmi.) The young kneel before him, with hands folded 
before their breasts. The bishop, rising, lays aside his mitre, and 



" Msj the Holy S|Mritoome upon yon, and earth. O Lord, hear my prayer, 

and the power of the Hoet Higfa pre- and let my eiy ocmie nnto thee. The 

eerre yoa from sin. Our help is in the Lord be with yon, and with your spirit." 
name of the Lord, who made heaven 

Having washed his hands, the bishop dips his thumb in the 
chrism, or consecrated oil used in confirmation, and makes on 
•the youth's forehead the sign of the cross, saying, '* I confirm 
thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, Amen/' The bishop th^a 
gently strikes the youth on the cheek, saying, " Peace be with 
thee." All kneeling, the service concludes with the following 
prayer: — 

" O Grod, who didet give the Holy chricon, and signed with the sign of the 

Spirit to thy apostles, and didst please holy cross, and make them meet temples 

that by them and their saooessors it for the habitation of his gloiy/' Turning 

should be delivered to the fi&ithful, gra- to the confirmed, the bishop says, " The 

ciously regard the service of our hu- Lord bless you out of Sion, that yon may 

milityy and grant that the Holy Spirit see the good of Jerusalem all your days, 

may descend on those, whose foreheads and possess eternal life." 
we have this day anointed with the holy 

Resuming his mitre and seat, he now addresses a few words 
to the sponsors of the confirmed, suj^osed to be present, respect- 
ing the care of the young, both in the way of instruction and 
good example, — teaching them especially the Creed, the Pater 
Noster, and Ave Maria. 

Such is the substance of the ceremony of confirmation, — cer- 
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tiainly not an ungi*aceful or unbecoming use of the bishop in an 
Episcopal Church, and which we can conceive both, priest and 
bishop turning to spiritual profit, at the important age between 
the lad and the man. But it has no manner of claim to the 
dignity of a sacrament, or Scriptural ordinance instituted by 
Christ; and the spiritual profit of it is totally abolished in practice, 
by allowing infants to be brought for confirmation by sponsors.^ 
Confirmation is thus made a mere superstitious addition to 
baptism} To this the Church of Rome has been tempted by 
the difficulty of getting this institution observed by the common 
people ; thus sacrificing all the good and useful purposes which 
it might serve, as a means of detaining youth longer under 
pastoral instruction, and stimulating to parental care at home* 
The Lutheran Church and the Church of England, in preserv- 
ing this ancient rite, never, so far as we know, administered it 
to infants, — reserving it to the useful purpose of giving the 
Church additional securities for the religious instruction of 
youth. The concluding instructions of the bishop are in like 
manner addressed to sponsors not present, or who have not 
and cannot take any effective part in the duty, which confirma- 
tion might tend to secure in parents; thus conyerting this 
reasonable service into a mere pretence, like many other of its 
fair shows. 

That the bishop should have. the youth thus brought before 
him, ere they break forth into manhood, is natural and grace- 
ful; but our readers will hardly be prepared for the episcopal 
consecration of the humblest functionary of the Church. 

The Makikg of ▲ Clbrk. 

Three pages of rubrics and prayers are given to the making 
of the clerk. A pair of scissors is ordered to be in readiness, 
with a cloth for laying the cut locks upon. While kneeling 

^ We cannot otherwise understand the mbrical direction, (p. 16,) " In&nts 
wishing to be confirmed are held by their sponsors in their right arms before the 
bishops;'^ and at the beginning of the mbric, (p. 15,) "The bishop, wishing to 
oonfirm infimts, youths, or others that have been baptized." it is also implied- in 
the episcopal admonition to sponsors. 

' The Presbyterian churches of Scotland accomplish substantially the same end, 
in the careful preparation of the young for admission -to the Lord's Table. Those 
baptized in infoncy are then called to make a solemn and well-considered profession 
of their -personal Christianity, as heirs of the fiuth and hopes of that gospel into 
whose privileges they were outwardly introduced by their parents. 
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before him, the bishop, during the repetition of certain pealms, 
takes up the forceps^ and *' eats the extremities of the hair of 
the fhtnie clerk in four phices, — in the forehead, back of the 
head, and at each ear. Then, in the middle of his head, he 
divides some locks,'' saying to him, '^ The Lord is the lot of my 
inheritance, and of my cup. Thou art he that restorest my 
inheritance to me;'' and then he prays, " Crrant, we beseech, 
thee, Almighty God, that thy servant, who has this day parted 
with his hair for the lore of God, may ever remain in thy love ; 
and preserve him without spot for ever." The bishop then 
takes the surplice, and assists him to put it on, saying, " May 
the Lord put on thee the new man, who is created of God in 
the justice and holiness of truth;" and after this prayer, and an 
admonition to his duties, he is regarded as duly consecrated to 
his office. 

THX DOOR-KSEPEB. 

The clerk is only said to be made, (faciendo.) Why only 
made we cannot understand, since he is episcopally made and 
consecrated. Yet ordinatio is never applied to the clerk; oddly 
enough, however, it is to the door-keeper, who is esteemed one 
of the four ** minor dders." The door-keeper elect appears 
before the bishop in his surplice, with a candle in his right 
hand, and is thus addressed : — 



" About to undertake the office of a 
door-keeper, {o$tiariu$,) beloved boo^ 
eonsider what is your duty in the house 
of Ood« It u yawr part to strike the 
qrmbal and the bell, to open the church 
and the pkce of relics, and to open the 
book to him that reads. Beware, then, 
lest anything, through your negligence, 
perish in the church. At the fixed hours, 
letthehonseof Godbe opento the fiuth- 
fai, and always shut to the unbelieving. ^ 



Have a care, also, that as you open and 
shut the visible church with material 
kejTSy so, by your words and example, to 
shut the invisible house of God, even 
the hearts of the fiuthfol to the devO, 
and to open them to God; that the 
divine words which you hear may be 
retained in the heart and fulfilled in the 
life, which may God in his mercy perfect 
in you." 



The bishop then delivers the keys of the church to the Ostia* 
rius, saying, " So act, as you shall render to God an account of 
those things which are locked up by these keys." The arch- 
deacon then takes him to the church gates, where he performs 



^ This is instruction contrary to apostolic, (I Cor. xiv. 23,) " And there came 
in those that are unbelievers." 
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an act of opening and shutting. The bell-rope is also delivered 
to him, on which also he makes an essay, when he again brings 
him into the presence of the bishop, who prays, — 

" Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Eter- dient to thy will, and may desire to 

nal God, deign to blesu this thy servant in attain to an inheritance among thine 

his office of door-keeper, that among the elect." 
janitors of thy church he may be obe- 

Such are the rites and ceremonies by which the humblest 
officer in the Church of Rome is consecrated, which, when first 
instituted, and Latin was the language of the common people, 
might have been a reasonable service; but which, to the un- 
learned door-keeper, is nought but the muttering of a religious 
charm, connected only, in his mind, with his secure enjoyment 
of the emoluments of his office. 

Ths Eeadeb. 

The other three minor orders are the reader, the exorcist, 
and the acolyte. The reader, (lector J kneeling before the bishop, 
with a candle in his hand, is presented with the Book of Church 
Lessons, and is admonished to duties in a strain that sounds 
like mockery in a church that condemns him to read the lessons 
in an unknown tongue. 

** Chosen, most dear son, to be a cation of the fiuthful, and free from all 

reader in the house of Grod, know your mistake, lest the truth of the divine 

office, and fulfil it Have a care lesson, through your carelessness, be 

thatthewordsofGod, namely, the sacred corrupted. Therefore, when you read 

lesson, be given forth distinctly and you should stand in an elevated place, 

plainly, to the understanding and edifi- to be heard and seen by all." ^ 

The Exoboist. 

We have seen in the Rituale Romanum the elaborate forms 
for the exorcising of the possessed. But provision is made for 
the proper endowment of the exorcist himself, whenever it shall 

^ This admonition, although now a mockery, is, to the church that prescribes 
it, a reproof and admonition of "the more excellent way" of the early Church. 
The order of readers, in the primitiye Church, is a striking proof of its anxiety 
to make the common people acquainted with holy Scripture. The revival of this 
order at the Beformation was suggested by the same anxiety. Until everyone in 
Scotland had a Bible, and could read it, such an order was indispensable, — going 
from house to house, or occupying the reading desk, before the service commenced, 
each Sabbath day, — ^that all the people might hear the word read aloud in their 
native tongue. 
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be thought expedient to choose and conaecrate such an office^ 
bearer in the Church. The exorcist elect, kneeling before the 
bishop, with candles in his handsi, is thus addressed: — 

" About to be ordained^ most dear expel demons from the bodies of otben, 

Mon, to the office of an exomet, yon yon may cast out uacleanneaB and wi^- 

ooght to know what yon midertake. It edness from your own body, lest yon fiill 

is your part to cast out demons, and to under the power <^ those spirits that 

teach the prayer, that he who oommani- you put to flight firtmi others. Learn 

cates not gives phu» to the devil ; and it from your office to restrain yonr own 

is yonr part in your ministry to pour out &ultey lest through yoor evil manners 

the water, (holy.) Receive, therefore, the enemy prevail, and avenge himself 

the power of laying hands on the poe- Then, truly yon will rule over other 

sessed, that by the imposition of yonr demons, when yon have first overcome 

hands, by the grace of the H<dy Siurit, their complicate wickedness in yourself; 

and thewordsofezonnsm, unclean spirits which may the Lord grant you to do. 
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may be driven from the bodies possessed through his Holy Sfnrit. 
by them. Study, therefore, that as you 

The Book of Exorcisms is then presented to him, or in lieu 
of it a copy of the Missal or Pontifical, the bishop saying, 

" Receive and take charge, and have power of laying hands upon the possessed, 
or tiie baptized, or catechumens.** 

Thb Acoltte. 

The acolyte, too, has his ordination, although the office is 
usually held by mere boys, and is properly a menial office. The 
symbols of his office are, a candlestick with an extinguished 
wax taper, and an empty vase or jar, which are duly delivered 
to him by the bishop, along with this admonition: — 

" Having undertaken, most dear son, wine and water at ihe encharist. Study^ 

the office of an aoolytei, consider what therefore, to fulfil your office wortiiily. 

you undertake. It is the part of the .... Let your light shine before men, 

acolyte to carry the wax bearer, to kin- that tiiey may see your good works, and 

die the lights of the church, to minister glorify your Father in heaven," &iO, 

The prayers and rubrics for the acolyte occupy, together, 
three pages of the Pontifical. 

The Sacbed Obdebs.— Sub-Dsacon. 

The forms of ordination of the " sacred orders'' follow. There 
are sub-deacons, deacofis, and presbyters or priests. The sym- 
bols of office presented to the sub-deacon ^ are an empty chalice, 

1 The sub-deacon, according to the Ceremoniale Episcoporum, serves the deacon 
with the jars of wine and water, pours water into the chalice, holds the patepj 
changes the chalice, and replaces it. 
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"With a paten, a jar, and a towel. He approaches the bishop 
with his amice, alb, girdle, and maniple all ready, his stole in 
his left hand, and his dalmatic on his left arm, and a candle in 
his right hand. On the epistle side of the altar, the sub-deacon 
elect prostrates himself on the ground, fprostemunt sej those 
around him kneeling, and the service is begun with the litany, 
said or sung. He is admonished that he is about to pass, of his 
own free choice, from the secular to the sacred character, — 
a transition once made and never to be unmade, binding 
him to the service of the Church, and to perpetual chastity. 
His office, he is told, is to prepare water for the ministry of the 
altar, to serve the deacon, to wash the altar-cloths and the 
cloths called corporals, in which the host is wrapped, and to 
bring the chalice and paten to them for the sacrifice. He is 
also admonished to use one vessel for washing the altar-cloth, 
and another for the corporal, and by no means the one for the 
other, or for any other purpose. The bishop, having given these 
and other exhortations, takes the amice that lies on his neck 
and puts it on his head, saying, " Receive the amice, by which 
is signified the correction of speech, in the name of the Father," 
&c. Then he puts the maniple on his left arm, saying, '* Re- 
ceive the maniple, by which is signified the fruit of good works, 
in the name of the Father," &c. Then he puts on him the 
tunic, saying, " The Lord clothe thee with the tunic of pleasant- 
ness and the grace of joy. In the name of the Father," &c. 
Finally, he delivers to him the book of the Epistles, saying, 
*' Receive the book of the Epistles, and power to read the same 
in the Church of the living God." 

The Deacon. 

^ The deacon is ordained with very similar ceremonies. He 
is especially admonished tliat he belongs to the leviticai order, 
and that it is his part to administer at the altar, to baptize, and 
to preach. The bishop says to him, " Receive the Holy Spirit, 
for strength, and to resist the devil and his temptations;" and 
invests him with the white stole and d£lmatic, instead of the 
tunic of the sub-deacon, — presenting him with a copy of the 
Gospels, instead of the Epistles. We do not find so much as 

^ In solemn mass, the deaoon robes the bishop and disrobes him, and chaunts 
the gospel. — Cerem. Episc.^ p. 22. 

Q 
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one word about the deacon's original duties of ministering to 
the poor, or taking chaise of the temporal goods of the church, 
so thoroughly is the New Testament design of this office ignored. 
It is evidently used only as a convenient step and transition to 
the priesthood. In fact, all the higher orders of the Church of 
Rome are open to the lower, without any principle or practice 
of exclusiveness. As in Napoleon's army the common soldier 
might rise to be a marshal of the empire, so the ostiaHus, in 
the ecclesiastical army of Rome, may rise to be Pope; and that 
church which requires abject submission from all, rewards that 
submission, in its turn, by opening to competition the' highest 
prizes of pre-eminence and power. The ecclesiastical slave of 
to-day, becomes the ecclesiastical sovereign and despot of to- 
morrow. It is thus, by bribing all her ranks, ecclesiastical 
Rome has lived so long and so strong. Every part is so well 
compacted and jointed into every other part, admitting of no 
separation of worldly interests, schooling down all the repug- 
nance of the soul to abject submission, by the hope of one day 
receiving the same in return. This schooling goes on until the 
desired honours are obtained, or the habit of obedience become 
the habit of the man, — a habit he can no longer throw off with- 
out spiritual fears, as well as worldly losses, which few men 
after manhood can face. 

The Ordination op a Priest. 

For his ordination more solemn preparation is made. In 
addition to the vestments alreadv' mentioned, he comes before 
the bishop with the planet folded over his left arm. The sacred 
oil is in readiness, and mass is celebrated. The archdeacon, 
leading him up to the bishop, says, " Reverend father, the holy 
Catholic Mother Church requires that these deacons be ap- 
pointed to the burden of the priesthood.*' The bishop inquires 
"Is he worthy?" to which the archdeacon rejoins, "So far as 
human frailty may know, I know and testify that he is worthy 
to bear the burden of this office.'* 

The form of asking the mind of the people, in the matter of 
ordination, is also kept up. The bishop, turning to the people, 
says to them, 

'* Nor in vain was it appointed by the people should be consulted 

Fathers, that at the election of those Therefore, what you know of his con- 
who should preside at the altar, the duct or manners, what you have truly 
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•xperienced, discover openly, and give him, for God, or on aoooont of God, let 

your testimony, — ^not influenced by afiEeo- him come forth boldly and let him say ; 

tion, but according to their desert. If yet let him be mindful of his condition.*' 
any one, tiierefore, has anything against 

Thus Rome preserves the form of consulting the people; and 
lest the form should start up into a reality of popular power, it 
is carefully restricted, as in our Protestant Established Churches, 
into a power of objecting, and that only on the ground of morals, 
— a power which no parishioners, except in the most extreme 
and notorious cases, will, for their own peace, exercise. ^ 

Tlie priest, to be, is admonished that it is his office " to offer 
8(icrifice, to bless, govern, preach, and baptize.'' The bishop 
lays both his hands on his head; the other priests present, 
doing the same, of whom three are, or should be, present in 
their robes called planets. Raising his hands, and stretching 
them over the candidate, he offers the ordination prayer. He 
then invests him with the stole in the form of a cross, and with 
the chasuble. The hymn, " Veni Creator Spiritus,'' — " Come 
Creator Spirit,'* is sung, when the bishop, dipping his thumb in 
the sacred oil, anoints each hand with its joints after the man- 
ner of a cross, saying, *' Vouchsafe, Lord, to consecrate and 
sanctify these hands by this unction, and by our benediction; 
and whatever he shall bless, may it be blessed; and whatever 
he shall consecrate, may it be consecrated and sanctified." 
The chalice, with the wine, and water, and paten upon it, and 
a host, are then delivered to him, saying, " Receive power to 
offer the sacrifice of God, and to celebrate mass for the living 
and the dead." The priest then kisses the hand of the bishop, 
and receives from him the host; the bishop saying, "May the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to eternal life." 
The apostles' creed is now repeated, after which the bishop 
again puts both his hands on his head, saying, " Receive the 
Holy Spirit, whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained." Then he is in- 
vested with the chasuble, and kneeling before the bishop, he 
places his folded hands between the hands of the bishop, who 
says, " Dost thou promise to me, and to my successors, reve- 
rence and obedience?" to which the priest replies, "I promise." 

^ These are the only remains of the popular voice in the Boman Church. As 
the Christian people lost their Christian character, they lost their Christian privi- 
leges, being unable any longer to use them to any good purpose. The elevation 
of the Christian people, as naturally leads to the resumption of their old privileges. 
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The Consecration of thb Bishop. 

As each and every office in the diocese is bound to the 
bishop, from the ostiarius to the priest, so the bishop is bound 
to the Apostolic See, only less significantly, as the universal 
bishop cannot be himself present to receive the personal 
homage of all his suffragans, and impart the Papal consecra- 
tion. As might have been anticipated, as each office ascends 
in the hierarchal ladder, the ceremonies are the more magnifi- 
pent and imposing. The consecration of the bishop elect, is to 
take place on a Sunday, or some one of the greater festivals of 
the Church, that both greater solemnity may be. given to the 
pccasion, and a larger attendance of the public ; and both the 
consecrater and the elect are recommended to fast on the pre- 
ceding day.^ The wardrobe to be provided for the occasion, is 
most elaborate and abundant — sandals, amice, alb, girdle, pec^ 
toral cross, stole, tunic, dalmatic, chirothecs, planet, mitre, 
pontifical ring, pastoral staff, maniple, gremiale, missals, and 
pontificaL* The faldistorium, or episcopal seat, is also to be 
prepared and adorned, and two bishops must assist the conse- 
crater. Very copious and minute, indeed, are these rubrical 
directions. But all things being ready, in the principal or 
cathedral church of the diocese, the consecration takes place in 
presence of assembled crowds of priests and people. 

The proceedings are opened by the senior assistant bishop, 
saying to the bishop who is to consecrate, " Reverend father,, 
the holy Catholic Mother Church requires that you raise this 
priest here present to the burden of the episcopacy." The 
consecrater, " Have you the apostolic mandate ? " The senior 
bishop replies, " We have." The consecrater says, " Let it be 
read." On the Papal mandate being read, and all fo^^d right, 
the elect is directed to come before the consecrater, and kneel- 
ing, takes the following oath of obedience to the Holy See : — 

I, N.» elect of the cburch of N., will do aught that may destroy their life or 
be £uthfdl and obedient to the blessed limb, nor lay hands on them by any de- 
apostle Peter, and the holy Boman ceit or violence, or any kind of injury 
Church, and our lord N., Pope N., and under whatever pretence. The counsel 
his suflcessors, canonically instituted, entrusted to me by them, or their 
^ will not by counsel, consent, or deed, nuncios, or letters, I will never disclpse 

1 This is after the fipostolio example in Acts xiv. 28 ; xiii. 2, 3. 

' See the explanation of these in notes to Missal, on Priests' prepar. for mass. 
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to their Ioib, aooording to my know- 
ledge. I will be helpful to uphold and 
defend the Roman Papacy and the re- 
galia of St Peter, saving my own order,^ 
against all men. I will treat the Apos- 
tolic legate honourably in going and 
returning, and will aid him in his neces- 
sitiee. I will take care to preserve, 
defend, increase, and promote, the 
rights, honours, privileges, and autho- 
rity of the holy Roman CShuroh, our 
lord the pope, and successors. Nor 
will I engage in any counsel, act, or 
affiiir, which may be in any way pre- 
judicial to them or their persons, rights, 
honour, status, or power. And' if I 
shall know from any one, that any such 
matter is on foot, I shall hinder it so 
far as is in my power, and as quickly as 
I can, I will signify to the same our 
lord, or to another, so that it may come 
to his knowledge* The rules of the 
holy others, the decrees, ordinances, 
appointments, reservations, provisions, 
and apostolic mandates, I shall observe 
with all power, and cause them to be 
observed by others. I will pursue and 
assail heretics, schismatics, and rebels, 
against the same our lord the pope, or 
his successors, so &r as I have power.* 
Called to the synod I shall come, unless 
I shall be canonically hindered. The 
threshold of the apostles / shaU visit in 
perton every three yean, and to our lord 
the pope, or foresaid successors, I will 

Such is the oath of the bishop elect, before his consecration, 
sworn upon the gospels, and before the consecrating bishop— an 
oath taken in the most solemn circumstances in which a Roman 
ecclesiastic is placed, when about to be consecrated; if a 

^ " Salvo meo ordine," is a saving clause, the remaining evidence of the struggle 
which, for a time, the bishops maintained against the Papacy, as the presbyters 
before against bishops ; for as the bishops rose over the rights of the presbyter, 
so the Papacy has risen upon both, and by alternately taking the side of the 
presbyter and bishop, has become gradually master of both. 

* The Latin is, " Hsreticos, schismaticos, et rebellee eldem J>omino nostro, v^ 
Buceessoribus pnedictis pro posse persequar et impugnabo." This clause, in 
England, by a dispensation from the pope, is said to be disused in the consecration 
of bishops, and shown in the pontificals as blotted out. Whether this is more than 
in words, let the daily prosecutions of Protestants on the Continent declare. 



render an account of my wh6le pastorat 
office, and of all thmgs pertaining ta 
the state of my church, the discipline of 
the cleigy and people, and whatever 
pertains in any way to the salvation o^ 
the souls entrusted to me; and I wilt 
humbly receive the apostolic commands, 
and diligently execute them. But if I. 
shall be hindered by a legitimate cause, 
I shall fulfill these fbresaid duties by a 
sure messenger, having a special man- 
date to this end, from the bosom of 
my chapter, or other person appointed 
of ecclesiastical dignity ; or fidling these, 
by a diocesan priest; and fiuling the 
clergy altogether, by some other secular' 
priest or regular of known probity and 
piety, fully instructed in the above men- 
tioned matters. Of the hinderances in 
this matter, I will, by legitimate prooft, 
instruct the cardinal of the holy Roman' 
Church presiding over the congregation 
of the sacred council, transmitting them 
by the aforementioned nuncio. 

"The possessions belonging to my 
table, I will not sell nor give away, nor 
pledge, nor will I exchange for new, 
nor in any manner alienate, even with 
the consent of the chapter of my church, 
without consulting the Roman pontiff. 
And if I shall alienate any of them, t 
will be content to incar the punishment 
appointed by the published constitu- 
tion." 
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worldly man, to one of the highest dignities and honours his 
church can bestow; and if a spiritual man, to one of the most 
sacred and responsible offices in his church, when his heart is 
most disposed to feel all the solemnity of his oath, and to con- 
strue it in its strictest sense — ^an oath which, in his mind, must 
be felt to override and swallow up all civil oaths, as Aaron's 
rod swallowed up those of Egypt's magicians. Every other 
oath, past and future, must be taken, saving this oiie, nullifying 
them whenever they come into any manner of collision. The 
I>ope's bishops, by this oath, are constituted his licensed spies 
on all proceedings which may affect, or may be supposed to 
affect, in any way the interests of the Roman See, at home or 
abroad; and what is there in politics or negotiation, that may 
not directly or indirectly be so construed by a zealous bishop? 
To make this relationship to the Holy See the more felt, and 
to keep up the ecclesiastical tie and fellowship throughout life, 
every Italian bishop must visit the " threshold of the apostles " 
once in the three years. Every bishop resident in any other 
part of Europe, every fowr years. Those in the remotest parts 
of Europe, and in Africa, every five years; and those of Asia 
and America, every ten years. 

The bishop elect is now subjected to the following interroga- 
tions : — 



Comecrater, Will you by word and 
deed teach the people over whom you 
are ordained 8uch things as you learn 
from the Holy Scripturea? 

JiespoTue. I will. 

C Will yoa reverently receive, teach 
and observe the traditions of the ortho- 
dox fathers, and the decretals and con- 
stitutions of the Holy and Apostolic 
See? 

JR. I will. 

C. Will you give in all things to the 
blessed Apostle Peter, to whom, and to 
his vicar our Lord, Lord N., Pope N., 
and his successors, the. Homan pontiff, 
have been given by God the power of 
binding and loosing — ^&ith, subjection, 
and obedience, according to canonical 
authority? 

JR. I will. 

C. Will you restrain yourself in your 
manners from every evil way, and as 



much as in you lies, God assiating you, 
incline to all good ways? 

It. I wUl. 

C. Will you, by the assistance of 
God, preserve and teach chastity and 
sobriety t 

R. I will. 

C. Will you always engage in the 
divine business of your office, a stranger 
to worldly affiiirs, and to vile lucre, so 
fitr as human frailty can be? 

JR. I will. 

C. Will you preserve in yourself and 
teach others to preserve, humility and 
patience? 

JR. I wiU. 

C. Will you be a&ble and pitiful to 
the poor and the stranger, and to all in 
indigence, for the sake of the Lord? 

JR. I will. 

Then the consecrater prays,-^ 
All these and other good qualities, 
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may the* liord bestow on thee, and de- 
fend thee, and strengthen in thee all 
goodness." 

JR. Amen. 

C, Do you believe aooording to your 
imdentanding, and the reach of yonr 
mind, the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, to be one Omnipotent 
God, and the whole Deity to be in the 
Holy Trinity, co-essential, oon-subetan- 
tial, co-eternal, and oo-onmipotent, of 
one will, power, and majesty, the Crea- 
tor of all creatures, from whom are all 
things, by whom are all things, and in 
whom are all things in heaven and 
earth, visible and invisible, corporal and 
flpiritual? 

R. I assent^ and so believe. 

C. Do you believe each person in the 
Holy Trinity, to be the one true, fiiU, 
and perfect God? 

R. I believe. 

C, Do you believe the Son of God, the 
Word of God, to be eternally begotten of 
the Father, con-substantial, co-omnipo- 
tent, and oo-eqnal in all things in divinity 
to the Father ; that he was in time bom 
of the Holy Spirit of the Virgin Mary, 
with a rational soul, having two nativi- 
ties, one eternal of the Father, another, 
in time of Mary; true God, and true 
man, its own proper nature in each, 
perfect, not adopted, nor in appearance 
only, but the only and one Son of Grod 
in two, and of two natures, but in the 
fiingulaiity of one person, impassible 
and immortal as to his divinity, but in 
his humanity, enduring for us, and for 
our salvation ; true Buffering of the flesh 
and burial, and rising on thfl^ third day 
from the dead, by a true resurrection of 
the flesh; on the fortieth day after his 



resurrection with the flesh with which he 
rose, he ascended to heaven and sat 
down at the right hand of the Father; 
thence to come to judge the quick and 
the dead; and to render to every man 
aooording to his works, whether they 
have been good, or whether they have 
been evil? 

72. I assent, and so believe in all these 
things. 

O. Do you believe also in the Holy 
Spirit, full and perfect, and true God, 
proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, co-equal, and co-essential, co-omni- 
potent, and co-etemal, in all things 
with the Father and the Son? 

H. I believe. 

C. Do you believe that this Holy 
Trinity are not three Grods, but one 
God, omnipotent, eternal, invisible, and 
unchangeable? 

H. I believe. 

C, Do you believe the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church to be the one true 
church iu' which is bestowed the one 
true baptism, and the true remission of 
the sins of all?^ 

R, I believe. 

C. Do you anathematize also eveiy 
heresy raising itself against this Holy 
Catholic Church? 

R, I anathematize them. 

C, Do you also believe in the true re- 
surrection of the same flesh,* which you 
now bear, and in eternal life? 

R, I believe. 

C. Do you also believe the one Grod 
and Almighty Lord, to be the author of 
the New and Old Testament, of the Son, 
and the Prophets, and Apostles? 

R, I believe. 



^ Yet we saw in the Bituale Bomaniun, that any one in an exigency might 
baptize ; and re-baptasm it very rare in the Roman Church. 

* The ancient church happily did not attempt any definition of the expression 
" same flesh." Science not having raised the question of identity of particles, or 
revealed those rapid and frequent changes of our materialism throughout life 
which are yet consistent with our being one and the same in that personal identity 
which every one understands, and which is so difficult of definition. 
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It is remarkable that no such quegtions are set doWn to be 
put to the priest before Ordination, as if his intelligence were 
too low to require the full apprehension of the articles of faith, 
or of too inconsiderable importance to make such special guards 
to hk soundness in the faith necessary. The Council of Trent 
allowed bishops to have the Scriptures read at their table, but 
say nothing of this to her common priests.* 

The office of the bishop is thus described to him by his conse- 
crater :— " It is the part of a bishop to judge, interpret, conse- 
crate, ordain, offer sacrifice, baptize, and confirm," — ^wholly 
omitting the apostle Paul's chief distinction, preaching, and 
inserting baptizing — the office that apostle thought he might 
freely leave to others, « (1 Cor. [i. 14-16.) We saw, in the 
ordination of the priest, the bishop anointed his hands with the 
holy oil. But the bishop elect has the distinction of being also 
anointed on the crown of the head, in the form of a cross, with 
the words, " May thy head be anointed and consecrated with 
the heavenly blessing in the pontifical order. The following is 
the principal prayer of consecration, which we give entire, as in 
many respects the prayer suitable to the separation of a min- 
ister of religion to his office, and fragrant of apostolic times. 

Pba¥ZB at Obdination of a Bishop. 

" O Lord, may this oil flow aban- strnotion. Whatever he shall bind on 

dantly on his head, flow down to his earth, let it be bound in heaven, and 

lips, yea, descend to the extremities of whatever he shidl loose on earth, let it 

his body, that the power of thy Spirit be loosed in heaven. Whosesoever sins 

inay both fill him inwsa^ly, and sur- he shall retain, let them be retained, 

l^und him outwardly. May constancy and whosesoever sins he shall remits do 

in the &ith distinguish him, — ^purity of thou remit them. He that shall curse 

love, sincerity of peace. May his feet him, let him be cursed, and he that shall 

be beautiful in thy service, to preach bless him, let him be filled with bless* 

peace, to preach good tidings. Grant to ings. Let him be a fiuthful and wise 

faim, O Lord, the muiistry of reconcilia- servant, whom thou hast appointed over 

tion, in word and in deed, in the power thy &mily, that he may give to them 

of signs and prodigies. Let his speech food in due season, and pi-esent eveiy 

and preaching be not with persuasive man perfect. Let him be unwearied in 

words of human wisdom, but in mani- his anxieties, fervent in spirit ; let him 

festation of the Spirit and of power, hate pride, love humility and truth, nor 

Orant to him, O Lord, the keys of the ever des^t it, either overcome by praises 

kingdom of heaven, whidi thou didst or by fear. Let him not put light for 

bestow for edification, and not for de- darkness, nor darkness for light; let him 

— ■ . . I _^.^— I- _ ■ . - 

1 Session 2, Waterworth's Edition, 1848, p. 14. 

■ The word interpret {mterpretari) would probably be stretched to include 
preaching. Tt is afterwards specially named. 
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uot call dvil good, nor good evil. Let him thy bleMU&g and graoe, that he tnay 

him be a debtor to the wise and to the eiDBr be qualified to entreat thy meroy^ 

unwise, that he may obtain the fruits of and may, by thy grace, be a devoted son. 

the profiting of all men. O Lord, thou Through our Lord Jesus Christ, thy 

hast bestowed on hun an episcopal seat, Son, who lives and reigns with thee iii 

to govern thy church and people com- the unity of the Holy Spirit, Qod for 

mitted to him. Let authority, power, ever and ever. Besp. Amen." 
firmness be given to him. Multiply upon 

We have been struck in all the formulae of these ordinations 
with the absence of all Mariolatry and saint-worship, as if these 
were parts of forms more ancient than Mary-worship. So far 
as we recollect, Mary is not once named, and the prayers are all 
offered through Christ to the Father, or to the Holy Spirit 

The hands of the new bishop are now anointed with the holy 
oil, as well as his head, and the pastoral staff is presented to 
him, saying, 

** Receive the pastoral staff of oMce, out anger, in agitation soothing their 
that you may be mercifully severe in cor- excited minds, in tranquillity not delay- 
reeling fitults, exercising judgment with- ing the censure of severity." 

The pastoral Wngr, after being duly blessed and sprinkled, is 
put upon the consecrated hands, saying, 

" Receive the ring, the symbol of fide- espoused of God, to wit, the holy Churph, 
lity, and, as &r as possible, guard the adorned with inviolate faith.'* 

The Gospels are then presented to him, saying, 

'* Receive the gospel, and go jpreae^ his grace in thee, who lives and reigns 
to the people committed to thee ; for for ever and ever." 
God is powerful, that he may increase 

Having partaken of the sacrament, the mitre is now set on 
his head, saying, 

" O Lord, we place on the head of to him, may stand strong as their assail- 

this high priest and warrior die helmet ant. Thou didst distinguish the fiioe of 

of thy strength and salvation, that, beau- thy servant Moses, in thy intercourse 

tiful in appearance and armed in head with him on the mount, by the luminous 

by the horns of each testament, he may rays of thy brightness and truth ; and 

appear terrible to the adversaries of the didst command the tiara to be placed on 

truth, and through thy grace imparted the head of Aaron, thy pontiff." 

Even the presentation of the pontifical gloves are accompanied 
with the following prayer, containing an unforttftiate allusion 
to Jacob: — 

" Surround, O Lord, the hands of this meat and drink to his father, so also 

thy servant with the purity of the New may the victim of salvation offered by 

Man, who descended from heaven ; that his hands deserve to obtain the blessing 

as Jacob thy beloved, covering his hands of thy grace. Through our Lord Jesus 

with the skins of kids, obtained the pa- Christ, thy Son, who, in the likeness of 

temal blessing, presenting most grateful sinfitl flesh, offered himself to thee for us. *' 
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The Hymn Te Deum is then sung. A closing rubric in- 
forms us, that although the* bishop just consecrated had been 
elect to a patriarchate or archbishopric, he does not assume 
either name until the deliTery of the pall from the holy see, 
which is the symbol of the superiority of the Papacy OTcr all 
the old national primacies and patriarchates that for a time 
disputed successfully the authority of the Roman See, and 
asserted the independence of their several churches. On receiv- 
ing the pall, the oath of fidelity to the Holy See is taken anew, 
in the same words as before, and on solemn mass having been 
said. The bishop presiding takes the pall from the altar on 
which it is laid, and places it on the shoulders of the archbishop 
or patriarch, saying, 

" To the bonour of Almighty God and blessed Peter, in whom is the falness of 

the Blessed Mary, always a ▼irgm, and pontifical office, with the title of patri- 

the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, arch or archlnshop, that you may use it 

of our lord N., Pope N., and the holy within yonr chnrch on certain days, 

Boman Church, also of the church N. which are expressed in the privileges 

committed to thee, we deliyer to thee granted by the apostolic see." 
the pall taken from the body of the 

To this rubric is added, — 

*' Becamu the plenitude of tJie pontifical nor to eonvoJse a eouneU, nor make ehritm 

office is conferred by the paU, and before {holy oi£), nor dedicate a church, nor or- 

amy one shall obtain it, although he be dain clergy, even if he should have apaU 

consecrated, the name of patriarch, pri- in another duirdi, since he ought to seek 

maie, or archbishop is not given; and he a new paU" 
is not allowed to consecrate other bishops. 

Without this said pall he cannot have the cross carried before 
him. This pall he is not allowed by any means to transmit at 
death to another. It is personal to him, — " the pcUriarch or 
archbishop ought to be buried with it." ^ 

^ Of the pallium Alban Butler g^ves the following account: — "It is an ornament 
worn upon the shoulders, with a label hanging down the breast and back. It is 
made of white lamb's wool, and spotted with purple crosses, and is worn as a token 
of the spiritual jurisdiction of metropolitans over the churches of their whole province. 
It is regarded as an emblem of humility, charity, and innocence, and serves to put 
the prelate in mind that he is bound to seek out and carry home on his shoulders 
the strayed sbeep, in imitation of Christ, the Grood Shepherd and Prince of pastors. 
Cardinal Bona says the white lambs are blessed on the festival of St Agnes in her 
church on the Nomentian Hoad, and from that time kept in some nunnery until 
shorn ; and of the wool are the palliums made which are hud over the tomb of St 
Peter, the whole night of the vigil before the feast of the apostle." — ^Butler's 
Saints, June 8. 

The Cerem. Episc., p. 49, declares that until the metropolitan has received the 
pall, the elect to the patriarchate is not to be styled metropolitan or patriarch. 
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The Blessinq of the Abbot. 

Youth are confirmedy the clerk is made^ the door-keeper up 
to the priest ordained, the bishop is consecrated, — ^but the abbot 
is blessed^ into his office by a bishop^ two abbots assisting 
therein. Monastic robes are prepared, instead of pontifical, — ^the 
pastoral staff or crosier, the ring, the seat or throne, and the 
mitre, if he is to be a mitred abbot. He takes the same oath 
of fealty to the Roman See as the bishop, and in the same 
words. The questions asked in the examination are fewer, and 
avoid all doctrinal matters as if they were not so much in his 
province. They are wholly promissory as to good conduct, 
except the following : — 

"Will you give to the holy mother cessors, fidelity, Bubjectioti, obedience, 
RoiDAii Church, and to our most holy and reverence, devotedly and £uthfally 
lord N., the Chief Pontiff, and his auc- in all things ? Besp. I will.*' 

The rule of his order is presented to him, saying, 

** Receive the rule from the holy the diyine law, mayest thou be its leader 

fikthers to rule over and guard the flock to the pastures of the heavenly inheri- 

of God entrusted to thee as God himself tanoe : our Lord Jesus Christ assisting 

shall strengthen thee, and human frailty thee, who lives and reigns with the Fa- 

permit. Beceive the paternal oversight ther and the Holy Spirit for ever and 

of the flock of the Lord, and the care of ever." 
souls; and walking by the precepts of 

He receives the pastoral staff from the bishop, saying, " Re- 
ceive the staff of the pastoral office, that the society committed 
to thee may carry it before thee, and that in correcting their 
faults thou mayest be mercifully severe, and when angry, may 
be mindful of mercy." The ring is given to him in token of 
his espousal to God and to holy mother Church. To the bishop 
he presents two large lighted candles, two loaves, and two bar- 
rels of wine, and reverently kisses the hand of the bishop, — a 
token of his substantial regard for the bishop of the diocese, and 
his installer into office. Yet he swears no obedience to him, as 
he does to the Pope. The ceremonial closes with the kiss of 
peace, and the salutation of the monks under his charge, and 
the new-blessed abbot going round with his assistants and bless- 
ing the people. The chief prayer of benediction which is pro- 

^ Yet, at p. 15, we find the phrase m*dam, used of an abbot, " ut ipsum in ab- 
batem dicti roonasterii dignemini ordinare." This is when the benediction takes 
place by authority of the ordinary of the bishop. In this case he takes an oath of 
subjection to his diocesan, as well aa to the Pope. There are some abbots that 
hold directly of the Roman See, and others of the bishop, and under his jurisdiction. 
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nouneed before presenting htm with the rule of his order, as the 
sign of his oflke, is more worthy of translation than the prayer 
at the consecration of the bishop, and mora soitaUe to a 
than an abbot. 

Pbatkb at Comactjoica of am Abbot. 



"GWe mr, O Lofd, to oar pimfera, 
rbich we poor out hebre thy maqe&tj, 



of mind. 



eooeord. 



thai iboa woii]di4 gneiaadj regard thj 
termty who k iq>poinied in thy namo 
to the goremmeitt of thj aheepi^ And bj 
the interoeMfioii of the Ueved N. to 
bleas him. Tboa didrt descend to our 
redemption and protection from heaven, 
and didrt shew thyself the traeand chief 
Shepherd of the worid, sayiiig, I am the 
Good Shepherd. We inroke thee, we 
hnmbly entreat thee^ that to this thy 
iervant whom tboa hast pleased to ad- 
vance to the emmenoe of the pastoral 
oiBce, thgr goodness may be vonehsafed, 
and tl^ Mnswng all the days of his life. 
Protect him, O Lord, and defend him 
from an his enemies and aU their enmi- 
tisi^ Tinble and inTisible ; direct his steps 
in the way of peace and justice, and 
hugely bestow on him the gifts of thy 
▼irtoes, — justice, temperance, fortitude, 
prudence, dbarity, sobriety, patience, 
magnanimity; invincible constancy, fiuth 
unfeigned, unshaken hope, a devout 
mind, perfect humility, a sound under- 
8tan<£ng, gentleness, modesty, oneness 



knowledge, piety, counsel, and in afl good 
actions, inflexible perseveraneeu Take 
away, O Lord Jesus Christy from him 
whatever k depraved and perverse, what- 
ever is oontrsiy to salvation, — ^whatever 
is hnrtlid to the soul, — pride, boastiDg;, 
vainglory, elation, and whatever maybe 
displeasing to thee. Surround him, in- 
wardly and outwardly, mth the aid of 
thy protection^ that, defended by theei, 
he may be safe — protected by thee, he 
may be secure— taught by thee, he may 
be wise. Shew him the way in whidi 
he should walk; bestow on him the trea- 
sure of wisdom, that he may know and 
possess that from which he may brii^ 
ferth things new and old. Give him in 
all things to follow thy steps, and from 
his ministiy to obtain joyful fruits ; that 
after the course of this life is run, when 
he shaTi come before thy tribunal with 
math fruit of souls, thou raayest bestow 
on him that reward which thou hast pro- 
mised to give to all fiutbfrd stewards 
labouring in thy name." 



Thb Blessikg of the Abbsss. 

The bishop comes prepared with all his pontifical ornaments, 
and mass is celebrated. The lady abbess elect is present at the 
mass, and hears it in her robes. She appears with two senior 
matrons, with the scroll of her appointment in her hand, duly 
sealed and attested. The oath of obedience she takes is shorter 
and somewhat different: — 

" I, N., appointed abbess of the mo- the ordinary of which she is subject,) 

nastery of N., promise before Grod and and to thee, my Lord N., patriarch, or 

his saints, and this solemn congregation arobbishop, or bishop of the same church, 

of sisters, fidelity and becoming subjec- and your successors, according to the sa- 

tion, obedience and reverence to my cred canons, and as the inviolable autho- 

mother church, (naming the church to rity of the Roman See shall command."^ 



^ To have made the abbess directly dependent on the Roman See would have 
inferred more direction than would be convenient. It is well known that Ignatius 
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If exempt from local jurisdiction she says — 

"I, N., of tbo monftfiteiy K.^ of the Lord N. and his suooeBHors oanonically 

order o/ ^t '^,, of the djlooese of N«j instituted, and to thee for the time being 

will be from this time henceforth obQ- my religioas superior, according to the 

dient to the blessed apostle Peter, and rule of our holy father N., and the con- 

the holy Boman Church and our Lord, stitutions of the foresaid order." 

The. rule of her order is delivered to her by the bishop, 
sayipg— 

'* Receive the rule delivered by the oversight of the flock of the Lord, and 

holy fathers to govern aqd guard the the care of souls ; and walking in the 

flock committed to thee by God, as €rod precepts of the Divine law, be thou their 

himself shall strengthen thee, and human leader to the heavenly inheritance : our 

frailty permit. Beo^ive the maternal Lord Jesus Christ assisting," 

Her veil is then sprinkled with holy water, if not done be- 
fore, and she receives it from the bishop's hand, who places it 
over her head and shoulders, saying — 

** Keoeive the sacred veil, by which thy spouse, truly, humbly, and with the 
you may learn to despise the world, and whole strength of thy soul, who defends 
perpetually to be subject to Jesus Christ, from all evil, and leads to life eternal.'* 

She, like the abbot, presents the bishop with two large wax 
candles lighted; but, unlike the abbot, she brings no loaves of 
bread nor store of wine, but kisses the episcopal hand. She is 
now enthroned in her proper monastic throuQ, saying — 

"Beceive full and free power of ruling fast in justice and holiness, and keep 

this monastery and congregation, and all the place appointed thee by God, for 

that pertains to its internal and exter- Qod is powerful, that be m^y increase 

i)al, spiritu2^1 or temporal a^irs. Stand in thee his grace." 

The abbess now accepts the homage of the sisters, and re- 
ceives them to the kiss of sisterhood, 

Thb BiiESBiNa AKB Cqnsbobation of Vibginb. 

On this ceremonial, and the dedication of a church, Rome 
has lavished all her artistic skill to make it interesting and im-r 
posing; and she has succeeded. The rubric of the pontifical 
directs that it take place only on Sundays or certain special 
festivals of the church, when the assembled multitude of kindred 
and neighbours may add to the solemnity of the scene. The 
same rubric directs that it be inquired of the professed "whether 

kept himself carefiilly aloof from tho direction of female religious, and would have 
nothing to do with a female order of Jesuits. Home showed her sense in thus 
taking care that local female disputes and i4>pBal8 should end in the diocese where 
they originated, and tliat the bishop should take order and end them. 
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they have completed their imenty-fiftk year," — ^a ripe age, which 
we cannot reconcile to the decree of Trent, (session 25, ch. 15,) 
which allows profession at sixteen, and even in some cases at 
twelve. It is also inquired as to their free consent and purpose 
to preserve their virginity. They come to the bishop attended 
by bridesmaids as to a marriage — ^which bridesmaids, singularly 
enough, are senior matrons, and their own kindred. The pro- 
fessed appear in the robes used in the monastery, without 
mantles and caps, each with two senior matrons (bridesmaids) 
and kindred, the choir singing, *' "Wise virgins, trim your lamps ; 
lo, the spouse comes; go ye forth to meet him.'' Hearing this 
the virgins kindle their wax tapers, and advance two and two. 
The archpriest, on their part, now asks of the bishop their con- 
secration, saying — 



" Beverend fiither, Holy Mother, the 
Catholic Church, asks that you vouch- 
safe to bless and consecrate these vir- 
gins here present, and to espouse them 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Highest." The bishop replies, "Do 
you know them to be worthy?" The 
archpriest rejoins, "So fiir as human 
frailty can know, I believe and testify 
that they are worthy." The bishop 
then says to all around, " The Lord God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ assisting 
therein, we choose to bless and conse- 
crate these virgins now present, and to 
espouse them to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the most high God." 

Then the bishop calls to the virgins in 
song, saying, "Cume ye." The virgins 
reply, " And now we follow thee." The 
virgins rising one by one, come to the 
entrance of the choir, yet still outside, 
on bended knees. Hien the bishop 
raising his voice still higher in song, 
says, "Come ye to me." The vir^s 
rising, reply also in song, saying, " Now 
we follow thee with our whole heart." 
They now advance to the middle of the 
choir, and again kneel down. A third 
time the bishop calls in song, saying, 
"Come, O daughters, hear ye me; I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord." 
The virgins rising, reply, singing the 
antiphony, " Now we follow with 



our whole heart ; we fear thee ; we de- 
sire to see thy fiice. O Lord, let us not 
be ashamed, but do to us according to 
thy gentleness, and according to the 
multitude of thy mercies." 

Approaching nearer and nearer, they 
all kneel before the bishop, with their 
heads bent to the ground; and then 
raising them a little, they sing, "Accept 
me, O Lord, according to thy word, and 
let no unrighteousness have dominion 
over me." This being said by each, 
they all rise, and the matrons arrange 
the virgins before the pontiff in the 
form of a crown or coronet, yet at a 
little distance from them, when he ex- 
horts them publicly to embrace and pre- 
serve their purpose of virginity; and then 
interrogates them openly and in common 
as follows : — 

"Will you persevere in the purpose 
of holy virginity?" Each replies, " We 
will." 

Then each, in succession, kneels be- 
fore him. Their folded hands being 
placed between both the hands of the 
bishop, he asks — 

"Do you promise to preserve your 
virginity for ever ?" Bosp. ** I pro- 



mise. 



»> 



»» 



The bishop says, <' Thanks be to God. 

The professed then kisses the hands 

of the bishop, rises and returns to her 
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place, and kneels. The litany in now 
sung or said. The vestments of the 
nuns are blessed, and sprinkled with 
holy water; also their necklaces or 
erowns (coronas), and the rings of their 
espousab. The virgins are also sprinkled 
with holy water; and, clothed in the 
blessed garments, return two and two to 
the bishop, singing — 

" The kingdom of this world, and all 
the ornaments of this world, I have de- 
spised for the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

"Whom I have seen, whom I have 
loved, in whom I have believed, in 
whom I have delighted." 

"My heart hath uttered a goodly 
word; I speak of my works to the King." 

The bridesmaids (senior matrons) afore- 
sfud arrange them anew before the 
bishop in the figure of a crown, with 
downcast looks, and the bishop, with 
hands before his breast, offers up the 
following 

PBATBR : — 

"Holy Lord, omnipotent Father, 
eternal Gk>d, who condescendest to dwell 
in bodies chaste and undefiled ; O God, 
lover of souls, who, when our human 
nature in the first man was ruined by 
the deceit of the devil, didst by thy 
Word, by whom all things were made, 
provide not only for its restoration to 
primitive innocence, but procure for us 
eternal blessings in the world to come, 
and in this life dost advance us to the 
likeness of angels while yet bound by 
mortal conditions ; — have regard, O 
Lord, to these thy handmaidens, who 
having placed before thee their purpose 
of chastity, now offer to thee their de- 
votions, who hast accepted their vows. 
How could the soul, encompassed with 
mortid flesh, conquer the law of nature, 
the freedom of license, the force of cus- 
tom, and the promptings of youth, un- 
less thou, O God, of thy free pleasure, 
hadst mercifully kindled in them this 
love of virginity ! Wilt thou not gra- 
ciously cherish this desire in their hearts? 
Wilt thou not minister fortitude? Thy 



grace has been freely poured out on 
every nation under heaven. Thou hast 
adopted us heirs of the New Testament, 
a multitude numerous as the stars. 
Among other virtues thou hast imparted 
to thy children, not of blood nor of the 
flesh, but of the Holy Spirit, this gift of 
chastity, which comes of thy grace. Al- 
though no interdict hath diminished the 
honour of marriage, and the nuptial 
blessing remains upon holy wedlock/ 
yet there exists more sublime souls, who, 
loathing marriage, love the mystery 
(sacramentum) thereby signified; and 
though they do not imitate what is done 
in marriage, yet enter into the union 
presignified by nuptials. Blessed vir- 
ginity recognises its Author, and emu- 
lous of angelic purity, devotes itself to 
his couch and to his chamber, who is the 
espoused of the perpetual virgin, even 
as He is the son of her that was ever a 
virgin. Imploring, therefore, O Lord, 
thy aid, and desiring to be confirmed by 
the consecration of thy blessing, grant 
thy strength and thy protection, that the 
old enemy may not disturb thee with 
his snares, nor darken the glory of thy 
perfect purity, nor creep into thy mind 
in a careless hour, and hurry thee away 
from the purpose of virgins, and per- 
suade thee that it is becoming to enter 
into the state of marriage. O Lord, 
grant to them, by the gift of thy Spirit, 
a modest prudence, a wise benignity, a 
grave gentleness, a chaste liberty. Let 
them be fervent in charity, and love no- 
thing without thee. Let them live 
worthy of praise without seeking praise, 
and glorify thee in holiness of body and 
in purity of soul. Let them fear thee 
in love, and seiTe thee in love. Be thou 
to them their honour and joy, their every 
wish, their solace in sorrow, their coun- 
sellor in doubts, their defence in injury; 
in tribulation patience, in poverty plenty, 
in fasting food, in infirmity medicine. 
In thee may they possess all things, who 
seek to love thee above all things, and 
by thee may they perform and preserve 
what they have professed. In the sera- 
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tiny of th« bMrt, not in tb9 plensing of forth joyfully to meet him. Let them 



the body only, may they pass into the 
number of wi^io virgin«j that having 
kindled the lamps of their virtues, await 
with the oil of preparation, unsurprised 
by the sudden arrival of the King, wait* 
ing in security, with their lights burn- 
ing, i^d with tho choir of villains going 



not be shut out with the foolish virgins, 
but have liberty to enter fit the royal 
gate with the wise, and remain for ever 
in perpetual chastity in attendance on 
the Lamb, so that they shall deserve to 
obtain through thy gift » hundredfold 
fruit of their vii^ginity." 



This prayer being offered up, the bishop begins the Anfi- 
phony — 



** Gome, mine eleot, and I will place 
thee on my throne, for the Eling desired 
thy beauty. Hearken, O daughter, and 
oonsider, and incline thine ear," &c. 
The virgins reply, '^ I am the handmaid 
of Christ, therelbre I show myself ready 
to serve him." 

The bishop asking, " if they persist 
in their purpose of virginity ?" and being 
answered in the affirmative, he places 
the veil upon the head, to hang over the 
shoulders and breast, saying, " Beceive 
the sacred veil, by which you may know 
that you have despised the world, and 
that yon have truly, humbly, and with 
your whole heart for ever subjected 
yourself to Jesus Christ as your spouse, 
who defends from all evil, and leads to 
eternal life. " Veiled and kneeling, they 
sing, *' He placed a sign on my fiice, that 
I may admit no lover but him." The 
bishop calls the vii^ns in song, "Be- 
loved, I have come to espouse yon; the 
winter is past, the turtle is heard, the 
flowering vines give a pleasant smell." 
Then taking the ring in his right hand, 
and the right hand of each vii^gin in his 
left, and putting the ring on the ring 
finger of the right hand of each virgin, 
be espouses them to Christ, saying to 
each, '' Espoused to Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the most high Father, who guards 
thee unhurt. Receive, therefore, the 
ring of fidelity, the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit ; thou shalt be called the spouse 
of God, and if thou wilt serve him finith- 
fiiUy, you shall be crowned for ever." 
Then they sing together, " I am espoused 
to him whom the angels serve, whose 
beauty the sun and the moon admire." 



The bishop, after blessing them, again 
calls them in song, beginning the words, 
''Come, spouse of Christ, receive the 
crown which the Lord hath prepared 
for thee for ever." He then phices a 
necklace or crown upon the head of each 
virgin, saying, ''Receive the crown of 
virgin merit; that as thou art crowned 
by our hands upon earth, so thou may- 
est deserve to be crowned with glory 
and honour by Christ in heaven. Through 
the same Christ our Lord." Which 
done, with sundiy other prayers, the 
virgins exclaim, "Lo, what I have de- 
sired now I see; what I have hoped for 
now I possess; I am joined to him in 
heaven, whom on the earth I have loved 
with entiro devotion." 

The bishop now pronounces his bene- 
diction. 

THE BSNBDIOTIOK. 

" O Grod, creator of our bodies, and 
the breath of our souls, who despis- 
est no age, rejectest no sex, boldest no 
condition unworthy of thy grace, but 
art equally creator and redeemer of all 
men: thou as a good shepherd hast 
vouchsafed to choose out of thy flock 
these thy handmaidens, to preserve the 
crown of perpetual virginity and chastity 
of soul; surround them with the shield 
of thy protection, and preparo them, by 
thy overruling wisdom, for every work 
of virtue and glory, that conquering the 
allurements of the flesh, and refusing 
unlawful marriage, they may be worthy 
of the indissoluble union of thy Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ. O Lord, we ask for 
these, that thou wouldest supply them 
with arms not carnal, but with the power- 
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iiil grace of the Spirit, that, through 
thee, being fortified in their senses, mem- 
bers, and sbulsy they may not be subdued 
to sin . Desiring to live under thy grace, 
let not the defender of wickedness and 
the enemy of good preyail against these 
vessels consecrated to thy name. Let 
the heavenly showers of thy grace extin- 
guish all noxious heat. Let the light of 
perpetual chastity be truly kindled. Let 
not their behaviour expose their chastity 
to scandal, nor negligence ^ve occasion 
of sin. May chaste virginity be in them. 
Give them, equally for ornament and 
defence, a sound £sdth, a sure hope, a 
sincere charity; that, with a mind pre- 
pared for continence, power may be 
granted them to overcome all the delu- 
sions of the devil; and despising the pre- 
sent, to look to the future, prefering 
fasts to carnal feasts, sacred reading and 
prayers to convivial entertainments; that, 
fed with prayer, and filled with erudi- 
tion, and illuminated by vigils, they may 
do the work of virgin grace. Grant 
that, fortified by these Arms, within and 
without, thine handmaidens may fulfil 
the inofifending course of their virginity. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Then the bishop, taking his mitre and 
standing, pronounces the following 

BLBSSINO. 

** May God the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, bless us with all 
spiritual blessings, that ever remaimng 
uncorrupt, inviolate, and undefiled, under 
the mantle of the holy Mary, mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the sevenfold 
spirit of grace, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude, the spirit of knowledge, of 
piety, may rest upon you, and fill you 
with the spirit of the fear of the Lord. 
May he establish the weak, strengthen 
the infirm, lift up and rule your minds 
by piety, direct your ways, grant you 
holy thoughts, approve your acts, per- 



fect your works, increase your charity, 
enlighten your wisdom, strengthen you 
in chastity, instruct you in knowledge, 
confirm you in &ith, strengthen you in 
virtue, elevate you in holiness, prepare 
you to patience, subdue you to obedi- 
ence, preserve you temperate, visit you 
chaste, in your infirmity sustain you, re- 
lieve you in sorrow, preserve you in 
temptation, restrain you in prosperity, 
in anger soothe you, in guilt cleanse you, 
pour into you his grace, remit your 
offences, and bestow on you discipline ^ 
that, sustained by these and other like 
virtues, and illustrious by holy deeds, 
you may ever study to do what things 
are worthy of reward. May you have 
him for a witness whom you shall havQ 
for a judge; and so trim your lamp, that 
you may carry it shining in your hand, 
that, about to enter the chamber of the 
spouse, you may meet him with joy, and 
he may find nothing foul, nothing sordid, 
nothing secret, nothing corrupt, nothing 
unbecoming, but souls white as snow, 
and (nivuM et Candidas) and bodies shin- 
ing and resplendent; that when the tre- 
mendous day of retribution of the just 
and of the unjust shall come, he may not 
find in you that which the avenging 
flame will bum, but which the Divine 
mercy will crown, which now in this 
world a religious conversation hath 
cleansed; that, about to ascend to the 
tribunal and lofty palaces of the eternal 
^^^St you i^^y deserve to follow the 
Lamb, and sing without ceasing the new^ 
song, there receiving the reward after 
toil, and abiding for ever in the abode 
of the living. And may He bless you 
from the heavens, who, by the suffering 
of the cross, vouchsafed to come into the 
world to redeem the human race, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who with the 
eternal Father and Holy Spirit, lives 
and reigns in perfect unify, God blessed 
for ever and ever. Amen." 



Lastly comes the anathema against those that attempt to 
withdraw them from their divine service, or pilfer their 
goods: — 

R 
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The ANATHXifA. 

*^ By aathority of Almighty OoA, and him not have any soundness. Let the 

of his blessed apostles^ Peter and Paul, curse oome upon him which the Lord 

we inhibit, under the threatening of pronounced by Moees on the children of 

anathema, .any one from withdrawing iniquity. Let his name be blotted out 

these viigins here present, or these reli- of the book of the living, and not be 

£^ous, from their divine service, to which written with the just. Let his lot and 

they have surrendered themselves under inheritance be with Cain the fratricide, 

the standard of chastity. Let no one with Dathan and Abiram, with Ananias 

pilfer their goods, but let them possess and Sapphira, with Simon the magician, 

them in peace.^ If any one shall pre- and Judas the traitor, and with those 

Bume to attempt these things, let him be who have said to Grod, Depart from us, 

accursed at home and abroad, accursed we desire not thy ways. Let him perish 

in town and in countiy, accursed waking in the day of judgment. Let perpetual 

and sleeping, accursed eating and drink- fire with the devil and his angels devour 

ing, accursed walking and sitting, ac- him, unless he shall be restored, and 

cursed in his flesh and in his bones; from shall oome to repentance. Let it be 

the sole of his fi>ot even to his head let done; let it be done." 

Each of the yirgins now receives the consecrated host; and 
the ceremonial ends with the presentation to them of the 
Breviary ^ saying — 

" Receive the book, that you may be- Te Deum is sung by the choir, and the 
gin the canonical hoxirs, and the office virgins are presented to the abbess at 
appointed in the church/' The hymn the gate by Uie bishop. 

Altogether, we have here a more elaborate ceremonial than 
the Church of Rome has bestowed even on the ordination of 
her bishops. The prayers for the Virgin are more numerous, 
longer, and more earnest than for any office-bearer of the 
church — ^a proof of the con amore interest a celebate priesthood 
has in female devotees.* We have been struck with the ab- 
sence, even in this ritual of the virgins of the church, of any 
considerable degree of allusion to the Virgin Mary or to the 
saints — a proof that such forms, which are probably taken from 
ancient ones, arose before Mariolatry had reached its present 
height in the Church of Rome, and that the idolatry of vir- 
ginity, as a more perfect religious life, preceded the admiration 
otihe Virgin by many centuries. Nay, we believe the Mariolatry 

^ No one save the church, for a nun can have no property by her vow. 

' We have observed, in the chapter on Monastidsm, the connection between 
celilMM^ and Mariolatry. Just as the Mary in heaven will ever be a &vourite 
idol to those that are forbidden to have a Mary on earth, so nunneries and their 
female devotees will always be an object of peculiar and romantic interest to a 
celebate priesthood and bishops, even to the virtuous amongst them. 
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of modem times has a tendency rather to abate this admira^ 
tion, by substituting the ideal of the Virgin Mary as the object 
of a love and admiration, of which imagination is the only 
limits, and which never comes into rude contact with the 
vulgar realities of the conventual life. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE PONTIFICAL. — THE CONSECRATION OF A KING. 

The oonsecraiion of a king. — Coronation, a religions act.— No anointing by the 
ohnroh, no king. — ^His relations to the chnrch. — ^The benediction of the yoong 
soldier. — ^The church, tanght by its sufferings firom the barbarians, honoured 
▼alonr. — The dedication of a chnrch. — ^The benediction of a new cross. — The 
benediction of the chest of relics. — ^The benediction of bells. — Superstitions uses 
of bells in the middle ages. — Sanction still given to these superstitions. — The 
sacred oOs. — The order for holding a synod. — 'The pastoral at the close of the 
synod. — Its characteristics. — ^The order of suspension, deposition, and excom- 
munication. — Order of visiting parishes.— ^Ancient foim of oath on consecration 
of a bishop. — ^Address to him. — Contrast with the more ancient. — ^The first 
shaving of the beard. — ^The tonsure. 

The bishops of the kingdom are required to assemble in the 
city where the coronation is to take place. The king is to pass 
three days of the week preceding his coronation fasting, namely, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and the coronation takes place 
on the Sunday, being regarded by the Church of Rome as a re- 
ligious act as much as the consecration of a bishop, or the ordi- 
nation of a priest. The place selected is the metropolitan or 
Cathedral Church, prepared and adorned for the occasion. The 
day having arrived, tha sword, crown, and sceptre of the king, 
are placed upon the altar with the oil of the catechumens, 
the same used in chrism, confirmation, ordination, &c. A 
Thalamus, as it is called, or royal couch, with a royal seat pro- 
perly adorned, is prepared; "but care is to be taken that the 
height of the royal couch be not greater than the highest step 
of the altar," A royal tent or pavilion is also prepared on some 
convenient part of the church, under which the king may be 
robed. If the queen is to be crowned at the same time, an- 
other royal couch is prepared, not far from the king's, but a 
little lower. The king comes to church in military dress, with 
his nobles, barons, and domestic prelates, in procession. Two 
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of the bishops, selected for the purpose, go to meet him, whilst 
the metropolitan or pop6, if he is consecrater, remains within 
with the other bishops in their seats. The two bishops meet 
him with their mitres on their heads, inclining their heads 
'^ slightly'^ to him. The king uncovered, takes his place be- 
tween the two bishops, who conduct him to the metropolitan, to 
whom, " bowing his head, he makes a lowly reverence." Which 
done, the senior bishop. Uncovering his head, and turning to 
the metropolitan, says in an audible voice,— 

" Most reverend fitther, holy mother, consider that all power is from the 



the Catholic Church, requires that this 
Ulustrious soldier here present, he raised 
to the royal dignity." 

The metropolitan inquires, — 

"Do yon know him to he worthy, 
and fit for this dignity!*' 

He replies, — 

"We know and helieve him to he 



Lord God, by whom kings reign, and 
lawgivers decree justice ; and that thou 
also must render to God an account of 
the flock committed to thee, first, 
preserve piety, worship the Lord thy 
Grod, with all thy soul, and with a pure 
heart, and hold fiwt to the end the 
Christian religion and Catholic fiuth 



worthy and serviceable to the Church of which thou hast professed fitnn thy cra- 



Ood, and the government of this king- 
dom." 

The metropolitan says,— ^ 

"Thanks be to God." 

The king then sits dowta between the 
two bishops before the metropolitan, 
who addresses to him the following ad- 
monition : — 

ADDBBSS TO THE KINO. 

"Since this day, excellent prince, 
thou art to receive from our hands, who, 
though unworthy, stand here in Christ's 



die, and defend it against all adversaried. 
Thou wilt give due reverence to the 
{>relates of the church, and other priests. 
Thou wilt not trample on ecclesiastical 
liberty. Thou wilt administer unfidter- 
ing that justice to all men. Without 
which no society can long istand, by re- 
warding the good, and inflicting dtte 
punishment on the guilty. Thou wilt 
defend widows, minors, the poor, and 
the weak, fix>m all oppresdon. ThoU 
wilt afford to all a kind, gentle, and 



room, the holy oil, and the insignia of afi&ble access, according to thy royal 



the kingdom; it is good that we ad- 
monish you first of the burden to which 
you are destined. This day you will re- 
ceive the royal dignity, and you will 
Undertake the care of rbling the fiiithful 
people committed to thee; a place, il- 
lustrious indeed among men, but full 
of peril, labour, and anxiety. But, 



dignity. So bear thyself that you may 
reign not only for your own benefit^ but 
the benefit of all the people ; and that 
you may look for your reward, not in 
this life only, but in heaven : which may 
he vouchsafe to grant, who livest and 
reignest God over all the world, without 
end." 



The Oath of the Kiiro. 

The king elect now approaches the metropolitan with un* 
covered head, and kneeling, makes this declaration i'^- 

"I, N., by the will of God, fbture of the Church of God, and of the people 

king of N., profess and promise before subject to me, so &r as I can And know, 

God, and his angels, to observe and having respect to the saving mercy of 

maintain law and justice, and the peace God, as I shall find in counsel to b« 
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heti tor mj fiuilifia people. To tiie tar^Sm^ to tiie coaneel of wy hSAiiA 
bishope of the dnncii of God, I pro- people." 



mite to g^e doe abd canomcal honour, Tlieiiy with both hands, he touches 
and to ofasareiinriobUj those prmkges fhe Book of tiie Gospels vhidi the 



hare beea e oi ife ir ed on, and metzopofitan holds opea befim hhii, 

rendered hj, empovn and kingii to sajing. " So hdp me God, and fiie holy 

dmiches. To ghre to abboti^ coonta, Gospds of God." 
and to my Taasals, snitable hoDoar, ao- 

The king elect lererently Idsses the Iiand of the metropolitan^ 
who, on this, lays aside his mitre, rises, and standing opposite 
to him that is to be crowned, offers the following prayer aloud, 
in which all the officiating bishops join: — 



** Omnipoient and eternal God, cre»- David ezaUed by humility, and like 

tor of aQ things, oommaoder of angels^ Solomon adorned with wisdom, he may 

King of kings, and L(»d of lords, who please thee in all things, and ever walk 

didst cause thy fiuthfal servant Abra- with inoflbnsiTe steps in the way of thy 

ham to trinmph over all his enemies jnstioe. Let him also be made strong by 

who didst bestow on Moses and Joshna^ the helmet of thy defiBooe^ protected oon- 

the rulers of thy people, manifold vie- tinnally by thine nnoonqnerable shield, 

tories, and didst ruse thy child David and sorroanded by celestial arms, hap- 

irom low estate to the dignity of the pQy attain a triumph over the enemies 

kingdom, and didst enrich Solomon with of the holy cross of Christ. Strike the 

wisdom, and with the unspeakable bles- terror of his power into them, and 

sings of peace! have respect, we be- through war restore a joyful peace, 

seech thee, O Lord, to these our humble through Christ our Lord, who destroyed 

prayers, and upon this thy servant N., hell by the virtue of his holy cross, and 

whom we have chosen as king with de- who having overcome the kingdom of 

vout supplication, multiply thy blessings; the devil, ascended Tictorious to heaven; 

surround him always, and everywhere, by whom is power, and by whom is vio- 

with the strength of thy right hand ; tory, who is the gloiy of the lowly, the 

that strong in £uth as Abraham, meek life and salvation of the people." 
as Moses, in courage like Joshua, like 

The litany is now said or sung, with the Lord's prayer, and 
some other short prayers. The metropolitan seated, takes 
his mitre; the king elect, kneeling, and the other prelates 
standing around in the form of a crown, the metropolitan dips 
the thumb of his right hand into the oil of the catechumens, 
and anoints the king's arm m the form of a cross, and between 
the joints of his hand, and between the shoulders, praying, — 

Pbateb at THB AiroDTrnro. 

" Ood, Son of God, Jesus Christ head the bleaaiiig of the Spirit the Para- 

our Lord, who wast anointed by the dete, and make the same to penetrate 

Father with the oil of joy above his to thine inmost soul, so that by this 

fellows, may he, through the present visible and sensible oil, inviflible gifts 

infusion of this holy oil, pour on thy may be received, and. having finished 
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your temporal reign in righteona mode- 
ration^ you may be worthy to reign with 
him eternally, who alone lives without 
sin. King of kings, and is glozified with 
Grod the Father in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, God, for ever and ever, 
Amen.*' 

"Almighty, eternal Grod, who, by 
Elias, didst appoint Hazael to be anoint* 
ed king over Syria, and Jehu over 
Israel, and David and Saul by Samuel 
the prophet, grant, we beseech thee, to 
our hands the aid of thy blessing, and 
to this thy servant N., whom this day. 



although unworthy, we anoint with 
sacred oil, and bestow on him the due 
efficacy and virtue of this anointing. 
ESstabtish, O Lord, the principality on 
his shoulder, that he may be the brave, 
just, fiuthful, prudent, and unwearied 
governor of this kingdom, and of thy 
people, the scourge of unbelievers, the 
cultivator of justice, the rewarder of 
merit and of demerit, the defender of thy 
holy church, and of the Christian £uth, 
to the honour and praise of thy glorious 
name. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
thy Son." 



The king elect is now become the king anointed, and is 
called elect no more.^ While mass is celebrating, he proceeds 
to robe himself, and, seated in his royal robes on the royal seat, 
hears mass; which done, the king is again brought by two 
prelates to the metropolitan, who is seated with his mitre on 
his throne, before whom, making reverence and kneeling, the 
metropolitan takes the sword of state, which is brought to him, 
from the altar, and unsheathing it, presents it to the king, 
saying, on — 

Pbebehtation of the Sword, 

"Beceive the sword taken from the 
altar by our hands, although unworthy, 
consecrated in the room and by the au- 
thority of the holy apostles, regally, and 
by this our service of benediction di- 
viuely appointed in defence of the 



God and his fiiithful ones; no less exer- 
cising it to disperse those fitlse in the 
fiiith, than against the enemies of the 
Christian name; mercifully to aid and 
defend widows and minors, to restore 
the desolate, preserve the restored. 



holy Church of God ; and be mindful of avenge injustice, and encourage 



disposed; so that doing these things, 
glorious in the triumph of courage, a 
distinguished cultivator of justice, thou 
mayest deserve to reign without end with 
the Saviour of the world." 



him of whom the Psalmist prophesied, 
saying, Gird thy sword on thy thigh, 
most mighty: that thou mayest exercise 
the same in equity, and powerfully, des- 
troy the wickedness of the wicked, and 
defend and protect the holy Church of 

The sword is then replaced in its sheath, and the metropo- 
litan girds it to the king's side, saying, " Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, most mighty, and consider that the saints conquered 
not kingdoms by the sword, but by faith." 

The king, girt, rises and takes the sword from its sheath, 
and brandishes it vigorously (virUiter); then wipes it on his 
left arm, and replaces it in its scabbard, and again kneels 
before the metropolitan. The crown is now put on the head of 
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the king by the metropolitan, the other bishops present joining 
in the act of imposition, and saying, — 



Thi Cbowhivo. 



tt 



Beoetve the crown of the kingdom 
which, although phiced by nnworthj 
bands npon thy head, yet^ in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, which tbon art to understand 
as signifying the glory and honour of holi- 
ness, and the work of fortitude, that in 
this fellowship thou mayest not be igno- 
rant of our ministry. As we are under- 
stood to be shepherds in interior things, 
and rulers of bouUp, so also be thou the 
true worshipper of God in outward 
things ; be the enei^getic defender of the 
Church of Christ against her adversaries. 



and of the kingdom given to thee by 
God, and by this our office of blessing, 
in the room of the apostles, and of all 
the saints, committed to thy gorem- 
ment, be powerful in action, a profitable 
ruler, that, among glorious wrestlers, 
you may be adorned ^th the lustre of 
the manly yirtues, and crowned with 
eternal felicity, in the presence of our 
Redeemer and Sayiour Jesus Christy 
in whose name and work let your de- 
light and glory be without end: who 
lives and rdgns with the father and 
Holy Spirit for ever/* 



The metropolitan now gives him the sceptre, which he re- 
ceives kneeling, saying, — 



Thi Pbbsintation of thb Sckptbb. 



"Receive the rod of power and truth 
by which to encourage the hearts of the 
good, to terrify the reprobate, to teach 
the way to the erring, to stretch out the 
hand to the fallen, to cast down the 
proud and to raise the lowly; and may 
He open to thee the gate, who says of 
himself, I am the gate, by me, if any 
one will enter, he shall be saved. He 
is the key of David, and the sceptre of 
the house of Israel; who opens, and no 
man shuts, shuts, and no man opens. 
May He be your leader, who delivers 



from their fetters those that sit in the 
darkness and shadow of death; and may 
you be worthy in all things to follow 
him of whom David the Prophet hath 
sung, Thy throne, O Grod, is for ever and 
ever: a sceptre of guidance, is the scep- 
tre of thy kingdom: and in imitating 
him, thou lovest justice, and hatest ini- 
quity; therefore Grod, thy God hath 
anointed thee after the example of him 
whom he anointed with the oil of joy 
above his fellows — Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 



The king now rises. The sword is unsheathed and carried 
before him; and the metropolitan, with the other prelates, leads 
the king, sceptre in hand, and wearing his crown, to the royal 
couch, where he is enthroned, saying, — 



Exhortation to the Kino. 

" Stand firm and hold &st from this 
time forth, the place delegated to thee 
by God, by the authority of the Omni- 
potent God, and by our present delivery 
thereof, and of all the bishops and other 
servants of God : and by how much you 



perceive the clerical order to be near to 
the holy altar, by so much remember to 
pay to them the honour due to their 
place; and may the Mediator of God 
and man, make you the mediator be- 
tween the clergy and people." 



Te Deum is now sung, — the metropolitan standing at the 
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right band of tiie king without his mitre, and joining in those 
verses which are especially applicable to the occasion :-^ 

" May thy hand be strong, and thy right hand be exalted. May justice and 
judgment be the pr^taration of thy throne." 

After a short prayer, the following longer one is offered 

up: — 

Pbatbr fob thb Kino. 

** O Qrodi, the inefibble Author of the David received from heaven in song, and 

world. Creator of the human fiimily, the Solomon his son through thy bounty, 

establisher of kingdoms, who didst fore- Be thou to him a breastplate against 

warn thy faithful Abraham of the king the sword of his enemies, a helmet in 

that should be ; enrich with thy abun- adversity, wisdom in prosperity, in dan- 

dant blessing the present illustrious king ger a perpetual shield. And grant that 

with his army, by the intercession of the the nations may keep &ith with him, his 

blessed Maiy, ^ways a virgin, and of nobles enjoy peace, love charity, keep 

all the saints, and firmly establish him themselves from oovetousness, speak for 

on the throne of his kingdom. Visit justice, preserve truth; that under 

him as thou didst visit Moses at the Bed his rule this people may flourish in the 

Sea, Joshua in battle, Gideon in the blessing of an eternal union, and al- 

fieldy Samuel in the temple ; and pour ways rejoicing, may remain victorious in 

on him that heavenly benediction and peace." 
that dew of thy wisdom which the blessed 

Tliis prayer offered, the metropolitan, with his officiating pre- 
lates, returns to his seat or throne near the altar; and the 
king, with his domestic prelates and barons, comes before the 
metropolitan, kneeling and uncovering, and offers him gold, as 
much as he pleases, and kisses the hand of the metropolitan, 
who now prosecutes the mass to its close ; when the king, un- 
covering his head and descending from his throne, and kneeling 
on the highest step of the altar, receives the communion, and the 
metropolitan closes the ceremonies with his solemn benediction. 

The benediction and coronation of a queen regnant, it is un- 
necessary to give. We have given 'enough to illustrate the 
Church of Rome in her relations with princes. She claims to 
confer on them a sacred and indelible character, which she 
alone can confer, — without which no monarch is an anointed, 
or consecrated, or divinely sanctioned king. She thus draws 
the highest civil office within her own province, as much as the 
ordination of her own clergy; and the man so honoured is 
taught to regard himself as the vassal of the Church. These 
ceremonies, read in the light of the history of Europe in the 
middle ages, are much more than the giving solemn religious 
sanctions to a great civil act,- — ^they are evidently designed and 
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fitted to subordinate the civil to the ecclesiastical^ even when 
the civil is acting witliin its own province. The Church is 
represented as the fountain, not only of her own ecclesiastical 
powers and honours, but of the highest civil powers and hon- 
ours also. The government of the world is a theocracy, of 
which the Pope is the head. Under the empire, the Church 
put forth no such pretensions. These pretensions arose only 
when the empire was taken out of the way, and when the bar- 
barians that overthrew it, and who became Cliristians only in 
name, were little able to appreciate the significance of such cere- 
monies, and were dazzled by that solemn religious pomp and 
mystery in which the Church of the middle ages invested all im- 
portant human proceedings. That the influence and authority 
which the Church thus obtained she used in many cases for the 
protection of the people from the oppression of the barbarous 
princes and nobles of Europe, is true ; but, being founded more 
on the superstition of an ignorant age than on any moral con- 
victions or sense of their justice, her influence faded as the 
civilization of Europe developed itself; and the Church her- 
self, for ages the sole civilizer of Europe, by eveiy act fiw the 
emancipation of the European serf and the establishment of 
law and justice, hastened the end of her own usurpations. 

It is noticeable, also, how little in the solemn promises pre- 
scribed to the monarch, as well as the admonitions addressed to 
him, there was any reference to the rights and privileges of any 
persons or parties but those of the Church. You feel in read- 
ing as if those that composed them had in their minds but two 
parties — ^the Sovereign and the Church — ^as having independent 
rights and privileges. The Church did much, doubtless, and 
delighted to show her power and increase her popularity by in- 
terposing 01^ behalf of the many against the few, and of the 
weak against the strong, — ^all that was done for softening the 
manners, or mitigating the ferocity of European manners, in the 
middle ages, was done by the Church ; but it has been observed 
by Guizpt, that the Church, though acting well in particular 
cases, almost never attempted to obtain any guarantees to the 
people of their liberties and privileges. Nay, those guarantees 
which many, if not all European nations, once had in their 
representative assemblies, the Church allowed, without a pro- 
test, to be gradually abolished over all Europe, and has taken 
no part in more recent times in their restoration. 
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BflinBDIOTION OF THB NXW SOLDIBB. 

The Church of the middle ages, as if taught by her sufferings, 
from the barbarians that overthrew the Western Empire, as 
well as in accordance with the more energetic and warlike spirit 
of the tribes that were now masters of Europe, devised an ap- 
propriate ceremony for the admission of the soldier of rank into 
his profession, that she might retain her hold of the masters of 
the sword. ^ The ceremony, whether we consider the times or 
the profession, was wisely and well devised to temper valour 
with religion and mercy. The bishop presided on the occasion 
of a youth of rank entering on his military life. The bishop 
blessed his sword, praying that the wearer might be — 

PBAYIB fob THB TOUNO SOLDDEB. 



" The defender of chnicheB, of 'widows, 
orphans, and of all that serve God, 
against the cruelty of pagans and he- 
retics." The sword thus hlessed and 
sprinkled with holy water, was delivered 
to the young soldier kneeling, saying, 
" Beoeive this sword in the name of the 



Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spi- 
rit, and use it in thy defence, and in the 
defence of the holy Church of Grod, and 
to the confusion of the enemies of the 
cross of Christ and of the Christian fitith; 
and so £Eur as human frailty will permit, 
hurt no one unjustly with it." 



The bishop then sheathes the sword and girds it to his side, 
reminding him that holy men of old conquered kingdoms not 
by the sword, *but by faith. The youth then draws the sword 
that has been girt to his side, brandishes it vigorously in the 
air, and restores it to its scabbard. The bishop gives him the 
kiss of peace, and again taking the sword, strikes him with the 
blade lightly on the shoulders, saying, '' Be thou a peaceful, 
active, faithful, and devoted soldier to God.'' Then replacing 
the sword in its sheath, he gives the young soldier a slight 
sttoke on the cheek, saying, " Awake from the sleep of wicked- 
ness, and watch in the faith of Christ and to deserved fame.'' 
The spurs are now presented to him by the soldiers standing 
near and the bishop, saying, '' Beautiftd in form above the 
children of men, gird thy sword on thy thigh, most mighty." 

What may be termed the benediction prayer is not unbecon^- 
ing:— 

^ The creation of the military orders of St James of Spain, the knight hospital- 
lers, and knight templars, shew that the mediaeval Church had recovered from the 
error of cultivating only the passive virtues. This she did for her own protection; 
but by this policy she also helped to save Europe from a Mahometan &ith and ci\i- 
lization, and arrested the progress of Saracens and Turks. 
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Thi Bensdiotion of ths Soldisb. 

" Holy Lord, almighty Father, eter- strength and boldness for the defence of 
nal God, who alone hast ordained all the fiuth and of justice, blended with 
things, and disposed all things rightly, heavenly mercy ; and grant to him aa 
and who, to restrain the malice of the increase of £uth and love, equally to fiaar 
wicked and protect the just, dost permit thee and to love thee. Grant humility, 
to man the use of the sword on earth, -^ perseverance, obedience, and good pa- 
instituting the military order for the tience, and dispose all things rightly to 
protection of the people, — and who, by him, that he may hurt no one with that 
the blessed John, when the soldiers sword nnjustly ; and may he be the de-. 
came to him in the desert^ didst bid the fender of justice and righteousness. And 
soldier not to quarrel, but be content as he is promoted from inferior rank to 
with his wages ; we humbly beseech thy the new honour of being a soldier, so let 
mercy, O Lord, that as thou didst be- him cast off the old man with his deeds, 
stow on thy child David the power of and put on the new man, that he may 
overcoming Groliath, and didst give Judas fear thee and serve thee uprightly, shun 
Maccabeus to triumph over the fierce- the fellowship of the treacherous, extend 
ness of the Gentiles that invoke not thy the handof chanty to his neighbour, obey 
name: so, also, to this thy servant, who his superior uprightly in all things, and 
now for the first time receives on his justly discharge his duty towards all. 
neck the military service, grant manly Through Christ our Lord." 

Besides these fonns of benediction of the new soldier, the 
military orders of Rome are instituted by investiture with the 
rules peculiar to their profession. 

THB BSKKDIOnON AND DBDIOATION OF A CBUBOH. 

The second part of the Pontifical treats of sacred tidngs, be- 
ginning with the Church edifice, — every part of which, from the 
first stone, is reckoned sacred, and treated accordingly. In the 
notes to one of the festivals in celebration of the dedication of a 
church, for this event is held of sufficient importance to be 
placed in the calendar, and to receive an annual commemora- 
tion, we have given a very full illustration of the curious and 
complicate ceremony of the dedication of a church, commencing 
with the benediction of the first stone to its final consecration, 
with its altars, altar-cloths, chalices, patens, sacerdotal gar- 
ments, corporals, crosses, the tabernacle, the chest for relics, fee. 

The BsNifiDicTiON of a New Cross 

Is deeply superstitious, both in its prayers and rubrics,^ but is 
too long for quotation. 

Thb BEinEDionoN of the Chest of Relics. 

The blessing of this chest, vdth the prayer, * is deeply super- 
stitious; and in its allusion to the manna laid up in the Jewish 

1 Bom. Pont., p. 278. * IMd., p. 288. 
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tabernacle, suggests a contrast rather than an illustration. One 
is tempted, in reading such prolix and tedious blessings, not 
only on the Church in general, but of each part by itself, to ex- 
claim, Could they not have been all brought together upon one 
occasion and been blessed in common ? But Rome is the mis- 
tress of ceremonies, and has, in their number and minuteness, 
shown that she loves them and lives by them. ^ These ceremo- 
nies grew up not of a sudden. But first it was thought becoming 
to lay the foundation of a church with prayer, or to open it 
with solemn prayer and thanksgiving, and from that natural 
sentiment has sprung all these details, — every bishop or priest 
who loved ceremonies adding some new invention, until it now 
stands a monument of ecclesiastical invention and folly. 

The Benediction t)F the Bells. 

When vases, chests, and altar-cloths have a special service 
devoted to them, it was not to be supposed that what makes so 
pleasing and useful a noise as the church bells should begin 
tlieir duties unblessed. Elaborate, indeed, is the preparation 
for their benediction, and minute, the rubrical directions. Care 
is to be had beforehand that they be so suspended that they 
may be conveniently touched, handled, and gone about. The 
throne of the bishop is> placed near them, with a vessel of holy 
water, an asperger, a vessel with salt, a pure linen cloth for 
wiping the bell, a vessel of oil used in extreme imction, holy 
chrism, thyme, frankincense, and myrrh, and a censer with a 
furnace of live coals. The deacon appears with his amice, alb, 
girdle, maniple, stole, and dalmatic of a white colour; and the 
bishop with his amice, alb, girdle, stole, and pluvial of a white 
colour, and simple mitre, bearing the pastoral staff in his hand. 
The 54th, 57th, 67th, 70th, and 86th psalms are read, and last 
of all the 130th; and the holy water which is to be used is 
blessed by the following: — 

^ There is a certain love of ceremony and pomp in human nature^ in which meni 
of their own accord, have invested all important events in private and pablio life* 
This th.e MedisBval Church not only regulated, but cultivated and developed to an 
extraor<iinai7 degree, weaving out of this tendency of our nature a ceremonial to 
encompass, as in a net, all human afiEurs, private and public, secular and sacred. 
It is. in the Pontifical that we see this vesture of the Church most perfectly, and the 
design of the Church in its construction. Superstition is not more apparent than 
an all-devouring ambition, embodying in ceremonial forms the theory of the right of 
the Papa.cy to rule over all human things.. 
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PaATCB VOB TBI BSLUt. 



^'BleM, O l40rd, thifl water wiih hea- 
yenly blesaingB, and let the virtue of the 
Holy Spirit oome upon it; that when 
this yesBeli prepared to call thy little 
ones to holy churchy shall be touched 
with itj whereyer this bell shall sound, 
all secret charmsy apparitions, whirl • 
winds, lightning strokes, thunderings, 
tempests, and all the spirits of storms, 
shall depart; and when Christians shall 
hear the sound thereof may it increase 
in them the spirit of devotion, that has- 
tening to the bosom of their pious Mother 
Church, they may sing to thee a new 
song in the church of the saints, having 
in its sound the power of the trumpet. 

The attendants proceed to wash the bell all over, within and 
without, with the blessed and salted water, and to wipe it with 
the clean towel, repeating psalms 146, 147, and 149 while the 
ablutions are going forward; which done, the bishop, with his 
mitre on, rises, and dipping the thumb of his right hand in the 
oil of extreme unction, makes the sign of the cross over the 
outside of the bell. 

Pbatxb fob the Bells. 



the modulation of the pealteiy, the iw«et« 
ness of the organ, the gladness of the 
drum, and the pleasantness of the cym- 
bal; as the host of angels are wont to 
call the multitude to duty and to prayer 
in the holy temple to thy glory." 

Then the bishop puts the silt into the 
water, in the form of a cross, praying 
next for the creature of salt, " to sane- 
tify it with the dew of thy mercy, that 
whenever sprinkled by the invocation of 
thy name, it may drive away every foul 
spirit, and the terrors of pcnsonous ser- 
pents. Through our Lord Jesus Christ 
thy Son." 



"0 God, who didst command thy 
blessed servant Moses, the lawgiver, to 
make silver trumpets, by the sweet 
sound of which, during the time of sa- 
crifice, the people might be warned, 
convene to the sacrifice, and be ready 
to adore thee ; animated by the sound of 
which, they were also called to battle, 
and overthrew their enemies : grant, we 
beseech thee, that this vessel, prepared 
by thy holy church, may be sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, that by its touch the 
^thful may be invited to their reward ; 
and when its melody shall sound in the 
ears of the people, increase in them the 
piety of fiidth. Let all the snares of the 



enemy be driven far from them, the 
noise of hail, the storm of whirlwind, the 
violence of tempests. May the hostile 
thunders be restrained, the breezes be- 
come healthfid and temperate. With 
thy right hand prostrate the aerial pow- 
ers, that hearing this sound, they may 
tremble, and fly before the painted stan- 
dard of thy Son's cross, before whom 
every knee in heaven, earth, and hell is 
bent, and eveiy tongue confesses that he, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, cut off by the 
ignominious death of the cross, reigns in 
the glory of God the Father, with the 
same Father and Holy Spirit, for ever 
and ever." 



The bishop^ after prayer, removing his mitre^ wipes off the 
oil with a clean towel, and the 29th psalm is chaunted, *' The 
voice of the Lord is upon the waters/' &c., when the bishop 
makes seven crosses with the thumb of his right hand, again 
dipped in the holy oil^ upon the outside of the bell, and within. 
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four crosses, with the chrism or oil of confirmation, at equal 
distances from each other, saying the following prayer at the 
close : — 

PRATXB 70B THE BlELL. 

« Almighty, eternal God, who didst of the Lord, at the &ce of the Grod of 

make the stone walls which enclosed the Jacob, who turned the stone into a pool 

enemy to Ml before the ark of the co- of water, and the rock into fountains of 

Tenant by the clang of trumpets, pour water. Therefore not to us, O Lord, 

on this bell thy celestial blessing, that not to us, but to thy name give glory, 

the fiery darts of the enemy, the stroke because of thy compassion; that when 

of lightning, the yiolence of stones, the the present vessel, like the other ves- 

injuries of storms, may fly &r fi^m the sels, is touched with the sacred chrism, 

sound thereof; that as at the prophetic whosoever is convened at the sound 

interrogation. Why, O sea, fleddest thou) thereof, free from all the temptations of 

the Jordan may reply with its retreating the enemy, they may ever follow the in- 

fioods. The earth was moved at the fiioe structions of the catholic fiuth/' 

The bishop then places in a burning censer thyme, incense, 
and myrrh, if they can be had, otherwise what things are got 
in lieu of them; and the censer, thus enriched, is put under the 
bell, that it may receive the whole smoking peifume thereof; 
and while this process is going on, the 77th psalm is chaunted, 
" The waters saw thee, God," &c. Which done, the bishop 
rises and offers the following prayer: — 

Pbateb fob thb Bbll. 

" Almighty Buler, O Christ, by whom. Spirit descended on David while solacing 

in the days of thy flesh, when sleeping himself on his harp, and on Samuel 

in the ship the sea rose into a tempest, whilst sacrificing a young lamb, as a 

the instant thou didst awake, it obeyed holocaust to the eternal King. May 

thy voice; graciously succour thy people the noise of its breath repel the crowd 

in their necessities; pour the dew of thy of adversaries, whilst thQ sound thereof 

Holy Spirit upon this bell, that before passes through the clouds. May the 

its sound the enemy of all good may ever angelic band preserve the meetings of 

fly hence, the Christian people be called thy church, and may eternal protection 

to £Bdth, hostile annies alarmed, and thy save the fruits of fiiith, both to mind 

people coming together may be com- and body. Through thee, O Christ 

forted in the Lord; even as the Holy Jesus, who livest with Gk)d the Father." 

This piece of gratuitous ceremonial ends with reading a les- 
son from Luke z., the conversation between our Lord and the 
two sisters of Bethany, and his reproof to Martha — evidently 
designed to reprove those who prefer their private calls to the 
can of the church bells. 

One feels disposed to inquire what can have originated such 
an unusually prolix and pompous service as the benediction of 
bells? In the middle ages, the church found the sound of 
the bells not the least impressive of its utterances. That 
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mysterious music had made a greater impression on ignorant 
mindfi than we can now well conceive, similar to what it 
makes upon savages when first heard. They learned to asso* 
ciate with it mysterious influences. The bells were rung to 
avert plagues, tempests/ spirits, &c. This was not only a 
barbarian superstition, but a Roman. We find Tacitus 
describing the use of music during an eclipse of the moon 
in the Roman army under Germanicus. To these and like 
superstitious uses bells were applied, when living and when 
dead, in joy and in sorrow, at funerals and at marriages — ^al- 
most every incident in life set the bells a-ringing, if the parties 
were only able to pay for it; what originated in superstition, 
Rome has perpetuated, by a service that surpasses the usual 
folly of her ceremonial, setting her seal to all the popular be- 
liefs of the middle ages. 

The Thibd Pabt of thb Vovtiwioal 

is occupied with the forms used in suspending, degrading, or 
restoring office-bearers and penitents of the church, and also of 
excommunication and absolution. It may be called the For- 
mulary of Discipline. It commences with those of public peni- 
tents, on Ash Thursday and Friday. On the Thursday, when 
the penitent has been guilty of some graver offence than usual, 
he is directed to appear in vile raiment at the third hour of 
the day, (our nine o'clock,) at the church door, with naked feet 
and downcast countenance. He prostrates himself before the 
bishop, with tears, on the pavement at the entrance, who places 
ashes on his head. The Ciliceum, or hair-cloth, is also put on 
him ; and with a lighted candle in his hand, as Adam was 
driven out of Paradise, he is driven forth from the church. The 
bishop stands at the door, and while ejecting him, exhorts him 
not to despair, but by fasting and prayers, and pilgrimages, 
and alms, and other good works, to watch, and to return on the 
morrow, when he will be restored. 

On the Friday, the penitents again appear at the church 
door, with naked feet, prostrate on the ground, and holding in 
their hand an extinguished taper. With many ceremonies their 
tapers are rekindled. The penitents enter the church, and 
rush to the feet of the bishop, who takes them by the hand, 

^ Bit. Rom., p. 341, where the bells are commanded to be rung in tempests. 
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and after prayer, sprinkles them with holy water, incenses 
them, and pronounces absolution over them; when their hair 
and beard, which they had nourished, are trimmed and the 
dress of the penitent dismissed for the raiment of purity. 

Thb Sacred Oils 
Are three in number, — the oil of the catechumens, of the sick, 
and of chrism. They are prepared on a certain day by the 
bishop for the year. The day is the Saturday of Ccena Domini, 
and the bishop alone can prepare them. 

The catechumens in the church of the fourth century were 
those under instruction for baptism, as the name denotes; and 
when everything was invested with mystery and formality, they 
were divided into several orders or stages toward baptism, in 
one of which they received the anointing oil, called the oil of 
the catechumens. 

The oil for the sick was prepared for extreme unction, one 
of the sacraments of Rome. Chrism, again, was given after 
baptism, and at confirmation. 

The Obdbb fob holding a Stnod. 

The clergy go to church in procession from the place at 
which they are convened, where a mass for the Holy Spirit is 
celebrated, and the clergy receive the communion. After several 
short prayers for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and the 
reading of Luke ix., the clergy take a solemn oath, declaring 
their belief in all the peculiar and distinctive dogmas of Rome. 
The following form of exhortation is set down for the presiding 
bishop to address to the clergy, if he please, at the close, as his 
pastoral : — 

" Beloved brethren and priests of the as brethren, that what we suggest to you 

Lord, — ^You are the fellow-workers of may commend itself to you, and that 

our order. We, though unworthy, hold you study to act on it. In the first 

the place of Aaron — ^you hold the place place, we admonish you that your life 

of Eleazar and Ithamar. We discharge be irreproachable. Let not women dwell 

the office of the twelve apostles — ^you, of with you in your houses. Arise every 

the seventy-two disciples. We are your night to keep the noctums. Chaunt 

pastors, but you are the pastors of the your office at the appointed hours. Let 

souls committed to you. We shall ren- no one, unless he be fasting, celebrate 

der to the Chief Pastor, our Lord Jesus mass ; and not in common clothes, but 

Christ, an account of you, — ^but you, of in his sacred robes, and neatly kept 

the people committed to you. And vestments in amice, alb, girdle, maniple, 

therefore, beloved brethren, behold your stole, and chasuble, not put to any other 

danger. We admonish and beseech you uses. Celebrate masses seriously. Take 

S 
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with all reverence and trembling the 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
See that the corporals be most pure. 
Wash the sacred vessels with your own 
hands, and wipe them carefully. Let 
no woman approach the altar of the 
Lord, nor touch the chalice of the Lord. 
Let the altar be covered with pure linen, 
divided into three folds, and let nothing 
be placed above, unless relics or sacred 
things, for the convenience of the sacri- 
fice. Let each of your churches have a 
Missal, Breviary and Martyrology, and 
let them be well covered and clean. In 
the sacristy or sacred place, or near the 
greater altar, let there be a place pre- 
pared to pour the water of the ablution 
of the corporals and sacred vases, or of 
the hands after you have handled the 
holy chrism or oil of the catechumens, 
or of the sick. There let a vessel hang 
with pure water, for washing the hands 
of the priests, and of others engaged in 
the holy and divine office, and near by a 
clean linen cloth to wipe them. Let the 
entrance of the church be well guarded. 
Let no one, without our permission and 
consent, obtain a church through the 
secular power. Let no one demit a 
church to which he is entitled, and trans- 
fer it to another for the sake of gain. Let 
no one presume to take more churches 
without a title, and contrary to the en- 
actments of the canon law. In no wise 
let one church be divided among many. 
Let no one celebrate without the church 
in unconsecrated places. Let no one re- 
ceive the parishioner of another to the 
communion, unless travelling, and then 
with the license of his rector. Let no 
one, in the parish of another, celebrate 
mass without the license of its own priest. 
In celebration (of the mass), let each 
make the sign over the chalice and ob- 
lation, not in a circle, or by a wavering 
motion of the fingers, as some do, but 
by folding and extending the fingers, and 
BO let him bless. Let the chalice and 
paten be of gold or silver — not of brass, nor 
of copper, nor of glass, nor of wood. Let 
each priest have a clerk or scholar, who 



may sing the psalms with him, read the 
epistle and lesson, and respond in the 
mass. Let the priest also visit the sick, 
and reconcile and communicate, like the 
apostles, with his own hands, anointing 
with the holy oil. Let no one dare to 
deliver the communion to a laic or a 
woman to bring to the sick. Let no one 
for baptizing in&nts, or adults, or recon- 
ciling the sick, or burying the dead, 
exact any premium or reward. Let no 
infant or adult person, through your 
negligence, perish without baptism or the 
communion. Let none of you be given 
to intoxication or be quarrelsome. Let 
no one bear arms. Let no one keep 
dogs or birds for sport ; let none of you 
drink in tents. Let each of you, as he 
is wise, (sapit), announce the gospel on 
Sunday and other festivals to the people. 
Preach the word of God. Have a care 
of the poor, the stranger, the widow, 
and the orphan, and invite strangers to 
your table. Be ye hospitable, affording 
a good example to others. On each 
Sunday, before mass, bless the water 
with which the people are to be sprin- 
kled, for which take care to have its 
proper vessel. The sacred vessels and 
priestly vestments ye shall not give in 
pledge to the merchant. Bring not an 
unworthy penitent to reconciliation for 
the sake of gain, nor give him a testi- 
monial of reconciliation. Exact not us- 
ury; nor alienate your goods acquired 
after your ordination, for they are the 
property of the Church. Let no one 
sell, exchange, or under any pretence 
alienate the possessions or property of 
the Church. Let no one receive the 
tithe of another. Let no one invite a 
penitent to eat flesh or drink wine un- 
less he shall do it as an alms. Let each 
have a stone baptismal font, very neat ; 
and if he cannot, let him have some other 
vessel, set apart for this use only. In 
all your parishes introduce the creed 
and the Lord's prayer; and take care 
that the forty days* &st of Lent, the 
festivals of the four seasons, and other 
commandments of the Church, be ob- 
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lerved. Before Lent invite your people 
on the fourth Feria (Wednesday) to con- 
fession^ and to the confessed enjoin pen- 
ance^ according to the quality of their 
crime. In the three seasons of the year, 
that is, on the Nativity of our Lord, 
Pasch, and Pentecost, admonish all the 
faithful to come to the communion of the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and let 
no one omit communicating at least in 
Pasch (Easter). Exhort at certain times 
the married to abstain from their wives. 
Let none of you use red, or green, or laic 
garments. Teach that Sunday and other 
festivals are to be celebrated by abstain- 
ing from all servile work from evening to 
evening. Forbid songs and the dances 
of women in the entrance of the church. 
Forbid incantations over the dead in the 
night watches, which is done by the 
vidgar, calling Almighty God to witness. 
You shall not communicate with the ex- 
communicated, nor let any of you pre- 
sume to celebrate (mass) in their presence, 
the same declare ye to the people. And 
let none of the people bring home ^ wife 
until first the nuptials be publicly cele- 
brated, at the seasons permitted by the 
Church. Forbid that any one in any 
wise should be guilty of violence, or 
approach a blood-relation, or take the 
spouse of another. Make swineherds 
and other shepherds come to mass at 
least on Sunday, Exhort god&thers to 
teach, or cause to be taught to their 
little sons the creed and Lord's prayer. 
Let the sacrament of the eucharist, the 
holy chrism, and oil of the catechu- 
mens, or holy oil of the sick, be carefully 
kept in the church, in a clean and be- 
coming place, under seal and safe cus- 



tody. Whoever of you has it in his 
power, let him well understand the ex- 
position of the creed and Lord's prayer, 
according to the orthodox traditions of 
the Fathers, — these, and the prayers 
of the mass, and epistles, gospels, and 
canons, of which let him diligently in- 
struct the people committed to him, and 
chiefly those of wavering belief. The 
iotroit of mass, the prayers, epistle, 
gradual, gospel, and all other parts not 
spoken privately, let him utter in an 
articulate voice. But the secrets and 
canon (of mas^ let him read gravely and 
distinctly in a low voice. Let him pro- 
nounce the words and distinctions of the 
psalms in order, along with the usual 
canticles, intelligibly. Let him have by 
heart the creed of Athanasius on the 
Trinity and the Catholic faith. The 
exorcisms and prayers in making cate- 
chumens, and the other prayers over the 
male or female, one or more respectively, 
let him utter distinctly. Let him ob- 
serve the order of baptism, and for the 
succour of the sick, for reconciling and 
commendation of souls, and in perform- 
ing the obsequies of the dead, according 
to the canon. Let him know the daily 
and nightly canticle (song). Let him 
not be ignorant of the smaller computa- 
tions, as of the way to find the dominical 
letter, the time that intei'venes until the 
day of Pasch, and of the greater move- 
able feasts. But we desire, most dear 
brethren, that those things which you 
have received by our tradition you would 
study to fulfil in good works. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ granting it, to whom, with 
the Father and Holy Spirit, be honour 
and glory for ever and ever." ^ 



Nothing could better illustrate the teaching, or rather the no- 
teaching of Rome. The quantity of bread to formalities here 
prescribed is very small indeed, — as small as Sir John Falstaff's 
allowance to his gallons of sack. The directions for mere exter- 
nals occupy four-fifths of this strange pastoral. The composers 
of it must have been wedded to forms as their pride and glory. 

^ See the more ancient form afterwards given as obsolete, though of such ancient 
authority as to require its insertion. 
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Its minute directions are strung together like beads on a cord, 
having little other connection with each other. The proper 
standard with which to compare this pastoral is one of the 
Epistles of Paul to Timothy. 

The Order of Suspbksiok, Bsoonciliatiov, Deposition, &c. 

The minor orders of the first tonsure may be deposed by the 
bishop alone, or bishop with his chapter. The deacons and sub- 
deacons by three bishops assisting his own. The priest, by six 
bishops, except in the cause of heresy. The bishop, by twelve 
bishops, except the metropolitan, who is to have thirteen bishops, 
who only proceed to a certain point, — the condemnation and 
absolution being reserved for the Pope. When a priest has 
been found guilty of any delinquency, the canons suspend him 
from his functions, even after his penance is finished, until he is 
reconciled, and get a dispensation; nor can he be promoted, 
especially if his conviction was upon a trial. " Yet bishops, in 
adultery and other inferior crimes, and generally where not 
expressly forbidden by the law, after his penance is finished, or 
part of it, may grant such a dispensation, and reconcile them." 
In the form of degradation, the priest appears before the 
bishop in his sacerdotal garments. The bishop, with a small 
knife, wounds or scratches him, without shedding his blood, in 
the part of the hand which had been anointed at his ordination; 
I and also in his tonsure. All the insignia of his priesthood are 

! now withdrawn from him one after another, and he puts on the 

habit of a laic. If a bishop, in the same way, and with greater 
solemnity. The chalice, and paten, and host, are put into his 

hand only to be withdrawn. 

i 

ExOOMlfUNICATION AND ABSOLUTION. 

There are three kinds of excommunication, — minor, major, and 
anathema, or greater, less, and the curse. The minor is con- 
tracted by simply partaking with the excommunicated; and 
from such, on confession, the priest can absolve, ^hus restoring 
the parties to the sacraments. The greater excommunication, 
by the written sentence of the bishop, is for contumacy, that 
the party may be shunned, " that his spirit may be saved in the 
day of judgment." The anathema is the solemn excommunica- 
tion for graver faults, and is executed solemnly by the bishop 
in his robes, with his' priests holding lighted candles in their 
hands, and is as follows : — 
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t4 



Because "S., pertniaded by the devil^ 
putting off the Christian profession he 
made on baptism by apostasy, is not 
afraid -to waste the Church of God, to 
plunder its goods, and violently to oppress 
the poor of Christ : anxious, therefore, 
lest he perish through pastoral neglect, 
for whom, in the awfdl judgment before 
the Chief Shepherd, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we must give an account, as the 
Lord himself fearfully threatens, saying, 
' If thou declare not to the wicked man 
his wickedness, I will require his blood 
at thy hands,' we have admonished him 
canonically once, twice, thrice, and even 
a fourth time, to convince him of his 
wickedness, inviting him to repentance, 
satis&ction, and penance, and laying hold 
of him with £Ettherly affection. But des- 
pising alas ! our salutary admonitions, 
inflamed with the spirit of pride, he dis- 
dained to satisfy the Church of God 
which he injured. Being instructed by 
the precepts of our Lord and his apostles 
what to do with such perverse persons, 
-—for the Lord saith, ' If thine hand or 
thy foot offend thee, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee ;' and the apostle says, ' Put 
away evil from among you ;* and again, 
' If any one who is called a brother is a 
fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, 
or malicious, or drunken, or greedy, with 
such, no not to eat;' and John, a disciple 
of Christ beloved beyond the others, for- 
bad such a one even to be saluted, saying, 
' Beceive him not into thine house, nor 
say to him. Hail ! for he thitt says to 
him. Hail! communicates with his wicked 
works ;* — ^therefore, fulfilling the pre- 
cepts of our Lord and his apostles, cut 
off the putrid and incurable member, that 
will not receive healing, by the sword of 
excommunication from the body of the 
Church, lest the other members of the 
body be infected by the poison of a pes- 
tilential disease. Therefore, because he 



hath despised our admonitions and fre' 
quent exhortations, — because called for 
the third time, according to the divine 
command, he despises to amend or come 
to penance, — ^because he neither thinks 
of his ^ult nor confesses it, but, on a 
message being sent, pretends some ex- 
cuse, nor asks forgiveness ; but the devil 
hardening his heart, perseveres in the 
course of wickedness he has begun, ac- 
cording to what the apostle says, ' After 
thy hard and impenitent heart treasurest 
«wrath against the day of wrath. ' There- 
fore, with all his accomplices and favour- 
ers, in the judgment of God Almighty, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and the 
blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
and of all the saints, also in the exercise 
of our inferior authority, and power of 
binding and loosing in heaven and in 
earth, divinely conferred upon us by par- 
taking of the precious body and blood of 
the Lord, we separate you from the fel- 
lowship of all Christians, and exclude 
you from the threshold of holy Mother 
Church, in heaven and in earth, and 
decree you to be excommunicated, and 
adjudge you to be anathematised, and 
condemned with the devil and his angels, 
and all the reprobate in eternal fire, until 
he be recovered from the snares of the 
devil, and brought to amendment and 
penance, and satisfy the Church of God 
which he has injured : delivering him to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of judgment." 

All respond, " So be it — so be it — so 
be it !" 

On which the bishop and all the 
priests present cast the lighted candles 
to the ground which they hold in their 
hands, and letters are sent to the neigh- 
bouring parishes and bishops, containing 
the name and sentence of the excom- 
municated. 



This is the form of excommunication set down in the Pontifi- 
cal to he used hy the hishop, and we find no form set down for 
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the priest, in the minor excommunication ; which, if we may 
judge from the Irish priesthood, is a much more vehement 
thing than the above form,* admitting of extempore variations 
of phrase and circumstance, according to the real or supposed 
faults of the parties, or the personal displeasure of the priest. 

Obdeb of Visiting Pabishes. 
The bishop is to be met by the clergy, going in procession, 
without the gates. When he comes to the church, mass is 
celebrated, and in the middle of it, he turns to the people 
and informs them of the purpose of his coming. 

1. To absolve the souls of the departed. 

2. To know and see how the church is governed — spiritually 

and temporally, in what state its ornaments are, how 
the sacraments are administered, and the divine offices 
performed, as to the life of the minister and people; 
that what is wrong therein, may be amended. 

3. To inquire as to adultery, fornications, sacrilege, divina- 

tion, and to punish these and like public offences, to 
which the rectors of the church may not be competent; 
showing the people their damnable and detestable 
nature. 

4. To take cognisance of those matters which of right or 

custom pertain to the bishop. 
6. To give the sacrament of confirmation, of which the 

bishop is the sole minister. 
He instructs them in a set discourse on the sacraments, and 
exhorts them to repentance. 

The late Sorutint, AKciEirTLT used befobe the Gonseobation of the 

Bishop elect to his Bibhofbio. 

This form is said, in the title, to have been anciently used, 
and from its insertion, it is, we presume, used still, or may be 
used. It is remarkable for the superior style of the address of 
the metropolitan to the consecrated, and may be advantageously 
compared with the address to the Synod by the presiding 
bishop, in its topics and sentiments. The oath is also different. 
It is an oath not so much to the pope, as to the metropolitan, 
and indicates the period of national churches and a national 

^ We do not find the priest's excommunication, or the minor one, in the Rituale 
Komanuni. 
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hierarchy, as yet unsubjugated to Rome. The oath we give 
first: — 

The ancient Oath of Consecbation. 
"X, N., called to be bishop of the The counsel which you entrust to me^ I 
church of N.f promise in the sight of will not knowingly disclose to any one 
Almighty God, and of the whole church, to your loss. Called to the synod I 



that from this time henceforth, I shall 
be &ithfal and obedient according to the 
constant custom of my predecessors, to 
the blessed N., metropolitan of the holy 
Church of N., and to you, my Lord N., 
by the grace of God, archbishop of the 
same church, and to your successors, 
instituted as appointed by the holy 
fathers, and the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Boman pontiff. I will not by 



shall come, unless prevented by some 
canonical hinderance. You, and your 
messengers, and the church, whom I 
shall certainly know to be such, I will 
treat honourably, both on going, abiding, 
and returning; and I will assist them in 
their necessities.- I will not sell the 
goods belonging to the table of my 
episcopacy, nor will I give them away, 
nor will I pledge them, or in any way 



counsel, or consent, or by deed, be of alienate them contrary to the right and 
those that will destroy your life or limb, custom of my church, without consulting 
or lay hands on you in any evil way. you or your successors." 

This is very different from the oath at the consecration of a 
bishop now in use. There, the pope alone is named, both in 
the oath and the interrogations, indicating the era of this oath 
to have been the era of national hierarchies, when bishops were 
almost independent in their several sees, owning only subjec- 
tion to their national primate and national councils. The very 
sufferance of such a form in the Pontifical indicates that the 
ultra-montane party had not been wholly triumphant in Rome 
when the Pontifical was last revised ; and that the bishops 
would not willingly have the original independence of national 
churches, and of their bishops, wholly forgotten. 

The following address to the bishop elect by his metropolitan, 
marks also a higher Christian spirit. 

The metropolitan delivers to the newly consecrated a dis- 
course of the following tenor: — 

Address to the Consecrated. 



" To our beloved brother and fellow- 
bishop N., eternal salvation in the Lord. 

" As we believe, thou hast, by Divine 
call, been chosen unanimously by the 
chapter of N. as their rector, and they 
have brought you to be consecrated as 
bishop. Therefore, with the assistance 
of God, agreeing with them as to thy 
conscientiousness, and for the advantage 
of the church, we have, by the imposi- 



tion of our hands, consecrated thee a 
bishop. From this time forward, most 
dear brother, thou knowest the great 
weight of labour thou hast undertaken, 
the burden of the government of souls, 
to serve for the advantage of many, to 
become the least, yea, the servant of 
all: that for the talent entrusted to 
thee in the day of trial and judgment, 
thou mayest render an account. For if 
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oar Saviour aaid, I come not to be min- 
istered unto, but te minister, and gave 
his life for his sheep ; how much more 
should we unprofitable servants of the 
Father of all, serve with all diligence 
the Lord's sheep assigned to us by the 
great Shepherd, bringing them, through 
Divine grace, free from disease or spot 
to the Lord's fold ! Therefore, we ad- 
monish you m love, that the fiuth which, 
in the beginning of thy consecration, 
thou didst shortly and clearly set forth, 
you may preserve unspotted and invio- 
lable, because &ith is the foundation of 
all virtue. We know, that from infimcy 
thou hast been skilled in sacred letters, 
and taught in the canonical institutions; 
yet it is our duty briefly to discourse to 
you of these things. When thou shalt 
hold ordinations, let them be at the 
appointed seasons, according to the 
canons and apostolic church — on the 
first, fourth, seventh, and tenth of the 
month. Lay hands suddenly on no 
man, nor be partaker of other men's 
sin. By no means promote bigamists 
or curiales,^ or the slave of any one to 
the sacred order, nor a novice, lest, ac- 
coxxling to the saying of the apostle, 
being lifted up by pride, he fall into the 
condemnation of the devil; but study to 
ordain those in the holy church, who 
are of mature age, and have and will 
study to live faithfully with God and 
man. Especially eschew avarice as 
deadly poison; let it not steal on thy 
heart; that you may never lay hands on 
any man for a reward, nor fall headlong 
into the Simoniacal heresy which our 
Saviour in every way abhors. Remem- 
ber that which freely thou hast received, 
thou dost also freely give; for according 
to the saying of the prophet. He who 
casts from him covetousness, and shakes 



his bands free from eveiy bribe, he sIiaII 
dwell on high, the munitions of roclns 
shall be his, his bread shall be given to 
him, and his water shall be sure, his 
eyes shall behold the King in his beauty'. 
Thou shalt keep thyself g«ntle and pure. 
In thy dwelling, rarely or never let & 
woman enter. The young women, and 
virgins of Christ, either calmly ignore or 
calmly love, nor trust to thy past <^as- 
tity, for thou art neither stronger than 
Sampson, nor holier than David, nor 
wiser than Solomon. But when, for the 
sake of their souls, thou hast occasion 
to visit their society, or to go within the 
enclosure of the handmaids of God, en- 
ter not alone, but take such associates 
with thee, as will, by their company, 
preserve thee fix>m calomny ; because it 
is necessary that a bishop be irreproach- 
able, and have a good testimony from 
all men, lest he should be a stumbling- 
block to any ; for we know what cen- 
sure is passed by the Lord upon those 
offending one of these little ones. Be 
constant in preaching ; cease not to 
preach to the people committed to thee 
the Word of God copiously, sweetly, 
and clearly, so thou shalt be enriched 
with the dew of heaven. Bead oftener 
the Divine writings; nay, as for as pos- 
sible, let the holy text (lectio) be ever 
in thy hands, above all, in thy heart; 
and let prayer interrupt the reading, 
and let thy soul look into it diligently 
as into a mirror, that it may correct 
what is wrong, or add some new grace 
to what is lovely. Learn, that you may 
wisely instruct others, laying hold of 
that which is according to sound doc- 
trine and foithful speech; that you may 
be able to confirm others in sound doc- 
trine, and to convince those that are 
opposed. Continue in those things 



1 The curiales, we presume, were the Pagan priests who performed the sacred 
rites of a curia, in each of the thirty wards into which ancient Borne was 
divided. Tliia is evidently a prohibition against making the transition too easy 
from the Pa^an to the Christian priesthood — ^a prohibition which might have been 
wisely extended to the entire ceremonial of Paganism. 
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which thou hast learned, and in the 
words of the Divine dispensation en- 
trusted to you. Be ready always to 
give an answer. Nor let your actions 
put your discourse to shame, lest when 
you shall speak in the church, any one 
reply. Why then does he not do as he 
exhorts? See what a large belly the 
master carries about who preaches to 
me of &sting? Bobbers may abhor 
thefts and perjuries, and the covetous 
avarice. Let thy life, therefore, be irre- 
proachable. In it, let thy sons (filii) see 
their rule; from it, correct what in them 
is less upright; from it, see what they 
should love, a^d know what they should 
hasten to imitate; that after thy exam- 
ple, all may be compelled to live with 
care. Have a praiseworthy care over 
those subject to thee. Let discipline be 
mingled with mercy, correction with dis- 
cretion. Let gentleness soften thine 
anger, and zeal sharpen thy gentleness, 
that the one may temper the other; that 
neither excessive severity, beyond what 
is needful, should be imposed; nor, on 
the other hand, relaxation of discipline 
should break the rod of the ruler. Let 
the good experience thy sweetness; the 
evil, thy severe reproof; in which, let 
them see that thou lovest the persons, 
andhatest only their &.ults; lest, if other- 
wise, correction pass into cruelty, and 
thou destroyest .by thine unmerciful 
anger, those whom by discretion you 
ought to amend. Let wounds be so 
probed, that they may not make sore 
that which seems to be sound, nor has- 
ten to use the iron*^ beyond what the oc- 
casion requires, and may be of advan- 
tage. Yet we are &.r from saying, that 
you are not to show thyself a punisher 
of transgression, and to permit offences 
to grow by impunity; but we admonish 
thee ever to mingle mercy in judgment, 
that thou mayest say in feith with the 
prophet, Lord, I wiU sing to thee of 
mercy and judgment. May the mercy 
of a pastor be thine; and loveable sweet- 
ness, and according to the canonical 
rules, may severe discipline, that thou 



mayest gently comfort those living inno- 
cently, and by smiting, restrain the 
restless from wickedness. Begard no 
man's face in judgment; let not his 
power raise the rich in thy esteem, nor 
let thy roughness make the poor more 
depressed on account of their poverty. 
The substance of the church which thou 
hast received in order to dispense, do 
not cease faithfully and discreetly to ex- 
pend. Thou knowest that thou art the 
dispenser of that which belongs to an- 
other, that in thee the Lord's saying 
may be fulfilled, A ^thful and wise ser- 
vant whom the Lord hath appointed 
over his household, who will give them 
their meat in due season. Follow hos- 
pitality. Show compassion to the poor, 
as power is given thee; for he that har- 
dens his ear to their cry, that they 
should not hear, he shall cry and shall' 
not be heard. Let widows, orphans, 
and minors, rejoice to have in thee a 
most gentle pastor and tutor. Be a de- 
fence to the weak. To them that op- 
press, do thou vigorously oppose thyself, 
that the raging wolf and his followers, 
raging hither and thither, and desiring 
to tear the souls of the innocent, may 
not have in the fold of the Lord admis- 
sion to devour the souls of the innocent. 
Let no &vour lift thee up; let no adver- 
sity crush thee; let not thine heart in 
prosperity be elevated, nor in adversity 
dejected; but in all things, and at all 
times, act cautiously and with discretion, 
that without blame you may be approved 
by all. May the Holy Trinity guard 
the society under thy protection, that 
from the burden of the government of 
our Grod which thou hast undertaken, 
you may pass into the day of eternal re- 
tribution, and deserve to hear him say- 
ing, ' Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, thou hast been &lthful over a few 
things, I have appointed thee over many 
things, enter into the joy of thy Lord.* 
Which may he vouchsafe to bestow on 
thee, who lives with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, and reigns God, for ever 
and ever, Amen." 
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The absence of those minute directions which are met with 

in the synodical address, converting episcopal duties into a 

routine of bodily services — ^the mention of the bishop's children 

(filii) — ^above all, the recommendation of frequent preaching 

and reading of the Word, all betoken an earlier Christian era; 

and that this address belongs not to the times of the Papal 

Church. 

Thx SHAvnro of thb Bsabd 

has even a ceremonial in a clerk when he comes of age. He 
appears before the bishop, who receives him seated, with his 
mitre on his head, the antiphony being chanted: 

'' As the dew on Hermon which descended on the mountains 
of Sion, so let the blessing of God descend upon thee." After 
reciting the Psalm, Lo how good, &c. Ps. cxxxiii., with a Glory 
to the Father, the bishop rises, and standing, prays, — 

Pbateb before shavikg the Bbabd. 

the aid of thy power, and now advanced 
to a maturer age, he may receive the 
heavenly blessing, and rejoice in thy 
protection in the life that now is, and 
in that which is to come. Through oar 
Lord Jesus Christ, who lives and reigns 
with thee in the unity of the same." 



" O God, by whose providence every 
creature, in its maturity, rejoices in its 
increase of strength, hearken to our 
prayers for this thy servant. May he 
rejoice in the grace of his juvenile age, 
when about for the first time to be 
shaven; that defended at all times by 



The Tonsubb. 

This is called, making a clerk. The tonsure maybe received 
by any one that is confirmed. An attestation of baptism is re- 
quired previous to confession, a long tunic, and a robo called a 
superpellex. If it take place during the solemnities of mass, a 
candle is also taken in the hand. The other articles are a pair 
of scissors, and a bag to receive the hair. 

The bishop is the operator. Having recited Psalms xvi. and 
xxiv., and sundry antiphonies and short prayers, he takes the 
forceps, cuts the extremities of his hair in four places — ^in the 
forehead, hind head, at each ear, and on the middle of the 
head; putting the locks into the bag, saying, " The Lord is the 
lot of my inheritance, and of my cup. Thou art He that will 
restore my inheritance to me." The bishop admonishes him 
that he is from that day admitted to the privilege of a clerk. 
The seven penitential Psalms are recited, with the Litany, 
verses, and prayers. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

The gospel way of forgiveness — Gradually disclosed — lu our Lord's parables — In 
his last discourses — ^In the apostolic Epistles. — Its difference from other ways of 
justification expressed by the two words. Go and Come. — Franklin's way of per- 
fection. — Bomanism teaches the same gospel^ and yet another. — Martin Booz. — 
The Jansenists. — ^Bishop Gardiner. — ^The enchantments of Rome. — Scripture 
the only safety. — Effects of controversy and philosophy on Scriptural teaching. — 
Growing freedom and fulness of Scriptural teaching. — Protestantism defective 
in Christian enterprize. — ^The modem revivals and missions of Protestant churches. 
— Scottish Christianity. — Its characteristic. 

If there be anything more plainly written in the New Testa- 
ment than another, it is that the forgiveness of sin is, on the 
part of God, an act of pure sovereign mercy, exercised in a way 
of holiness, because solely on account of the service and sacri- 
fice which Christ has rendered to Divine justice. The nature 
of the thing admits as little of addition as of diminution. After 
an act of sovereign mercy on the part of the Judge, and a sacri- 
fice of love divine on the part of the Saviour, all mention of 
other atonements and mediators can appear only a solemn 
mockery. 

The New Testament does not, any more than the Old Testa- 
ment, at once disclose this free forgiveness, and the manner 
thereof; but naturally, and part by part, as the facts of the 
gospel on which it rests were accomplished. In one parable, 
our Lord introduces an unfortunate bankrupt, under the inex- 
orable debtor and creditor law of ancient times, about to be sold 
into slavery with his wife and children, to pay his debts. ^ The 
debtor falls down before him, crying, " Have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all!" No one can doubt the sincerity of 
such a prayer, that . it is a cry of the heart, nor of a promise 

1 Matt, xviii. 24-27. 
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made in circumstances in which men so easily deceive them- 
selves. Yet mere sincerity cannot make the one a wise prayer, 
nor the other a promise ever likely to be fulfilled. '* He owed," 
says our Lord, " ten thousand talents.'' If talents of silver, sl 
large sum; if talents of gold, a vast sum — ^as we should say, a. 
million sterling, — ^a sum so large that no delay nor industry could 
pay off such a debt, — a sum made thus large to show us, in 
the judgment of God, the amount of our moral debt, and the folly 
of offering the Judge of all, such prayers and promises. As the 
debt was overwhelming, so the means of payment were all gone, 
— " He had not to pay." The estate was dissipated hither and 
thither, and nothing remained but suppositions, such as spring 
from the alternate fears and hopes of a mind profoundly igno- 
rant of its own affairs, and anxious to put off the evil day. 

This debtor's case is our own. The creditor is our final 
Judge, who, in compassion, bestows not what we ask, but what 
we need. " He loosed him, and forgave the debt" 

In another parable, a prodigal son returns to his father's 
house. He is not met with chilling conditions, that keep recon- 
ciliation afar off until they are fulfilled. The father is as fain 
to see and to welcome him back as the son is fain to return. 
" Yet a great way off," the father sees him, has compassion, 
falls on his neck, and kisses him.^ 

The parable of the pharisee and the publican going up to the 
temple to pray, expresses the same thing in an emphatic con- 
trast. The pharisee tells God of his alms, and fasts, and tithes. 
The publican speaks only of his misery, cries only for mercy, 
and returns to his house " justified rather than the other." ^ 

The washing the disciples' feet is remarkable, as being 
acted as well as spoken. '' Knowing that his hour was come, 
he rose from supper, and laid aside his garments, and took 
a towel and girded himself. After that he poured water into 
a bason, and began to wash the disciples' feet." * That our 
Lord did this as an example of kindness and condescension, he 
himself informs us ; but, looking more closely into what our 
Lord both said and did, we find that this was not all his mean- 
ing, but only all that could then be understood. His death 
being at hand, suggests a meaning in accordance with the 
atoning character always ascribed to his death. This of itself, 
however, would not have decided what more our Lord meant in 

* Luke XV. 11-32. « Luke xviii. 10-14. s John xiii. 1-17. 
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this patable; but when Peter refuses to have his feet washed, 
he is told, " What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter." As a lesson of humility and serviceableness 
to one another, Peter did know it now^ and received that know- 
ledge from the lips of Christ himself. What, then, is the some- 
thing more that Peter is only to know hereafter? We observe 
that our Lord in this parable ministers to disciples, and to 
disciples only. To be washed by him, he tells the resisting 
Peter, is a necessary condition of discipleship. " If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me/' An unwashed soul is a Christ- 
less soul. Yet when Peter, on hearing this, desires to have not 
only his feet, but his hands and head washed, our Lord refuses 
to wash more than his feet^ — ^giving a reason unintelligible, 
indeed, in our English version, but which the original graphi- 
cally expresses by the use of two different words. " He that 
is washed (Qr. hoiked) needs not save to wash his feet, but is 
clean every whit; and ye are clean, but not all."^ These words, 
along with the circumstance of expressly limiting his washing 
to the feet, foreshadow that further knowledge they were to 
obtain hereafter. The explanation came after his death, when 
the atoning character of his death was fully made known. The 
washing of the feet after supper then became to all Christians 
not only a lesson of kindness and condescension among brethren, 
but of the way of preserving peace and purity in their own 
souls. As believers in Christ, the apostles were already in a 
state of reconciliation with God,-^or, in the language of the 
parable, had been in the hath, and as to their persons, were 
dean; but, living in a world full of temptations, and subject 
still to many infirmities, how were they to preserve this peace 
and purity, or recover it when lost? As often as they sin, they 
are directed by our Lord to a new exercise of faith in the 
merits of his great sacrifice, to come anew to the fountain of his 
blood, for the removal of the impurities of the feety that is, of 
the daily life, and thus to preserve in their hearts an ever-living 
sense of his mercy, and of the debt due to Divine love. This 
alone exhausts the meaning of the acts and sayings of our Lord 

' John ziii. 10. The Greek words are XikovfL^vog and vt^a<r6ai, — ^the one ex- 
pressing the act of bathing the whole body, the other of washingi or the ablution 
of particular parts of the body. The sandals in use in the East also make the 
washing of the feet more significant of this distinction, — ^the feet being particularly 
subject to external soil, and, even after having been in the bath, requiring to be 
washed on entering the guest-chamber. 
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in this parable. It is the answer of the Good Shepherd to the 
inquiry how the believer in Christ may keep his soul in the 
peace of God and love of Christ, amidst the temptations of life 
and his own personal infirmities. Rome answers such a ques- 
tion by sending the inquirer to wash in the cisterns of new per- 
sonal atonements, and to the merits of human mediators. The 
Good Shepherd tells him to come back again to himself, the 
fountain where he first found peace and purity. To revisit it 
as often as sin defiles and disquiets, and by new acts of an 
humble and loving faith in that one sacrifice, prove that its 
efficacy is as unfailing as our need of it is unceasing. 

These are so many pictures, in which all may read, in beams 
of sweetest sunlight, the way of God in the forgiveness of sin. 
No words could express, like these parables of Christ, the 
fatherly compassions of our Creator, and his cordial welcome to 
the returning sinner. On whose account, and through whose 
interposition, this free forgiveness is bestowed, in a way of holi- 
ness as well as of mercy, these parables do not declare; but of 
this our Saviour leaves no doubt. In his last discourse, recorded 
by the beloved disciple, we hear him saying, " I am the way, 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me." ^ He points to his death, as the event that is to be fruitful 
to his Church ; and when the traitor goes out to betray him, he 
exclaims, " Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glori- 
fied in him.''* 

Nothing was wanted but to translate these parables and 
these intimations of his mediatorial character and death into 
the language of the accomplished facts of the gospel. That 
translation is made, in every variety of phrase, in the writings 
of his apostles. " Who is he that condemneth? it is Christ that 
died,"^ is the consolation of his Church. His death is repre- 
sented as our life, — his sufferings, our redemption from suffer- 
ing,— his sacrifice is declared to be " once for all," to have made 
an end of sin-offerings, — a thing done once, to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance, that men may no more "go about to 
establish their own righteousness." 

Two words, go and come, express emphatically the differ- 
ence between man's way of self-justification and the way of God 

^ John xiv. 6. * John xiii. 31. 

* Bom. viii. 84 ; Bom. x. 4 ; Bom. vi. 10 ; Heb. ix. 28 ; Heb. x. 10 ; 1 Peter 
ui. 18. 
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with man. Ignorant of the purity and breadth of the Divine 
law, and unconscious of the extent of his own departure from it, 
every man naturally says to himself, in a time of moral earnest- 
ness, I will go and do this or that service, or undergo this or 
that self-infliction, and then I will come and receive the Divine 
forgiveness; and the amount of service and sacrifice given in 
payment of his soul's debt may be a sacrifice the most trivial, 
or " the fruit of the body for the sin of the soul," according to 
his feeling of sinfulness and his apprehensions of Divine jus- 
tice. But the gospel word is not Oo! — but Come! Come and 
receive the free gift of God — Jesus Christ, and in him the free 
pardon of all thy past sins. Be done with your cry, " Have 
patience!'' and your promise, " I will pay thee all!'' Come to 
God the Judge through Christ the Saviour. Come and get quit 
of your burden of sin, and realize your peace and privileges in 
Christ. Having come, the Christian then hears a voice in his 
heart saying, " I beseech you, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service." Then our service, our 
acceptable service unto God begins, not to obtain forgiveness, 
but because forgiven. 

It is not because God would not have service, real service, 
work, real work, out of his moral creatures, that we are warned 
against prayers and promises like those of the affrighted debtor ; 
but God knows that this is the way by the constitution of 
our nature, to get heart-service and heart-obedience from us; 
this is the way of forgiveness in accordance with his own 
Divine character, and of a new consecration of ourselves to 
his service. 

It has been remarked by Lord Bacon, that the dog in its 
native mountains and forests, associating only with its own 
species, is little superior to other wild animals ; but as the ser- 
vant, or rather as the friend and companion of man, the dog 
rises superior to his own nature; his new master becomes to 
him as a god, and whilst living in the light of the human 
countenance, and acting under the impulse of this new attach- 
ment, he becomes a partaker of the nobler nature to which he 
looks for support and command. 

In the simple and sublime faith in the Divine " mission," 
person, and work of our Redeemer, we find a new master, and 
become new men. New hopes, and with these new hopes, a new 
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moral health'and vigour enter our hearts. Strangely refined by 
our alliance with the " friend of sinners," we become a partaker 
of the higher nature of Him whom we love, to whom we look 
up, and on whom we lean for support. " Christ formed within 
us the hope of glory," becomes the spring not only of peace, but 
of progress. Christ in our hearts, and then we go on hopefully 
in the work of self-reformation, God's blessing going with us, 
and Christ's example before us. 

The Reformation re-asserted this great truth, and placed it 
in a flood of Scripture light. Like the fickle Athenian, who 
voted the banishment of Aristides, because weary of hearing 
him called " The Just," men may grow weary of this theme, 
and turn to the last speculation, newly come up ; but so long as 
the Bible is an open book, and as often as conscience awakens, 
they will recall " their banished," and take up again the cry of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles — " None but Christ ! " 

Franklin, in his self-satisfied autobiography, has given us the 
portrait of a highly intellectual mind, renouncing in manhood 
the Christian beliefs of his youth, yet retaining many of the 
higher moral aims and feelings that Christianity alone imparts. 
This higher standard of duty, working with his natural consci- 
ence, awakened at the age of twenty-seven, the consciousness 
that he was not what he ought to be, and the desire to be 
better than he was : — 

** It was about this time I conceived the bold and arduous project of 
arriving at moral perfection, I wished to live without committing any 
fault at any time, and to conquer all that either natural inclination, 
custom, or company might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I 
knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see why I might not always 
do the one and avoid the other. But I soon found I had undertaken a 
task of more difficulty than I had imagined. While my attention was 
taken up, and care employed in guarding against one fault, I was often 
surprised by another; habit took the advantage of inattention; incli- 
nation was sometimes too strong for reason. I concluded at length, 
that the mere speculative conviction, that it was our interest to be 
completely virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent our slipping; and that 
the contrary habits must be broken, and good ones acquired and estab- 
lished, before one can have any dependence on a steady, uniform recti- 
tude of conduct. For this purpose, I made a little book, on which I 
allotted a page for each of the virtues. I ruled each page with red ink, 
so as to have seven columns, one for each day of the week, marking 
each column with a letter for the day. I crossed these columns with 
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thirteen red lines^ marking the beginning of each line with the first 
letter of one of the virtues; on which line, and in its proper column, I 
might mark, by a little black spot, every fault I foimd upon exami- 
nation to have been committed respecting that virtue upon that day. 
I determined to give a week's strict attention to each of the virtues 
successively. Thus, on the first week, my great guard was to avoid 
every the least offence against temperance; leaving the other virtues to 
their ordinary chance, only marking every evening the faults of the 
day. Proceeding thus to the last, I could get through a course com- 
plete in thirteen weeks, and four courses in a year." ^ 

The practical working of this scheme of moral perfection, he 
tells us in the story of a neighbour, "who bought an axe of a 
smith, and desired the smith to have the whole of its surface as 
bright as its edge. The smith consented to grind it bright for 
him, if he would turn the wheel: he turned while the smith 
pressed the broad face of the axe hard and heavily on the stone, 
which made the turning of il very fatiguing. The man came 
every now and then from the wheel to see how the work went 
on ; and at length would take his axe as it was, without further 
grinding. No, said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall have 
it bright by-and-bye; as yet, it is only speckled. Yes, said 
the man, but I think I like a speckled axe best." 

Doubtless, Franklin, by these efforts at self-improvement, re- 
moved many outward blemishes, gained in self-control, and 
rendered himself a more useful, as well as a more prosperous 
man. His efforts were not in vain as respects this life ; and 
if this life were all, Franklin's self-satisfaction had been ex- 
cusable, and greater concern might have been only " a kind of 
foppery in morals that would make him ridiculous." But if our 
relation to God involve the highest of all moral obligations — ^if 
there be "a day" in which he will judge the world in righte- 
ousness by Jesus Christ: and above all, if God has revealed 
another way, then Franklin's perfection was at best only 
being wise for this world, while playing the fool for the 
next. Greater tenderness of conscience, and a deeper moral 
earnestness, would not have suffered him to adjourn the ques- 
tion of the way of God with man, or to sit down satisfied with 
"his speckled axe." He would have felt the need of some 
solution of the great question in harmony with the charac- 
ter of a holy God, and the future progress of his moral crea- 

1 Life of FraDklin, p. 105. Boston, 1844. 
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tures; and such an inquiry, pursued in an humble spirit, mig^ht 
have led him back with renewed confidence and love to the 
lessons of Christian peace to which he listened in childhood ; 
but Franklin lived at a time when intellectual men were more 
vain of their doubts than desirous to solve them; and to doubt 
of everything, and determine nothing, was the way of philo- 
sophic perfection. Yet the American enjoyed too much Chris- 
tian instruction in his youth, to have written to any one as that 
fashionable writer of last century, Horace Walpole, wrote to 
Hannah More, " How comfortable must your slumbers be on 
the pillow of every day's good deeds ! " When Franklin thought 
of eternity, he trusted in the general mercy of God. He laid 
hold of a Gospel truth apart from that Revelation that alone 
makes the Divine mercy credible. Blessed be God, His 
mercy is not a mere sentiment or speculation, but has been 
manifested in the greatest fact of this world's history — ^the ad- 
vent of Christ, in whom the Moral Governor of all has made 
known by deeds, as well as by words^ that he is a just God, and 
yet a Saviour. Men may talk of a self-sufficiency which they 
do not feel, or of a general mercy for which they have nothing 
but their own wishes. These hopes only hold until the next 
storm. The man that is not swallowed up by this world, or 
carried away by inordinate pride, feels that there is no sure 
footing but in the old facts and stable principles of the Gospel. 
This anchor holds when all others fail, gives peace to the trou- 
bled conscience, and a hope full of immortality. 

Romanism, like Bunyan's ferryman, looks, indeed, the way of 
Christ, but rows another way. Every prayer, even to the 
saints, is offered through Christ. His sacrifice is daily cele- 
brated in the mass; and it were easy to select from the Breviary, 
and still easier to find in songepf her practical divines, compre* 
hensive views of our Saviour's work and sacrifice. Martin 
Booz, a Bavarian priest of last century, could say to his parish- 
ioners, " My dear people, what think you of Christ, whose Son 
is He? Your hastening hither and thither, betrays that you 
are still ignorant of Him, and that you have more confidence in 
his mother, and in the saints, than in Him.'' But Martin Booz 
was persecuted as a heretic for so preaching. The Jansenists of 
Port-Royal saw and felt that Christ alone was necessary, and 
began so to teach ; but the end was their destruction. Bishop 
Gardiner, so celebrated in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary, 
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when reminded on his death-bed by a brother bishop, of the 
doctrine of a free justification through Christ alone, exclaimed, 
" What, my lord, will you open that gate? To me, and such as 
are in my case, you may speak of it ; but open this window to 
the people, and farewell altogether/' As Rome perfects her 
church system of beliefs and observances, Christ, as a complete 
Saviour, becomes a strange language. The juggler, who pre- 
sents you with a rose, which, on reaching out your hand to lay 
hold of, is changed into a dagger, does not more adroitly per- 
form his sleight of hand, than Rome her feat of presenting you 
with the same gospel, and yet another. 

If religion were only a matter of sentiment, or the passing 
indulgence of our devotional sensibilities; if it were not also a 
system of great truths founded on great facts, laying on us 
great duties, and pointing to great destinies, who would not 
worship in her pale? What educated man has not, at times, 
felt the power of her sacred art, sacred music, and sacred ar- 
chitecture, all that has been called the poetry of Romanism? 
Who has not wondered at the strong place she has founded for 
herself amongst the weaknesses and corruptions of our nature; 
or the skill with which she has adorned corruption with the 
memories of the past, and the refinements of the present? Her 
spells no man can break, but by silencing imagination, and 
sternly asking at every turn for truthy that truth which has 
God for its author, and salvation for its end? Our foot on 
Scripture, and we are safe from her enchantments, and safe 
only so long as we rest there. That undivided homage to 
God's word, which Rome has dared to stigmatise as " bibliola- 
try," as if to assimilate it to her own worship of Mary, is our 
strong tower. Of Scripture Rome stands in awe, for from 
Scripture she received her first great overthrow, and before the 
fulness of Scripture light, she has a presentiment of her end. 

The evangelical churches of our day can never surpass the 
great men of the Reformation in the logical precision with 
which they defined and defended the gospel doctrine of forgive- 
ness against all subtle and subversive errors; but the logical 
fettiers prepared to bind the Proteus of error, impaired, in some 
degree, the freedom of Protestantism .itself. The best means 
for repelling error were not the best for conveying truth ; and 
the reformers, having to fight with their weapons in one hand, 
and with the other building, the mental training, attitude, and 
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language for tliis end, was hot always the best for making me^ 
Christians. If the missionary spirit and apostolic simplicity of 
the Reformation churches suffered from controversy, even 
when they were full of their first zeal ai^d first works, how 
much more on the decay of their fervour, when orthodoxy and 
logical skill became the greater aim. Evangelical warmth, in- 
deed, returned, but with it returned the feelings and language 
of conflict and controversy, stiffening its teaching, and depriving 
it of the simplicity, naturalness, and freedom of apostolic times. 
It was truth startled at the sound of its own voice, afraid of 
error lurking in every unwonted phrase or impassioned appeal, 
and in the fear of doing evil lost much of its power of doing 
good. Time has brought, or is now bringing, a more than suffi- 
cient remedy, perhaps other dangers along with it. It cannot 
now be said, that any considerable part of the gospel ministry 
in our reformed churdies are so fettered by their theology, that 
they cannot "lay down the gospel in a way in which a plain 
man can take it up again,""^ or that the preaching of an abstract 
&ith is substituted for warm personal love to Christ. The 
evangelical churches have learned to use logic for logical pur- 
poses, and great will be their gain, in moral power, if, whilst 
retaining the strong bulwarks of their fathers, they recover 
that simplicity, freedom, and fervour which ever go nearest 
the heart to renew the work of God in the soul. 

Metaphysical speculations had much the same effect as con- 
troversies in impairing the freedom of practical exhortation, by 
continually su^pesting difficulties which it is not given to man 
to solve. Speculative discords amongst the Christian truths 
did not trouble the apostles, nor, in point of fad;, do they 
trouble any man, when in earnest either about hi^ spiritual or 
temporal interests. Yet the starting of difficulties that we 
could never do more than start, has often turned a$ide plain 
and practical truth, and the airows of the Almighty have been 
blunted through our unakilfulnesa* A fearless eonsdousness 
that all is right, and less anxiety to make it appear ao befoare 
the time^ gives power to Divine truth, because Christian truthj 
like the Christian life, is a divine thing not dependent on rea^ 
sonings of ours for its reception, to which our moral nature 
opens as the flowers to the morning sun. 

As the controversies and metaphysics of the .three last cen- 

^ The saying of Hall of Lekester. 
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tunes impaired the simplicity and freedom^ so they also dispro* 
portioned the teachings, of the trath itself. The Protestant 
charges Home with confounding justification with sanctification. 
Has Kome no reason to charge Protestants, if not Protestant 
churches, with obscuring and subordinating sanctification to 
justification — ^the means to the end — ^putting justification not 
only before in the order of time, but above in the order of im- 
portance ? No Protestant church can be accused of placing 
such an error in its creed, as Rome has done her errors in the 
matter of our justification ; but a creed is the least practical^ 
sometimes the least characteristic, manifestation either of a 
Christian church or of a Christian man. In reasserting the 
great truth of a free justification, it was natural that Christ, as 
a Saviour from the guilt, should occupy a much larger place in 
the Protestant mind than Christ as a Saviour from the power 
of sin. Forgiveness is what all desire first, and is the first gospel 
news that must be brought to all. While human nature is 
what it is, even to advanced Christians it will generally be a 
more welcome theme to hear of what Christ has done /or them, 
than of what they are called to do for Christ; BXid in a time of 
controversy with Romanizing errors, this preference became an 
agreeable necessity. The fear of falling into self-righteous 
ways,, and still more, perhaps, the fear of falling under the im^^ 
putation thereof, did also their part to disproportion I^rotestant 
teaching. Many a practical discourse has been crushed in the 
bud lest it should fall under the ban of heresy on the great 
article of justification by Christ alone. The fear of men "going 
about to establish their own righteousness," so natural on first 
escaping out of a ritualistic and ascetic church, survived, in its 
original strength, after these observances had reached their 
minimum, and the danger of men valuing themselves on their 
orthodoxy was more immediate than of their either going back to 
Romanism, or preferring their own works of justice and mercy 
to the free forgiveness of the gospel. The sarcasm Was not 
wholly unmerited, that Protestants were so afraid of trusting 
in their good works, that they did not preach good works, lest 
men should trust in them. " In studying,'" says Moehler, one 
of the best of the modem theologians of Rome, " the writings 
of the reformers, the thought has often involuntarily occurred, 
that they entertained the opinion that it was something ex- 
tremely dangerous to be really good ; nay, that- the principle of 
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sanctity, so soon as it was on the point of acquiring complete 
dominion over a man, contained the germ of its own destruc- 
tion, as such a man must needs become arrogant, and fall into 
vain glory. Hence the security of believers seemed to require 
that they should ever keep within themselves a good germ of 
evil." ' 

While we smile at the idea of the principle of sanctity acquir- 
ing " complete dominion,'' as redolent of that very self-righteous 
spirit the reformers were so anxious to keep down, we may 
learn from the divines of Rome that there may have been over- 
doing in this direction ; and over-doing may have all the eflSeot 
of detaining part of the counsels of God, and by destroying the 
balance of Christian teaching, of marring the proportions of 
the Christian man, and the progress of the Christian Church. 

If on any side the churches of the Reformation were tempted 
to overdo, it was on this side ; yet, to raise high the standard 
of duty, to teach the Christ-like obedience of the whole man,- 
heart, lips, and life, to the law of God, would seem the most 
natural antagonistic influence to self-righteous thoughts. It is 
easy for a man to satisfy himself in a church of ritualistic or 
ascetic observances, which admit of graduation to every man's 
mood of mind ; but the man that continually hears of the ex- 
ceeding breadth of the Divine law, that the state of the heart 
is with God the state of the man, looks into a glass too faithful 
to be tempted seriously to turn from the merits of Christ to his 
own. Self-righteousness is more the snare of pharisaism, 
whether Popish or Protestant, of men whose ideas of righteous- 
ness do not much exceed those of ritual observances or a barren 
orthodoxy. The man that, with any moral earnestness, seeks 
the way to heaven by his truth, his justice, or his mercy, is 
more likely to discover that he is out of the way of safety, by 
seeing farther up that great mountain of duty by which he pro- 
poses climbing to heaven^ 

Dr Franklin tells us, in his autobiography, that ^' he attended 
occasionally a certain church in Philadelphia, until one day the 
minister gave out that text, 'Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are honest.' He thought he could not miss to have 
something of morality, but he confined himself to five points 
only. 1. Keeping holy the Sabbath day. 2. Being a diligent 
reader of the Holy Scriptures. 3. Attending public worship. 

1 Moohler's Symbolism, New York Ed., p. 230. 
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4. Partaking of the sacrament. 5. Paying a due respect to God'a 
ininisters/' " These," adds Franklin, " might all be very good 
things, bat they were not the good things that I expected from 
that text" The candid Protestant will acknowledge that there 
has been in our evangelical churches too much of this mode of 
interpreting Scripture duties, a preaching of Protestant Church- 
ism rather than the full-sized Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In no Protestant church were the doctrines of justification by 
Christ proclaimed apart from our duty to be Christ-like. The 
thing was always done with more or less fulness, and could not 
be otherwise where there was an open Bible, and Christ was 
magnified. We speak only of tendencies, and the proportioning 
of truth, when we speak of the Christian's sacrifice for Christ 
as being the least ibommon and least favourite exhibition of 
gospel truth. The gospel of a free forgiveness of sin was dis- 
played in all the plenitude of Divine promise and privilege, 
and the return of grateful love and duty was called for in 
general terms, but unapplied to the practical purpose of present 
reformation and present personal progress. The motive power 
so abundantly supplied by the gospel grace of forgiveness was 
often lost, like a wheel revolving in air, unattached to the sur^ 
rounding mechanism. If few discoveries await the Christian 
Church as to the things to be believed, surely many yet await 
the Church as to the things to be done. If the crisis of the 
Reformation and the controversies of three centuries have fully 
displayed the work of Christ for his Church, may the next 
work of the Protestant Church be to transmute these beliefs 
into a living, life-giving, full-sized practical Christianity, — a 
living ybr Christ! 

In attempting to develope the practical, as we have developed 
the doctrinal Christian, why should we be afraid to proclaim 
what a God of grace has not spared to promise, — ^that he will 
both give grace for his service, and reward the service which is 
performed in the strength of his grace. The entrance, and " the 
more abundant entrance,'' into heaven, are as plain and prac- 
tical distinctions for our encouragement in the Christian race, 
as the different talents and their different rewards in the 
parables of our Lord. The martyr of Christ will not fail of the 
martyr's crown , nay, when a cup of cold water, given to a dis- 
ciple in the name of a disciple, is not to lose its reward, we need 
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not Bhrink from the text, *' Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness!'' or any like exhortation, as if 
there lurked under it something fatal to the doctrines of 
grace. Are we wiser than God ? Are we more zealous of the 
honour of his free grace than he is himself? or are we become 
respecters of doctrines, instead of rightly dividing the whole 
mind of God? While man is man he will be weaving anew the 
web of self-righteousness to wrap himself in ; but while man is 
man, he will also be slow to ^^ add to his faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to tem- 
perance patience, brotherly-kindness, and charity/' He who 
knows us, knew that we needed many excitements to Christian 
progress; and the apostle that has most fully displayed the 
gospel of forgiveness, and most fully illustrated its constraining 
power in his own life, gives us this answer tt all temptations to 
self-righteous thoughts, — the answer which he doubtless gave 
to his own, — " Who hath made thee to differ ? What hast thou 
that thou hast not received?" Even if we had not so plain an- 
answer, the good sense of most reflecting men would suggest 
what it suggested to Franklin, that for any man to imagine that 
he merited an eternal reward in heaven, for any temporal ser- 
vices he may render to God or to man upon earth, is a more ex- 
travagant imagination than for a poor man to fancy he deserves 
the gift of an estate for presenting to his rich neighbour a cup 
of cold water. 

The cry of Rome for ages had been for services and sacrifices 
on the part of the laity to the church and priesthood, under the 
pretence of serving Christ. Like the daughters of the horse* 
leech, her cry was, Give, give, give, and the nations gave until 
the Church sat enthroned upon the riches of the European 
world. No wonder that when the reaction came, the cry was 
to take and spoil her of her ill-gotten gains. No wonder Christ 
for us was the only gospel that was loved or tolerated, and the 
gifts of Divine grace, the only gifts that men cared to hear of. 
After the memory of Rome, the distinction was not easily or 
soon made between the cause of Christ, and that of his minis- 
ters ; what was due to the Church, and what to the Gospel. The 
Reformation, in freeing the gospel from its ecclesiastical bonds, 
left the Christian enterprise an impoverished and crippled 
thing. Everything was built up and extended save the gospel. 
Every work undertaken, save its propagation into regions un- 
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known. On every conceivable thing did Protestants spend 
their time and substance, save in promoting that truth for 
which Christ died, and his apostles suffered. The Reformation, 
as the era of the recovered gospel, called for the recommence- 
ment of the unfinished enterprise of the apostles, for taking up 
H^ew what have been happily termed " the marching orders "* 
of Christ, and carrying his commission to the ends of the earth. 
But no fact is more humbling to our Protestantism than this, 
that self-defence and self-preservation became so soon the chief, 
if not all the occupation, of the churches of the Beformation. 
We have seen, that whilst the great adversary of the Beforma- 
tion was still staggering under the blows she had received, and 
before Luther was in his grave, Xavier and his companions 
were pursuing their missionary work in India. The propaganda 
was established, and the oriental missions of Home were in 
active operation one hundred and fifty years before the Pro- 
testant churches of Britain had yet, in any practical way, 
awakened to the conviction that they were called to go and 
preach the gospel to all nations. These missions of Rome 
i^rely rebuke the unmissionary, unenterprising spirit of the 
churches that boasted of having recovered apostolic truth, yet 
resumed not apostolic work. It is not true that all the chari- 
ties of Great Britain have been in a " swoon " since the Refor- 
mation; but it is near the truth to say, that the missionary 
spirit of Great Britain was in a swoon, until Rome, by her ex- 
ample, awakened it. Even at this day, Rome has four mis- 
sionaries for every one which the Protestant churches of Europe 
and America have in the East. That the churches of the Refor- 
mation had a long contest for existence against a subtle and 
powerful adversary, is true, and palliates, though it cannot ex- 
cuse, their oblivion of the primitive enterprise of the apostles. 
We speak not now of the causes, but of the fact itself, a fact as 
sorrowful in the retrospect, as it is now cheering to observe that 
these same churches, as they revive anew to the love of apostolic 
truth, betake themselves to the apostolic enterprise. This is the 
sign for good in the present state of the Christian world. Our 
universal Protestantism, crippled though it has been by its own 
divisions, and by the return of whole nations to Rome, has only 
to return anew to primitive duties, as weD as primitive faith, 

^ A saying of the late Duke of "Wellington on missions, in reference to 
Matt, xxviii. 19. 
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exhibit as folly and faithfully over the worid the mcrifioe far 
Christy as their fathers exhibited Christ's sacrifice far U8^ and 
not many years will pass without witnessing a renovated Chriar 
tianity, obtaining new conquests in every region of the globe. 

The logic of the Reformation was always more than a match 
for the logic of Rome; but mere logic was no match eithw for 
the pious zeal that is in Rome, or for her numerous wiles and 
enchantments. The gospel in its integrity^ preached and prac- 
tisedy seen as well as heard, not only cancelling our sins, but 
conquering our natural sloth and selfishness, the spring of ever 
now and generous enterprises of Christian benevolence this 
was, and is, and ever will be, a match for Rome. In such 
benevolent enterprises, the churches of the Reformation might, 
in all human probability, have escaped many internal divisions 
in times past. In such enterprises, these churches may yet find 
a balm for many wounds, and restore strength and victoxy to 
the side of truth. 

It were easy to retort the sarcasms of Popish writers on the 
shortcomings of the Reformation, by recalling the Romish doc- 
trines of perfection and supererogation. Such retorts may 
silence the advocates of Romanism, but they do not improve 
ourselves. To pander to the weaknesses and corruptions of 
human nature, is part of tbe plan of Rome by which she guides 
and governs mankind. The Reformation, in its very nature, 
was a protest against, and an appeal from, these corruptions, to 
the Word of God, an attempt to do for God's truth, what Rome 
did for the calendar of time in the fourteenth century, to cor-, 
rect the accumulated errors of fifteen centuries, and set anew 
the clock of the Christian church by celestial observations. 
The church being but an assemblage of individuals, Protestants 
believe it to be subject to like passions and infirmities with the. 
individuals that compose it, and the veiy blessing of freedom 
gave all the greater scope for the manifestation of evil, as well 
as good. To complain of this, were as reasonable as to quarrel 
with our summers for their weeds. If some of the churches of 
the Reformation lapsed into Socinianism, or Rationalism, 
Socinus is no more a development of Calvin, than Aiianism is 
a development of Apostolic Christianity.* The church has 
swayed now one way, now another; one age to Ritualism, an- 

^ This is father Newman's averment in his Essay on Development — Calvin of 
Luther and Socinus of Calvin. - P. 187, 2d Ed. 1846. 
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other to nationalism, and another to evangelical truth and evan- 
gelical ^teiprises. These are the oscillations of the human 
mind to which all churches are liable, and which Rome cannot 
conceal, even under the mask of her compulsory unity. 

But are there no tendencies of human nature to which the 
Reformation has given inordinate force? Undoubtedly there 
are — just as the despotism of Rome has been in all ages fruit- 
ful of a hypocritical humility, or a fawning, dog-like obedience, 
so the right of private judgment asserted at the Reformation^ 
like the sudden acquisition of any new power or privilege, 
led to excesses and these of no light kind. We have paid a 
price for our freedom, yet we love it, not the less, but the more, 
and hope by experience to learn to use it more wisely. The 
right of private judgment, like all other rights, to be exercised 
well at last, must be borne with in its days of ignorance and 
disorder. Fain would Rome alarm us out of religious, as of 
civil freedom, by fears of anarchy. There are greater evils than 
self-will, and egotism, and religious scrupulosity. The common 
sense of mankind brings at last the needed correction. In the 
exercise of our undoubted privileges, and in the discharge of 
our duties, we are promised, *' that light will arise in darkness.'' 
Men will learn by experience, that the right of private judg- 
ment is not exercised in the best way by renouncing all use of, 
or reverence for, the ordinary superiorities and advantages of 
nature, and education, and office; and that men may be no 
nearer to the truth, though they have rejected priest and pope, 
if they have exalted themselves into a pope, and chosen a fool 
for their spiritual father. 

Each church exhibits its own peculiar characteristics, as much 
as each individual. The best development of Rome we have 
seen, is her devotional. While we believe her liturgical and 
ritual forms have, to the great majority of mankind, been the 
tomb, rather than the sanctuary of piety, yet, to minds cast in 
a devotional mould, and sincerely seeking the means of culti- 
vating and indulging their feelings, the canonical hours, the 
ritual, the music, and the sacred art of Rome, has furnished the 
means of cherishing a tender, imaginative,^ and reverential de- 

1 It is remarkable how little of the imaginative in religion there is in the New 
Testament. Our Lord uses imagination only in the way of illustration, of enfor- 
cing and vivifying truth, as the handmaid of the intellect. The parables of our 
Lord are the illustration of an instructor, not substitutes for fruth, not for us to 
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votion. How mucb Rome has sacrificed of all that is Christ-like 
to this acquisition, we need not repeat. What a Pascal gained 
from Rome in ascetic devotion, he lost in the general healtli 
and soundness of his Christian nature, becoming morbidly sad 
and sensitive, and those great faculties which he bore so meekly, 
and which had been given him for the discoveiy of truth, fell b. 
prey to the over-excitement and over-culture of his emotional 
nature. 

The Christian development of our Scottish nation, since the 
Reformation, has been more intellectual than devotional, a 
hardy love of truth, intellect resting on and reverencing the 
Word of God, owning no human limits to its inquiries; yet 
willing to be wholly led in matters of religion by the hand of 
Scripture. Full and careful instruction in Divine truth, and 
our emotional nature awakened only through the display of 
that truth in its own scriptural clearness and force, are the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of Scottish teaching, and of its public wor- 
ship on the Sabbath-day. We have been accused of turning 
the service of God into a " preach." What although the charge 
were somewhat true? Our religion is not a blind feeling nor 
intuition that can give no account of itself, but a '^form of 
knowledge,'' an intelligent and reasonable faith working by 
love to objects worthy of all love and homage. The intelligent 
appreciation of the things to be believed, must ever be the 
primary element to be used in making men good, or keepings 
them so. The knowledge of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
is the food of vital Christianity. In the formation of the 
Christian character, churches use the means of grace in diffe- 
rent proportions; what matters it, if Christ be formed in the 
heart, *Uhe hope of glory," and looking unto Him we are 
changed into his image? The Wesley an Methodist finds his 
heart stirred to gratitude and praise, his sense of sin deepened, 
and his soul knit to Christ, in the use of the hymns of his 
church. The Scotchman finds the same thing in the exposition 
or enforcement of scriptural truths and narratives. " Sanctify 

gaze at, or rest upon, but to look through to something else. The truth is ever 
uppermost. In retailing the legends of Rome, Mrs Jaraieson, in her pleasing 
works on Sacred Art, is ever ready to forgive the fiilsehood or the trick for its 
poetiy. So the Spartans of old punished the thief not for stealing, but only for 
suffering himself to be caught, for his blunder. This is human enough, but it is 
not after the fiishion of that wonderful old truth-telling and truth-loving book —the 
Bible. 
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me through thy truth, thy word is truth!" The frequent 
reading of, and meditation on, the simple and sublime lessons 
of God's own book in private, and the fervent and close ap- 
plication to the conscience of its lessons in public, have been 
the foremost means of making men at once intelligent and de- 
vout Christians in all ages of the Church. The Church of 
England reads more of the Word of God in public, gives more 
time to devotion, and less to hearing the Word of God ex- 
plained and enforced. The Presbyterian churches of Scotland, 
by their frequent expositions of Scripture in public worship, 
have become teachers as well as preachers of the Word, have 
broken the bread of life for the use of the people, and more 
deeply leavened the general population with Scriptural know- 
ledge, than any similar population in Europe. When religious 
earnestness revives amongst the people of England, it is mani- 
fested by an increased desire to hear the Word of God read 
and explained. When Scotland feels a revival, it is manifested 
by greater simplicity, earnestness, and directness in preaching 
and teaching the Word ; a more eager desire to hear and to 
profit on the part of the people ; and the psalmody and devo- 
tions of the congregation are kindled into new fervour through 
the Word. England may learn from Scotland to aim at a fuller 
instruction of her people in all Scripture truth. Scotland may 
learn from England simpler views of practical Christianity, and 
a devotion more pure, more direct, and more reverential. In 
these imitations of each other's good things, and above all, in 
large-hearted Christian enterprises, the Reformed churches of 
Great Britain will grow stronger and stronger, and prepare, in 
God's time, for new victories over heathenism at home and 
abroad, and for the final overthrow of that mongrel Christianity 
of Ritualism and Romanism which has so long darkened coun- 
sel, and still sheds its lurid light over Europe. 
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'* The honoured names of Olshausen, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Neander, and others of less note, 
though not of less usefulness, must ever command the respect of every deeper student of theology. 
They shine with a lustre that renders the darkness around them still more dark and palpable. 
It is to the first of these names that, on the present occasion, we wish shortly to direct the atten- 
I tion of our readers, not indeed in the language of unqualified approbation, (would indeed it were 
so,) but yet with such expressions of praise, as may show a just gratitude for the concentration 
and energy of mind which the learned expositor developes in every page of his thoughtful com- 
mentary. We are desirous, too, of enabling our more general readers to form an estimate of 
the exegetical labours of Germany, which now, by the media of translations, are becoming more 
widely and popularly known among us. We would gladly obliterate from their minds the un- 
charitable impression that every German theologian is a rationalist, and every church historian 
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rare quality of an instinctive criticism, with a singular flexibility of mind, and a command of 
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rabble calumnies of rationalists and pantheists. On the great and fundamental doctrines of 
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ever feel and ever avow that we are not following cunningly devised fables, but real, substantial, 
and vital truths, which breathe and burn through every page of the blessed Gospels. Many 
passages of real force, eloquence, and piety, have been marked by us in our perusal of these 
volumes. We ought to add, that the translation of Olshausen's work, considering the difficulties 
inherent in the style of so thoughtful and often profound writer as Olshausen, is, on the whole, 
successfully executed. We conceive ourselves to have detected a few mistakes, but they are not 
such as to deprive the work of the character of a fair, and, indeed, complete representation of 
the mind and genius of the author." 
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*' He brought to the work a combination of singular excellencies. He had amassed stores of 
learning to a degree almost incredible, both for extent and accuracy; and to these he added a 
power of generalization as wonderful as the learning it methodized and explained. A broad 
spirit of Christian sympathy, moreover, springing out of his profound spiritual character, enabled 
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him to i4entify himself with all the devdopments of true ChristiMiity in the progreeB of the 
Chuxvh. To Neander, the History of the Church gathered its interest from the pjractical 
developmeut which it exhibits of that scheme of redemption which is set forth in the incaxnation 
and atonement, and is designed by God to pervade and sanctify the sinful nature of man in eTerr 
age and land. This was the starting pointu)f his historical studies, and there was connected with 
this practical aim the call of philosophy to represent these results in a scientific form. Mence 
the double character of his History, as seen on its philosophical side, in the homage paid to 
science, and, on its practical side, in the higher homage paid to piety." — North BritUh Review, 
Ffhruary 1851. 
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** This work is peculiarly welcome to us — he goes over the whole ground minutely and labori- 
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ness one by one, and gives distinct evidence that the Pentateuch is actually a historic document, 
and that it is no imposture of a later age, but the genuine production of Moses himself." — Kitto'a 
Journal, 

QENERAL INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT. By Professor 

Haverntck. Translated by Rev. W. Lindsay Alexandeb, D.D. 1 Vol. 8vo, HOs. 6d.^ 
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q^HE REVELATION of St JOHN, Expounded for those who Search the 
Scriptures. By E. W. Hengstenberq, D.D., Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated 
from the Original by the Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, author of ** Typology of Scripture;" " Eze- 
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thinking, extensive and accurate erudition, and a cordial reverence for the inspired Word. In 
this work will be found much Scriptural truth, and many exquisite unfoldings of the mind of the 
Spirit in dark places." — United Presbyterian Magazine, 

« We hail with pleasure the completion of this able work, incomparably the deares e«. the most 
critical, and the best which has appeared on the subject." — M'PhaiPs Journal 
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will be perused with interest by many readers." — English Review, 
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ing and disciplined intellect, and the rare mastery of a large and skilful argumentative grasp 
He has in no sense taken up his subject as so much mere theological task-work by which to gain 
a reputation; but it has plainly been with him long a favourite sphere of reflection, the haunt 
and main region of his spirit during many years of silent and meditative preparation; he has felt 
its surpassing interest, its grand siguificaney, its solemn importance. He has seen such a work to 
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of grave earnestness, and patient thoughtfulness beseeming it."— ^nVisA Quarterly Review 
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English Review. 
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Bcbolara." — United Presbyterian Magazine. 
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^ ofZECHARIAH. By E. W. Hbnostenbbro, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
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** It stands foremost — A very learned work, and more full and rich than even his * Chris- 
tology.' "— TAo/tic^ 



i^T c jr. ifitzscii. 



A SYSTEM of CHRIgTIAN DOCTRINE. By C. J. Nitzsoh, D.D. Translated 

from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged Grerman Edition, by the Rev. R. Montgombrt, M.A., 
Oxon, Author of " The Gospel in Advance of the Age," ** The Christian Life,*' &c. &c, and John 
Hennen, M.D., Licentiate Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. &c. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

<< A master in theological learning and thought." — Archdeacon Hare. 

^ The production of a profoundly learned man, of vast powers of mind — his delineation of the 
Christisn life possesses the rare merit of being more practicable and full, more minute and exten- 
sive, more clear, accurate, and fresh, than is almost ever heard in the most popular enforcement 
of the subject firom the pulpits of this country.*' — Free Church Magazine, 



i 



WOBKB PVBIiIBHKD BT T. AND T. OLABK, 



rOURSE of the HISTOKY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By M. Victor Cousra. 
Translated by O. W. Wight. In 2 Vola, post 8to, price 8b. 6d., cloth, (Free by Post.) 

*' M. Cousin's < Course of the History of Modem Philosophy' is here, for the first time entire, 
presented to the English reader. It consists of Lectures delivered at Paris in the years 1828-9. 
' The delivery of these Lectures,' says Sir Wm. Hamilton, ' excited an unexampled sensation in 
Paris. Condemned to silence during the reign of Jesuit ascendancy, M. Cousin, after eight years 
of honourable retirement, had ascended again the chair of philosophy; and the splendour with 
which he recommenced his academical career, more than justified the expectation which his recent 
reputation as a writer, and the memory of his earlier lectures, had inspired. Two thousand 
auditors listened in admiration to the eloquent exposition of doctrines unintelligible to the many, and 
the oral discussion of philosophy awakened in Paris, and in France, an interest unexampled since 
the days of Abelard. The cUiily journals found it necessary to gratify, by their earlier analyses, 
the impatient curiosity of the public ; and the Lectures themselves, taken in short hand, and cor- 
rected by the Professor, propagated weekly the influence of his instruction to the remotest pro- 
vinces of the kingdom.* " — Edinburgh Review, 

lir "Vr. T* SantiltoB. 



THE PENTATEUCH and its ASSAILANTS ; or, a Refutation of the Objec- 
tions of Modem Scepticism to the Pentateuch. By W. T. Hamilton, D.D. In demy 
8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, (Free by Post.) 

I. The Character of Moses as a Scholar and Statesman. — II. Necessity of Revelation. — III. 
The Bible as a Revelation from God. — IV. Authentioity and Genuineness of the Pentateuch as 
the Work of Moses. — V. Genesis the Work of Moses and Inspired. — VI. Creation in Six 
Days. — VII. PopuJatfon of the Earth in the Days of Cain, and Longevity of the Patriarchs. 
YIII. The Giants— IX. The Deluge UniversaL— X. Death among the Creatures of 
God, its Origin, Extent, and Consequences. — XI. Man One Family. — XII. Indebtedness of 
Modem Literature to the Bible. 

^ All these subjects are treated with much learning, scientific as well as Biblical, and cahnly 
and dispassionately discussed.** — Literary World. 

** A book that is unanswerable, affording the strongest confirmation to the many and varied 
evidencies that the Bible is essentially the Word of God." — Bdte Weekly Messenger, 

lir A.iig*iifttiift IVeaader. 

THE EPISTLE of PAUL to the PHILIPPTANS, and the GENERAL EPISTLE 
^ of JAMES, PRACTICALLY and HISTORICALLY EXPLAINED. By Dr AuansTus 
Neandbb. To which is added, A Discourse on the Coming of our Lord, and its Signs, by the same 
Author. Translated by the Rev. Alexandeb Napier, M.A., Vicai* of Holkham, Norfolk, post 
8vo, 3s., cloth. 

'* In this age, when few writers do more than repeat, especially in Scripture interpretation, 
what others have said long before, it is pleasant to meet with one who, out of the rich fulness of 
his mind, can present us with something fresh, ingenious, and which, even When not new, has all 
the aspect of newness from the mode in which it is presented, and from the circumstances by 
which it is surrounded." — Kitto*s Journal, 



nr S*. Scliletennaclier. 

PRIEF OUTLINE of the STUDY of THEOLOGY, drawn up to serve as the 
Basis of Introductory Lectures. By the late Dr Frederick Schleiermacher. To which 
are prefixed. Reminiscences of Schleiermacher. By Dr Frederick Lucre. Translated by Wil- 
li ah Farrbr, LL.D., post 8vo, 4b., cloth. 

'< The work of a gigantic mind. It is incomparably the most suggestive work we ever read — 
every sentence is a mine of thought.'* — Kitto*s Journal, 

*' The work before us partakes very much of the mental character of Schleiermacher, dear, me- 
thodical, and epigrammatic. He thinks and writes with mathematical precision, and indeed may be 
said to have reduced theology to a science. These outlines might be called the Euclid of theology. 
Every article forms a distinct proposition — accompanied with explanatory notes, which nuiy be 
termed the corollaries, and the publication of the work in English cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect on the theological studies of our country. Its utterly unseetarian and orthodox character 
adapts it to all denominations, and they could not do greater honour to themselves than by 
adopting it as a text book. We thank him for making this timely and valuable addition to our 
theological literature. The work is a gem, and that too of the first water." — M'PhaiPs Journal, 



38 GEORGE tTBBET, EDINBURGH. 



Professor Tflnet. 

pASTOBAL THEOLOGY: the Theory of a Gospel Ministry. Translated from 
the French of Professor Vinbt. In post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, (Free by Post). 

^^ AU that might be expected from the pen of the first of modem French theologians." — Bri- 
tish Quarterly Review, 

« By far the most complete and most practical treatise hitherto written on the subject.*' — 
Literary Gazette, 

** One or two rapid readings will not suffice to exhaust the treasures of Christian and pastoral 
experience, of enlightenment, of tenderness, of practical directions, of elevation, and of edification, 
which fill these pages. We will find it to our profit to read at least once a year this precious 
volume, if it were only as the means of serving us pastors for the examination of our consciences." 
— Archives du Ckristianisme. 

*^ Highly instructive, and written in a practical and religious spirit." — English Review. 

yiTAL CHRISTIANITY: Essays and Discourses on the Religions of Man and 
the Religion of God. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Professor of Theology in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Translated, with an Introduction, by Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Howard 
Street Church, Boston. Post 8vo, 2s., cloth. 

« The Chalmers of Switzerland. "—DM wAiflwe. 



Tlie American Pulpit. 

THE AMERICAN PULPIT. Containing Sermons by Babnbs, Cheevee, Spring, 
Hodges, Green, &c., &c. In Royal 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

In this volume will be found some of the most remarkable sermons of modern times. 



Praressor S. S. Sntltli. 

THE RELATIONS of FAITH and PHILOSOPHY. An Address before the 
Porter Khetorical Society of Andover Theological Seminary, at its Aniversary, September 4, 
1849. By Professor Henry B. Smith, Amherst College, Mass. Post 8vo, 9d., sewed. 

<< We recommend this valuable tract, as well calculated to induce men to watch and pray, to 
study and labour to defend truth and refute error, to lead them to cherish an humble spirit, and 
to expose pretension." — Christian News, 



Rer. Alexander S. Patterson. 

A BRIEF COMMENTARY on the FIRST EPISTLE of ST PAUL to the 

^ THESSALONIANS. By the Rev. Alexander S. Patterson, Glasgow. IBmo, Is. 6d., 
cloth. 

** Brief, but as clever as it is brief." — Church and State Gazette, 

<' Clear and vigorous in its style, evangelical in its spirit, and trustworthy in its interpretation 
of the inspired texts." — JBiblical Review, 
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lir Oardlner Spring*. 

MERCY SEAT : Thoughts Suggested by the Lord's Prayer. By Gardineb 
Spring, D.D., Pastor of Brick Presbyterian Church, in the City of New York. Poet 8vo, 
28., doth. 

It is necessary to mention that Messrs Clarks' is the only Edition both elegantly printed and hound, 
publiithed in this country, and in ordering it, it is requested that it may be particularized. 

''Dr Spring is no stranger on this side of the Atlantic; he already enjoys among us an estab- 
lished and well-earned reputation. This is a truly admirable book; there are fresh and delightful 
views opened up, the product of a vigorous mind, m which the word of God richly dwells. The 
language is so chaste as to please the most fastidious, while the tone and sentiments are such as 
to commend it to all God-praying people." — Free Church Magazine. 



A 



8 W0BK8 PUBLI8HSD BT T. AND T. OLABK, 



THE GOSPEL in ADVANCE of the AGE : being a Homily for fche Times. Bj 
the Rev. Robebt Montoombry, M.A., Oxon., Minister of Percy Chapel, London, Author of 
" Christ our All in All," ** Luther on the Spirit of the Reformation," " The Messiah," &c &c. 
Third Edition, Revised, Re-arranged, and considerably Augmented. 8to, 12s., doth. 

" This most eloquent work is a ' homily for the times.' The language is eloquent, and the style 
simple and beautiful." — Church Warder, 

" A remarkable and powerful work, wherein there is much that is most valuable and foil of 
thought and originality: some passages on the baptismal doctrine would do honour to any pen." 
—-Scottish Magazine. 

<< Iu8tin«t with talent, with powerful reasoning, and with noble elevation of thought." — Jfom- 
ing Herald, 

Bev. Iff. Trollope. 

THE GREEK LITURGY of ST JAMES. Edited with an English Introduc- 

tion and Notes, together with a Latin Version of the Syriac Copy, and the Greek Text 
restored to its Original Purity, and accompanied by a Literal English Translation. By the Rev. 
W. Trollops, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 8vo, 48., cloth. 

*< We have now before us all the materiiUs for correct information." — Church of England Quarterfy, 
'* An elaborate and learned publication." — Cambridge Ckronide. 

*^ Evidently the fruit of great care, of much patient research, of an amateur devotion to the 
subject, and sound learning. — Cambridge Advertiser, 

** A most valuable literary labour." — BelTs Weekly Messenger, 



Iter. S. Davidson. 

Q ACRED HERMENEUTICS DEVELOPED and APPLIED, including a HIS- 
^^ TORY of BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION from the EARLIEST of the FATHERS to 
the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Author of <' Lectures on Bibli- 
cal Criticism." 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 

*' Nothing seems to be left undone which could be brought witliin the prescribed limits, and 
all that has been done appears to be well donci and treated in an intelligent and masterly manner. 
Dr D., we are sure, will not be offended at our expressing regret that he does not belong to our 
own Church, and that the work did not proceed from Oxford or Cambridge, to either of which it 
would have done honour.*''~CAurcA of England Quarterly Review, 



]>r £. Koblnson. 



A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward 

Robinson, D.D., late Prof. Extraord. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem., Andover. A new 

and improved edition, revised by Alexander Nbgris, Professor of Greek Literature, and by 

the Rev. John Duncan, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the New College, Edinburgh. 

One thick vol., 8vo, price 1 5s. 

Kev. JToIm Anderson. 

fjHRONICLES of the KIRK; or, SCENES and STORIES from the HISTORY 

^ of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the SECOND 
REFORMATION. For the Young. By the Rev. John Anderson, Mmister of the Free Church, 
Helensburgh, Author of the <* Footsteps of the Flock," &c. 6s. cloth, or 6s. 6d. gilt edges. 

'' Its gracefulness and brevity give it much adaptation for its purpose." — British Quarterly Review, 
" A very attractive volume — the design and execution are alike. admirable." — Ulster Banner, 



Sermann Tenenta* 

TRANSLATION of HERMANN VENEMA'S INEDITED INSTITUTES of 

THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Alex. W. Brown, Minister of Free St Bernard's Church, 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 

'^ A learned divine and godly man. We must express our conviction that the translator has 
enriched our English theology with a work far superior to many which are held in high estima- 
tion, and we expect it will be accepted as such by students and divines." — Nonconformiat* 



3S QSOBOJS STABET, S3)INBUB0H« 



:Or Cook. 

gTYLES of WRITS and FORMS of PROCEDURE in the CHURCH COURTS 

of SCOTLAND. Revised, and adapted to the present state of the kiw of the Church . By 
Itev. J. Cook, D.D., Minister of Haddington. 8vo, 128., cloth. 

^ A safe and satisfactory guide." — Edinburgh Advertiser, 



A CTS of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND from 

1633 to 1842. Reprinted from the Originaf Edition under the superintendence of the 
Church Law Society. Imp. 8vo, only 1 88. 



A CTS of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND from 

1843 to 1850, inclusive. Edited by Rev. DrCooK, Haddington. Imp. 8vo, 3s. 6d., sewed. 

*' These Acts contain a great mass of litigation, generally of a sound practical character, a 
knowledge of which is absolutely indispensable to every member of our Church Courts.'' — ^tn- 
hurqh Advertiser, 

Rer. Tftioiiias Tlioinsoii. 

•JHE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Thomas Thomson, F.S.A., Scot. 

1 2mo, Price 3s. 6d. sheep, or 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

'* By far the best school Histoiy of Scotland which has yet been published." — Educational 
Journah 

'^ This History of Scotland is a superior book of its class; the narrative of events is abridged 
with more skill and power than is often exhibited in epitomes of this kind. The History is not a 
mere curtailment, it has been mastered and reproduced; at convenient times the author presents 
his subjects in masses, so as to convey an idea of the formation or state of society, in addition to 
the mere narrative of the doings of great men." — SpecttUor, 



iriUiaiit liteiprart. 

GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By William Stewart, Teacher 
of English, Geography, and History, Perth; Author of the " Orthoepic Primer." Is. 3d., 
sheep. 

'* A simple and clear elucidation of the principles and rules of English Grammar, drawn up by 
a gentleman who has had great practical experience to guide him.'' — Caledonian Mercury^ 

Marg*aret Tbornley. 

THE TRUE END of EDUCATION, and the MEANS ADAPTED TO IT; in a 

Series of Familiar Letters to a Lady entering on the Duties of her Profession as Private 
Gk>vemess. By Margaret Thornlet. 12mo, 4s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 

" The authoress is both clear>headed and large-souled enough to be able to sketch an outline 
of prelections for a whoIe.coUege of prof^sors. The diction is always neat, and often elegant; the 
reasoning is clear, vigorous, and independent-minded; the erudition is rich yet chaste, everywhere 
abundant, yet nowhere intrusive, and the moral tone is exalted, refined, and eminently Christian. 
The book possesses so many and so great excellencies as to deserve our cordial and earnest com- 
mendation.'* — British Mother's Magazine, 

CKELETON THEMES: Intended to Assist in Teaching and Acquiring the Art 
of Composition. By Margaret Thornlbt, Author of '* True End of Education, and the 
Means Adapted to it." Foolscap 8vo, 38., doth. 

*' A very skilfully arranged set of outlines on subjects well suited to the purpose. The pupils 
will not be encumbered by too much help, nor confused by having to write on dry commonplaces; 
of musty morality, before he can put together two sentences decently, descriptive of common ob- 
jects. He begins with the latter, is abundantly guided at first, and very gradually advances with 
lessening aid, through a series of historical and biographical exercises, to those which require 
thought and reasoning." — Edectic JRetiew, 

** It is long since we met with a more valuable aid to the schoolmaster, and t^ose of our readers 
who may be engaged in week-day education will thank us for di*awing their attention to it." — 
Literary Gazette, 



Hermeneatlc al, Exeicetlcal, and Phllolonlcal Ubi^rj, 

ConiUUng of Tranilati ons of the most Valuable and Interesring Works of German, and other 
Continental Divines, in so far as they are connected with Biblical LirtRATuae. 
Onty a very few OompMe Seta rv>w remain and are offerei for TliS POUNDS, 

Translations of the following works have already appeared, all neatly bound in cloth : — 

94. Witaius' Dissertations un the Lord's Prayer. 7a. 

S6. Claris Symbolica ; a Key to the Symbolical Languace of 
Sciiptare, from Daabux, Bwaldus, Vitringa, &c. Br 
Thomaa Wemyss, Author of Biblical Gleanings, 7b. 6d. 



Vols. 1 & 4.>-Eniesti on the Interpretation oi the New Tes- 
tament, 2 rols. IS^. 

9, 9 ^ .37.~Philological Tracts, illnstfatlTa of the Old and 
New Testaments, 3 rols. Ifls. 

3 & 18.— Tittnumn's Greek Synonyms of the New Vbs- 
tament, 2 rols. 128. 

A & 12.— Tholuck's Bzporition of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 2 rols. 12s. 

a Ac 90.— Tholuck's Exposition of Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount, 2 rols. 12s. 

7 Planck's Introduction to Sacred Philology, 6s. 

8 & 25.— Parean on the InterpreUtion of the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 rols. 12s. 

lO.— Stuart's Greek Syntax of New Testament, 6t. 

11, 17, 34.— Rosenmueller's B^blleal Geography, 3 rols. ISi. 

15 & 14.— Steiger's Exposition of the 1st Epistle of St. 
Peter, 9 rols. 12s. 

15.— Lttcke's Exposition of the Three Epistles of St. John, 6s. 

16 Ac 19.— Umbreit's Exposition of Book of Job, 2 rols. 128. 
91 dc 23.— Billroth's Exposition of the Epistles of St Paul 

to the Corinthians, 9 rols. 12s. 
92. Kmmmacher^s Life and Character of Coinelius the 

.Centurion, and of St. John the Kvangelist, 68. 
These may be had separately : Cornelius, 4s. ; St John, 3a. 



97. Bosenmueller's Biblical Botany and MinenUogj, 6s. 

28. Tholuck's Sermons, and Life and Character ofSt.Paul. 
Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism, &c. ta. 

29. Usee's Exposition of Christ's Parables, 78. 

30. Calrin on Epistles to the Galations and Kphesianau 6a. 

31. Gess on the Berelation of God in his Word, 5a. 

32. Rosenmueller on the Messianic Psalms, 7s. 6d. 

33. Conart's Sermons on the Life of the Earlj Christians, 5s. 
35 & 36.— Neander's Historr of the Planting and Trainina 

oCthe Christian Church, 2 rols. 14s. 

38 & 39.— Tholuck on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 9 Tola. 19k 

40.— Galrin and Storr on the Epistles of Paul to the Philip- 
plans and Colossians, 7s. 

41 St 42 — Semisch's Life, Times, and Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 9 rols. 15s. 

43.— Rohrs Historioo-Oeographical Account of Palestine. 
Researches in Palestine by Smith and Wolcott in 1841, 6a 

44 ek 45.— Tittmann on the Gospel of St John, 9 rols. 15s. 

46.— Hengstenbeig. The Books of Mosss illustrated by the 
Monuments of Egypt 



Critical Notice from Hornx'b Introduction. 
**The Biblical Cabin bt, which is still in progress, promises to be of singular utility to Biblical students." — Jth 
JBtfii vol. H. Ap. p. 15. 

From Davidson's Biblical Criticism* 
*'It is now a considerable time since this publication was commenced, with the laudable intention of elucidating the 
Scriptures. The idea of this work was aood, and its design excellent To those who wish to arail themselree of tb 
labonn of the men who hare searched deep into particular portions of the Scriptures,— to those whose anxiety to la 
the will of God goes beyond a mere translation, and who aspire to eminence in sacred studies, this Series is «»'s''y^^, 
no be highly usefuL The greater number of the rolumes consist of Translations from orthodox German divines, WC . 
#e generally accompanied with notes by the Editors. The whole series is worthy tire attention of all Biblical students, 
iliey may find in it much raluable knowledge connected with the sacred Sciintures,— many topics Ulustrated with 
learning and ability,— and, abore all, a habit of analytical inrestigation, exemplified in practice, «^ch they would do 
well to imitate." 

From the American Biblical Rrpository. 
" We hare repeatedly expressed our warm approbation of the Biblical Cabinet, a series of translations from German 
works on Biblical topics : It iaa noble undei taking" 

From the Church of England Quarterly Reyifw. 
• " This series contains the best works of the best divines among our German neighbours." 

From the Congregational Magazine. 
" It nay he safely affirmed, that no work which has appeared in this country has given a greater stimulus to the study 
of those accurate and settled principles of Scripture interpretation, with which every minifiter of the word ought to bn 
well acquainted, or aiforded greater assistance in the prosecution of such study, as this interesting and useful series— the 
BiblicaiCabinet"—" We cannot refrain any longer from briefly but most heartily recommending the Biblical Cabinit 
to OUT readers, more especially to ministers. The execution is as creditable to the parties conducting the work, as the 
original design was felicitous ; it is got up with uncommon beauty and elegance." 

From the Eclectic Reyikw. 
*'This interesting collection will be as Taluable for its internal excellence, as it is beautiful in Itsextenial form and its 
typography.— Our wishes are justly called forth, and our recommendation is cordially given, thst this new contribution 
to the science of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation may be receired by the public aa U deeervest and that wiU'be 
with warm approbation and extensire support" 

From the Christian Obseryfr. 
" The Biblical Cabinet will assist at once to stimulate and to gratify the taste for this species of Biblical literature. 
Tlie conductbrs have selected works of excellence : and we feelconvinced that they will prove a treasure of great value 
to the Christian student.— It would be a great disgrace to our sacredliterature, if, while various series of our popular 
theological works are lai^ely patronised, there should not be sufficient encouragement for tho maintenance of one such 
publication as the present 

From the Christian Instructor. 
** Of all the series of pnhUeatiOBS which have lately been planned, there is not one which plesaes ns so well, or to 
which we attach so much importance as this." 

From the Church of Scotland Magazine. 

" Ws rejoice to see that the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures is attracting more attention, and is more systema- 
tically pursued in this country than formerly. The foundation of all sound theolordcal knowledge must be laid in a 
critical acquaintance with the word of God, and for these reasons we have been de'ighted with the commencement of 
such a work as the Biblical Cabinet, the great object of which is to draw the attention of theologian^ young and 
' d, to the state of German Biblical Literature. 

" This work, we think, entitled, from its general object, to the cordial support of all who take an interest in the criti- 
^ study of the Scriptures, and desire to see it more extensively diffused. It is peculiarly incumbent upon sU who 

^frsdate the importance of the object, tocome forward and support the work, and endeavour to extend its ctrculatiQn." 

From the Presbyterian Review. 

" We cannot conclude without expressing our earnest hope, that all who have the interest of Biblical science at heart 
will support this publication." 

From the Eyavoelical Magazine. 
" If we could make our Yoice to be heard and regarded, we would say to the heads of every Christian family in Great 
Britain, able to make the slender pecuniary sacrifice, 'do not fail to procure, fot the ben^t of pout children, the Bibli- 
cal Cabinet, which contains a mass of well-digested matter, on almost all topics connected with the language, literature, 
and interpretation of the living oracles.' In giving this advice, we do it most sincerely, and we do say, that in such a 
country as Great Britain, and in such an age as this, a compendium of Sori}Jture Philology, like the Biblical OaMnet, ought 
to command the sale of many thousands. 

LONDOK : HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., SIMFinN & CO. — DUBLIN .' CURRT & CO. AND J. ROBERTSON. 



The cabinet LIBRARY 

OP 

SCARCE, CELEBRATED, & USEFUL TRACTS. 

It is wrll known that in every age and country where literature is pursued with activity, musb that 
;& valuable and interesting issues from the press in the shape of PamphleU or Tracts. When the 
authors of these have had other claims on the recollections of posterity, their tract* have been pre- 
served in collected editions of their works ; but single tracts, by anonymout authors, or by authors 
who have written nothing besides, are seidom to be procured after a few years, except in the library 
of the curious collector. He therefore Who wishes to consult some tract of great note in its day, is 
aometimes obliged to purchase the voluminous and expensive works of Its author; and sometimes 
finds that neither his bookseller, nor any library to which he has access, can afford him a copy of it. 
It is with a view to prevent in some degree the recurrenceLof these difficulties, that it is now pr«* 
Dosed to publish a selection of -the most useful, interesting and celebrated tracU, in two separate 
geries— the first under the title of Tht Cabinet Library of Scarce aAd Celebrated rrac<t,— and the 
second under the distinctive name of The Students Cabinet Library of Uatftd Tract; The pub- 
lisher proposes to confine them to no particular class of literature, and to exclude nothing (hat can 
fairly come within the designation either of polite letters or of useful knowledge ; and hopes thus 
to present a series of cheap publications, which wiU interest the Antiquarian, the Theologian, the 
Philosopher, and the Scholar. 

Tbe Cabinet liibrary of Scarce & Celebrated Tracts. 



No 



«« The whole of these rare gems are recotntnended by their neat form and eheapneee, andwitt now hove a large 

tion."— MONTHX.Y BxviBW. 
No, 



if> 



1. Sir J. Madntosh's Discoiuise <m the Study of the Law 
of Nature and Nations. IsSd. « _* ttj-*^— 

Hon. Justice Story's Discourse on the Past Htotoir, 
Present > tate, anr. Future Prospects of the Law, IsCd. 

Lowman's Argument to proTe the Unity «id Perfifec- 
tions of God, aprioH, with an Introduction by the Ker. 
Dr Pve Smith. Is. Theological Series, No, 1. 

Sir W. Scott's (late Lord Stowell) Judgment pronoun- 
ced in the Consistory Court of London, m the Case 
of Dalrymple, the Wife. v. Dalrymple, the Husband. 

Ss. 
Sir *W. Scott's Judgments pronounced in the Case of, 
1. The Maria; 2, The Gratitudine. 3b. 



6. Jenkinson, Earl of LiTevpool, on the Conduct of the 

Goremment of Great sritaia in respect to Neutral 
Nations. 3b. 

7. Controyersy respecting the Law of Nations ; specially 

relatire to Prussia's Attachment of British Funds by 
way of Beprisa] for English Captures. 3s. 

8. The Bight Hon. Edmund Burke's Letter to a Noble 

Lord. Is 3d. 

9. Wamkflnig's Analysis ofSayigaft Treatise on the Law 

of Possession. Is 6d. 
10: Mittermaier on the Effect of Druakenncss on Criminal 
Responsibility. Is 6d. 
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Dr Reynold's Hints on the Preeerration of the Erea Is. 

Prof. Hitchcock on the Connection between Geology 
and Natural Religion. 6d. 

Dr Channing on the Inipeitance and Means of a Na- 
tional Literature, ad. .,. , ^ -J 

Mr Ncgris's Literary Histoiy of Modem Greece; 6d. 

Prof. Robinson's Condse View of Edncation in the 
UniTersities of Germany. l8 6d. 
e. Dr Reynolds on the Necessity of Physical Culture to 
Literary Men. 6d. ...... »» 

7. Mr Edward's State of Slarery in Andent Greece. M. 

8. Prof. J. O. Eichhorn's Account of the Life and Vt nU 

incs of J. D. Micbaelis. 9d. , ,«..., j 

9. ProT Staeudlin's History, of Theological Knowledge 

and Literature. 6d. . . ^, ., ^ «i u« 

10. The Hon. G. 0. VeiplancVs Discourte on the Right 

Moral Influence and Use of Liberal Studies. Bd. 
M. Dr Ware oh the Character and Duties of a Physician. 6d. 

12. The Hon. J. Story's first Discourse on the Progress of 

Science and Literature. 6d. 

13. Life of Niebuhr, tar his Son. la Biog. Series, No. 1. 

14. LifeofKant,byI*r.Stapfer. Is. :^*^§' Seri^, No 3. 

15. Life of Madame De Stacl, by Mrs Child. Is. 6d. Bto- 

graphical Series. No, 3. ^^ , ^,. «., 

16. Tlie Hon. J. Story^s second, tWrd, and fourth Discour- 

ses on Science, Literature, and GoTemment. Is. 

17. Prof. Sawyers's Popular Treatise on the Elements of 

Biblical interpretation, la 

18. Mr Edward's Enqu&y into the State of Sl^ery to the 

Early and Middle Ages of the Christian Era. 9d. 

10. Hitchcock on the Connection between Geology and the 

Mosaic Account of the Creation. Is 6d. Sdemtifie 

80. pf5,'SloJS*Stuart's Phfloioglcal Viw offte Mo^ 
Doctrines of Geology, la Scient\fic Series, No. S. 
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21. Life of L«.dy Russell, by Mrs Child. Is 6d. Biogra- 

phiatl Series, No. 4. 

22. Dr Channing's Dissertation on Slavery. Is 6d. 

23. Prof. Ware on Extemporaneous Preaching, la Sei^i^ 

t\fie Series, No. 3. 

24. Br Channing on the Character and Writiogi of Arch- 

bishop Fe'nelon. 6d 

25. Dr Channing on the Life and Cliaia er of Napoleon 

Bonaparte. Is 3d. 

26. Hon. E. Everett's Discounee on the Importance of 

Scientific Knowledge. Is 6d. 

27 and 28. Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses to fbe u <1 mtM 
of the Royal Academy. Part I. and II. Is 9d. each. 

29 and' SO. Prof. Hitchcock's Historical and Oeolc«feal D»> 
luges comimred. Is. 3d. and 'Is. 6d. Scientifle 
Series, No, 4 and &. ^ 

31, 34, and 35. Jouffrby's Philosophical Essays, 2s. Is9d. 2s. 

32 and S3. Cousm's Philosophical Xssaya Is and 3s. ' 
' 96. Dr Channing on Self-Culture, Immortality, and a Fu- 
ture Life. Is 3d. 

37. Biographical Sketch of Dr Tholuck, Professor ef Theo- 
logy in the UniTersity of Halle By Prof. Park, An- 



38. 



99. 
49. 



dorer, 6d. 

Prof. Tholuck's Remarks on the Life, Character, and 
Style of the Apostle PanL designed as an Intro> 
duction to the Study of the Panltoe Epistles. Is. 

Prof. Tholuck's Sennons on various occasions. Is 6d. 

Prof. Tholuck on the Natuse and Moral Influence of 
Heathenism, especially among the Greeks and B<^ 
mans, viewed to the Usoii of Christianity. 3s. 

41. Dr Ulknann on the Sinless Character of Jesus. 2s. 

42. Dr Buckcrt on the Doctrtoe of the Resurrection of tha 

Dead. Lange on the Besuxrection of the Body. 
]8 6d. 
4a Murdoch's Sketches of Modem Philoeophy. 2s. 
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19, 20, 23; 29, 30. 
V. or the second of the Scientific Series, contains 
Nee. 26, 27, 28. 



VI. or the flnt of the PhOOiitphieal SerHe, 

Nob. 31^ 34, 36. 
VIL contatos Um. 22, 94, 85, 36^ 
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Nos. 37, 38.39, 401 
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Mbbsrs. Clark beg to invite attention to the following Editions of the above 
ClasaicSy Edited by Mr. Nboris. as the Tery cheapest and best, both as 
regards accuracy and beauty of Typography. 

HERODOTUS. 

In One Volame, Bound in Cloth^ 
With Negbib* English Notes, 4s. 6d., or without Notes, 48. 

" This New Edition of the Father of History — by a Greek — ^i» very neatly printed^ and also 
ExccEDiMOLY CORRECT.** — Quarterly Journal of BdueaiUtn, 

'* This Edition by Mr. Negris, doei credit to his taste and erudition. He has brought the spirii 
of the philosopher, as well as the learning of the grammarian to his task ; and has done much ter- 
vio9 to tb« Ruthor whom he has published. The V0lumt$ art n0^$ aiM<tx«oiiralWir prinieiL" 



THE CLIO, OR FIRST BOOK OF HERODOTUS, 

With Notes by Whbbler of HarvRrd University, Is. Sd. 

With Notes by Negbis, Is. 
Or without Notes, 9d. • 

It i$ confidently expected that the Clio mil be very extensively used* 



PINDAR. 



In One Volume, Foolscap Svo,^ Price 4s. 6<f. Bound in Cloth, 

TH£ WORKS OF PINDAR, 

WITH VARIOUS READINGS, ENGLISH NOTES, AND EMENDATIONS, 

By ALEXANDER NEGRIS. 



XENOPHON^ ANABASIS. 

With Negris' Notes, Price 2s. doth. 
Or Without Notes, only Is. 6d. in Cloth. 

** An excellent edition, neatly printed, with a good text, and critioal and useful notes.*' — Gent.Afa^. 

** Mr. Negris is already advantageously known by Ms edition of Herodotus, and his very cu- 
rious little volume of Greek Proverbs. Of his present production, we can say that it fully main- 
tains his reptttRtiooi He has selected the best text, and his notes are useful and instructive.' — 
LiL GaMctte. 

In One Vdutne 12ino., Price As. 6d. Elegantly Bound, Cloth, Gilt J^dges^ 

THE TRUE END OF EDUCATION, 

AND THE MEANS ADAPTED TO IT, 
By MARGARET THORNLET. 

Embracing. I. Languages, with reference to, 1. Grammar ; 2. Reading ; 3. Composition ; 
4. Conversation.-.- U. History, including, 1. Chronology; 2. Plan of Research ; 3. 
Mythology ; 4. Providence ; 6. Interest m Politics ; 6. Political Economy ; 7. Ec- 
clesiastical History; 8. History of Missions. — III. Geography. — IV. Arithmetic. — V. 
Poetry.— VI. Fine Arts.— VII. Ancient Classics. — VIII. Continental Languages-^IX. 
Natural Philosophy.— X. Mental Philosophy.— XL Moral Philosophy.— XII. Theo- 
logy— XIII. Religious Aspect of a Teacher's Work.— XIV. Education in its Adaptation 
to the End of Being. 
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